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To  my  Friends,  Professors  Dick  and  STEWART,  and 
Messrs.  Ainslie,  Apperley  (Nimrod),  Brown,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cartwright,  Corbet,  Daws,  Karkeek,  King, 
May,  T.  Mayer, jun.,  Morton,  Percivall,  Pritchard, 
Simonds,  C.  Spooner,  W.  C.  Spooner,  St.  Clair, 
Storry,  and  J.  Tombs,  to  whom — at  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  when  I  lay  on  a  sick,  and,  I  thought,  for 
awhile,  a  dying  bed,  and  having  occasion  to  address  most 
of  them  on  other  matter — I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  was  employed — who  kindly,  eagerly,  answered 
my  call,  and  furnished  me  with  many  a  useful  hint,  con¬ 
cerning  the  general  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  humanity, 
and  particularly* as  it  bore  on  our  common  profession  : 

To  Mrs.  Blachford,  of  whose  constant  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  I  could  tell  many  a  tale,  and 
at  whose  solicitation  this  work  was  undertaken ;  and  to 
my  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  my  good,  and  affectionate,  and 
unwearied  emanuensis,  this  volume  is  dedicated. 

None  of  my  veterinary  brethren  will  ever  regret  that 
they  have  thus  identified  themselves  with  a  noble  cause, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  public,  that,  in  their 
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estimation  at  least,  and,  I  will  add,  in  that  of  the  decided 
majority  of  their  brethren,  the  practice  of  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  should  be  founded  on  humanity  as  well  as  science. 
The  extent  of  our  power  of  doing  good  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  plead  for  themselves  will  soon  be  materially  enlarged ; 
and  my  valued  friends  will  not  he  the  last  to  devote  their 
noble  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  all 
whom  God  has  made  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

W.  YOUATT. 


Camden- Town,  Jan.  27,  1839. 


PREFACE. 


This  Essay  was  written  for  the  Society  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty.  That  it  ranks  among  the  rejected 

» 

ones,  the  Author  has  no  right  or  inclination  to  complain  ; 
but  in  justice  to  his  kind  friends,  from  whom  he  derived 
such  material  assistance,  and  feeling  that  the  practical 
ground  which  he  ventured  to  take  is  a  most  important 
one,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  and  could  only  be 
advantageously  occupied  by  a  member  of  his  too-under¬ 
valued  profession,  he  has  been  induced  to  submit  this  little 
book  to  the  consideration  of  the  Public. 

He  will  rejoice,  and  that  feeling  will  be  shared  by  every 
competitor,  if  the  noble  purposes  of  the  Society  are  in  the 
least  degree  promoted  by  it. 
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ALL  ARE  BUT  PARTS  OF  ONE  STUPENDOUS  WHOLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MAN  was  made  for  society.  There  his  most  important 
duties  were  to  be  performed,  and  there  his  best  pleasures  await 
him.  In  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  to  be  placed,  there  was  impressed  on  his  nature  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  those  around  him.  He 
must,  indeed,  be  degraded  and  debased  far  below  the  common 
level,  who  feels  no  pleasure  when  those  around  him  are  happy ; 
or  who  is  altogether  void  of  compassion  when  his  friends  or  his 
neighbours,  or  even  strangers,  suffer.  There  is  in  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  in  their  best  hours  at  least,  a  degree  of  exultation 
when  all  is  happy  about  them,  and  an  honest  burst  of  indignation 
when  a  base  or  cruel  action  is  perpetrated.  Hence  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  words  humane  and  humanity,  from  homo,  a  man. 
They  are  opposed  to  cruelty,  or  a  fondness  for  or  habit  of  in¬ 
flicting  pain;  and  they  are  so  opposed,  because  he  who  coolly 
and  habitually  can  be  guilty  of  cruelty  is  devoid  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  elevated  characteristics  of  our  nature  ; — 

Each  social  feeling  lost , 

While  joyless  inhumanity  pervades 
And  petrifies  the  heart. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves  is  the  great  law 
of  Christianity.  In  the  religion  which  we  profess  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  a  divine  command :  but  it  is  also  the  great  law 
of  nature,  and  may  be  legitimately  traced  to  that  sympathy 
with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others  which  is  implanted  in 
every  breast. 
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The  claims  of  humanity,  however  they  may  be  neglected  or 
outraged  in  a  variety  of  respects,  are  recognized  by  every 
ethical  writer.  They  are  truly  founded  on  reason  and  on 
scripture,  and,  in  fact,  are  indelibly  engraven  on  the  human 
heart. 

But  to  what  degree  are  they  recognized  and  obeyed  ?  To 
what  extent  are  they  inculcated,  not  only  in  many  excellent 
treatises  on  moral  philosophy,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
expounders  of  the  scriptures?  We  answer  with  shame,  and 
with  an  astonishment  that  increases  upon  us  in  proportion  as 
we  think  of  the  subject, — the  duties  of  humanity  are  represented 
as  extending  to  our  fellow  men,  to  the  victim  of  oppression  or 
misfortune,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  slave,  the  beg¬ 
gared  prodigal,  and  even  the  convicted  felon — all  these  receive 
more  or  less  sympathy ;  but,  with  exceptions,  few  and  far 
between,  not  a  writer  pleads  for  the  innocent  and  serviceable 
creatures — brutes,  as  they  are  termed — that  minister  to  our 
wants,  natural  or  artificial. 

Nevertheless,  the  claims  of  the  lower  animals  to  humane 
treatment,  or,  at  least,  to  exemption  from  abuse,  are  as  good 
as  any  that  man  can  urge  upon  man.  Although  less  intelligent, 
and  not  immortal,  they  are  susceptible  of  pain :  but  because 
they  cannot  remonstrate,  nor  associate  with  their  fellows  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  our  best  theologians  and  philosophers 
have  not  condescended  to  plead  their  cause,  or  even  to  make 
mention  of  them;  although,  as  just  asserted,  they  have  as  much 
right  to  protection  from  ill  usage  as  the  best  of  their  masters 
have. 

Nay  !  the  matter  has  been  carried  further  than  this.  At  no 
very  distant  period,  the  right  of  wantonly  torturing  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  as  caprice  or  passion  dictated,  was  unblushingiy 
claimed ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  prevention  of  this  was 
an  interference  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man !  !  Strange 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  this  should  have 
been  the  avowed  opinion  of  some  of  the  British  legislators  ; 
and  that  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  brute  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a  fool  or  a  madman,  or  a  compound  of  both. 
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The  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty 
has  well  expressed  this  in  his  opening  address,  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  in  May  1 837  :  “  Those  who  were  members  of 
this  Society  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  know  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  arose  like  mountains  in  our  path.  They  know  that  a 
distant  and  darkling  light  was  all  that  we  had  to  cheer  us 
along  our  dim  and  obscure  path.  Thank  God  !  that  solitary 
beam  is  now  a  wide  stream  of  light,  which  has  ripened  into 
perfect  day. 

“  The  Society  has  now  no  mass  of  individuals  arrayed 
against  it,  alarmed  at  the  scheme  in  favour  of  the  animal 
world.  The  lukewarm  indifference  of  some,  and  the  brutal 
scorn  displayed  by  others,  are  gone ;  and  he  who  professes  to 
honour  his  Maker  no  longer  dares  openly  to  sanction  cruelty 
to  the  brute  creation.  Even  those  who  have  not  improved  with 
the  improving  spirit  of  the  day  have  changed  their  tone,  and 
veil  their  heartlessness  under  an  assumed  belief  that  human  aid 
to  restrain  human  tyranny  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  foolish 
notion  has  passed  away,  that  to  prevent  cruelty  is  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  and  to  debase  the  manly  spirit  of  the  British 
nation.  The  real  fact  is  this, — that  no  party  feeling  is  to  be 
gratified,  no  party  object  to  be  achieved  by  advocating  this 
honourable  cause ;  but  a  new  and  generous  principle  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  humanity  is  to  be  attained  and  diffused.  The  pure 
sincere  advocacy  of  the  animal  world  is  passionless  and  disin¬ 
terested  ;  working  out  that  beautiful  principle  of  Christian 
charity,  which,  having  been  given  to  man  in  perfect  love,  is 
thus  to  be  extended  to  the  meanest  of  God’s  creatures*.” 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  this  eloquent  description  of  the 
object  and  progress  of  “  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.”  Many  well-written  and  affecting  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  the 
public,  in  the  little  pamphlets  which  it  widely  distributes ;  but 
its  numbers  and  its  influence  having  so  rapidly  increased,  “  a 
benevolent  friend  to  the  cause  of  humanity”  was  naturally 
anxious  that  its  principles  should  be  yet  more  distinctly  stated 
*  Annual  Report,  1837,  p.  16. 
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and  enforced ;  that  the  obligation  of  man  as  regards  the  brute 
creation  should  be  more  plainly  and  systematically  explained ; 
and  that  the  great  duties  of  humanity  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  moving  in  the  various  ranks 
of  society,  and  in  different  ways  connected  with  the  enjoyment 
or  the  suffering  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  writer  of  this  Essay 
having  for  many  a  year  been  devoted  to  the  cause  to  which 
this  “  benevolent  friend”  wishes  so  well,  and  having  had  some¬ 
what  extensive  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities,  and  uses,  and  deserts,  and  treatment  of  most  of 
our  domesticated  animals,  with  some  diffidence  answers  to  the 
call.  He  will  not  appeal  to  the  passions — he  will  not  so  far 
degrade  the  noble  subject  which  he  approaches.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  humanity  ;  he  boasts 
not  of  acuter  feelings  than  his  neighbours :  but  he  will  calmly 
state  that  which  he  has  seen  and  thought ;  and  thus,  perhaps, 
win  some  few  of  his  readers  to  the  more  consistent  practice  of 
that  “humanity  to  the  brute  which  is  harmonious  with  the 
spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  duty  of  man  as  a 
rational  and  accountable  creature.” 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF 


HUMANITY  TO  ANIMALS, 

AS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


It  has  been  well  said,  that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  superior  intellectual  faculties  of  man 
would  soon  reduce  to  partial  or  complete  subjection  the  various 
animals  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  great  time  would 
elapse  ere  he  would  be  the  master,  and  they  his  slaves,  unless 
they  avoided  that  subjugation  by  retreating  to  deserts  which  his 
feet  rarely  or  never  trod.  That,  however,  which  would  have 
been  the  natural  and  not  distant  result  of  things,  was  hastened 
and  confirmed  by  a  divine  ordinance :  and  when  the  earth  had 
brought  forth  “the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  things,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,”  and 
the  almighty  Maker  had  seen  “that  it  was  good,  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  :  and  let  him 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  and 
God  blessed  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  saw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good*.”  Again, 
when,  after  the  flood,  Noah  and  his  family  came  out  of  the  ark, 
this  delegation  of  power  was  repeated.  “  And  the  fear  of  you 
and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 

*  Gen.  i,  24-28. 
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upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  de¬ 
livered  :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you*.” 

The  most  strenuous  advocate,  then,  for  the  rights  of  the 
brute  cannot  deny  the  supremacy  of  man.  They  were  subjected 
to  our  power  by  him  who  made  us  both.  The  question  is,  How 
far  does  this  delegated  authority  extend? 

In  the  first  place,  we  ask,  who  placed  man  at  the  head  of  the 
creation,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  existence  and  the  comfort  of 
the  inferior  creatures  ?  We  can  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  nature  and  intention  of  the  gift  by  our  knowledge  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits  of  the  donor.  Who  gave  to  man  supremacy 
over  the  beast  and  the  cattle  and  the  fowl  and  the  fish  ?  He  who 
had  just  called  these  creatures  into  life — who  had  formed  them 
perfect  in  their  various  spheres — who  had  looked  on  them  all,  and 
had  seen  that  they  were  good.  By  the  act  of  creation  he  united 
himself  to  them  by  a  tie  feebly  represented  by  that  which  binds 
a  parent  to  his  child.  The  great  Maker  of  all  is  the  father  of 
his  creatures  in  a  nearer  and  truer  sense  than  any  human 
parent  is  the  father  of  his  offspring ;  and  the  kindliest  feelings 
of  earthly  parents  must  be  exceeded  by  his  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  is  more  perfect  than  they.  A  good  father 
lives  but  for  his  family.  An  affectionate  mother,  while  she 
presses  her  babe  to  her  bosom,  has  but  one  thought, — how 
best  to  advance  its  happiness ;  and  she  wishes— how  ardently  ! 
— that  she  could  mould  every  occurrence  of  life  so  that  her 
little  one  might  never  experience  a  pang  of  distress. 

Then  our  question  is  answered.  How  far  does  this  dele¬ 
gated  authority  extend  ?  It  reaches  to  the  accomplishment  of 
every  benevolent  purpose:  and  by  no  casuistry  can  it  be  under¬ 
stood  as  sanctioning  cruelty.  Has  he  who  may  be  accused  of 
habitually  or  too  frequently  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  those 
who  are  indebted  for  life  to  the  same  parent  with  himself,  never 
thought  of  the  interest  which  that  all-wise  Being  must  feel  in 
the  welfare  of  his  offspring ;  and  the  indignation  with  which 
he  must  behold  every  instance  of  wanton  cruelty  inflicted  on 

*  Gen.  ix,  2,  3. 
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his  children?  and  they  are  all  his  children,  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  animated  existence. 

The  more  closely  we  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  the 
more  overpowering  is  the  evidence  that  the  grand  object  of  the 
Creator  is  the  production  of  good.  There  is  not  an  animal,  an 
insect,  or  a  plant,  that  we  can  examine  which  does  not  afford 
proofs  of  the  most  exquisite  adaptation  of  means  to  one  import¬ 
ant  end,  the  boundless  diffusion  of  life, — and  that  life  connected 
with  the  greatest  possible  happiness.  The  means  are  simple, 
but  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  are  vast  and  innumerable. 
The  means  are  simple,  but  the  object  of  each  is  the  production 
of  good.  The  poet  may  well  say, 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 

Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  India’s  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  ’tis  nought  to  me  ; 

I  cannot  go  where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 

“  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all,”  says  Paley,  in  a  passage  that 
has  often  been  quoted,  and  which  on  each  successive  reading 
appears  more  beautiful  and  true ;  “  it  is  a  happy  world  after  all. 
The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  team  with  delighted  existence. 
In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I 
turn  my  eyes  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  on  my  view. 
Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air. 
Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in 
their  lately  discovered  faculties.  A  bee  among  the  flowers  in 
spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked 
upon — so  busy,  so  pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect 
life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated, 
we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  others. 

“  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  little  fish 
frequent  the  margin  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself. 
Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  and 
their  frolics  in  it,  all  shew  their  happiness.  Walking  by  the 
sea  side  in  a  calm  evening,  and  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with 
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an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  cloud,  or  rather  a  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  the  water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  a  yard,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water. 
When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
else  than  so  much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps,  in  the  act 
of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water 
or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this.  If  they  had  meant  to  make  signs 
of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly. 
Then  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure  have 
we  here  before  our  view  !*” 

All  this  happens  in  the  course  of  an  evening’s  stroll :  then 
what  calculation  shall  we  form  of  “  the  sum  of  gratification  and 
pleasure”  in  the  whole  of  our  earth,  in  the  whole  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  if  the  other  planets  are  constituted  somewhat  like  ours  ! — 
in  the  boundless  extent  of  space,  if  the  stars  that  nightly  shine 
upon  us  are  suns  to  other  worlds  ! 

From  this  great  and  good  Being  man  derives  his  delegated' 
power ;  and  from  such  a  being,  for  what  purpose  could  it  be 
delegated?  To  interfere  as  much  as  man’s  puny  malignity 
will  permit  with  this  boundless  display  and  triumph  of  benevo¬ 
lence?  No  !  No  ! !  To  add  to  his  own  share  of  happiness 
in  this  transitory  state,  so  far  as  may  be,  without  serious  in¬ 
terference  with  the  comforts  of  the  inferior  animals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  beings  ;  for, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  intelligent  humane  owner,  there 
is  not  a  domesticated  animal  that  is  not  far  happier  than  he  would 
have  been  in  his  native  forests  wild;  and  also  to  form  a  school  in 
which  some  of  our  best  virtues  might  be  exercised  and  nurtured. 

We  proceed  another  step.  The  great  Maker  of  all  has  dele¬ 
gated  to  man  a  portion  of  his  authority ;  but  he  has  not  with¬ 
drawn  his  watchful  care  from  one  of  his  creatures.  How  often 
and  how  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  in  the  sacred  volume ! 
“  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,”  says  he,  when  expostulating 

*  Paley’s  Natural  Theology,  by  Brougham  and  Bell,  vol.  ii,  p.  112. 
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with  his  people  ;  “  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know 
all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  fields 
are  mine.”  They  are  all  his  property,  and  they  depend  upon 
him  for  support.  “  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallies,  which 
run  among  the  hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the 
field.  The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst.  The  fowls  of  the 
heaven  have  their  habitation  by  them,  and  sing  among  the 
branches.  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  cattle,  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man*.”  Even  the  wild  beasts  are  not  un¬ 
provided  for.  “  Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night, 
wherein  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth.  The  young 
lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God. 
The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them 
down  in  their  dens ;  while  man  goeth  forth  with  safety  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening.  Oh,  Lord  !”  exclaims 
the  Psalmist,  filled  with  admiration,  “  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full 
of  thy  riches,  and  so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
things  innumerable,  both  great  and  small  beasts.  These  all 
wait  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  That  thou  givest  them  they  gather.  Thou  openest 
thy  hand,  and  they  are  filled  with  good.  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord  as  long  as  I  live  :  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I 
have  my  beingf .” 

I  will  not  weaken  the  effect  of  eloquence  like  this  by  any 
poor  observations  of  mine.  Let  the  cruel  man  read  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  divine  benevolence,  and  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

Another  extract  must  be  permitted :  it  is  in  a  different  style, 
but  equally  touching ;  and  it  belongs  to  our  subject.  Our 
Saviour  had  been  sending  forth  his  disciples  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  Israel.  He  knew  the  importance  and  danger  of  the  mission, 
and  he  knew  likewise  the  secret  fears  of  his  followers.  Among 
other  arguments  to  be  of  good  cheer,  he  speaks  of  that  great 
Being  whose  purposes  they  were  accomplishing.  “  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  even  one  of  them  cannot  fall 


*  Psalm  1,  11,  12. 
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to  the  ground  without  your  Father  ?”  There  was  more  meaning 
attached  to  this  than  at  first  met  the  eye.  Epicurus,  who  had 
flourished  two  centuries  before,  and  had  many  followers,  denied 
a  providence  entirely.  Aristotle,  though  he  allowed  a  providence, 
confined  it  to  the  celestial  regions.  Some  philosophers  thought 
that  it  employed  itself  about  things  in  general,  but  not  about 
particular  events  or  individual  beings ;  and  some  of  the  Jews 
believed  that  providence  was  employed  about  men,  but  not 
about  beasts.  Our  Saviour,  in  opposition  to  all  these  errone¬ 
ous  doctrines,  asserts  the  universal  providence  of  God.  Even 
“  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father : 
but  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye 
not,  therefore  ;  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows*.” 
If  God  watches  over  the  fives  of  little  birds  like  these,  how 
much  more  will  he  protect  you,  who  are  employed  on  his  espe¬ 
cial  service  ! 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air ; 

To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  belong, 

N  ought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song  : 

Yet  your  kind  Father  ever  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 

To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain  ; 

To  him  they  cry  in  winter’s  piercing  reign ; 

Nor  is  their  music  nor  their  plaint  in  vain. 

He  hears  their  gay  and  their  distressful  call, 

And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

That  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  extends  to  the  smallest 
and  meanest  being  alive — that  each  of  them  is  watched  over 
and  provided  for  as  if  there  were  no  other  in  the  universe — 
what  exalted  ideas  must  this  give  us  of  the  superintending  care 
of  our  common  Father  !  and  what  a  useful,  awful  lesson  does 
it  read  us  with  regard  to  our  treatment  of  those  who  are 
made,  in  some  measure,  dependent  upon  us ! !  Shall  his 
mercies  extend  to  them  all,  and  we  glory  in  the  wanton  ex¬ 
ertion  of  our  tyranny  ?  Shall  he  watch  over  their  safety,  and 
we  exult  in  the  numbers  that,  without  the  slightest  pretext 
of  necessity,  we  torture  and  destroy  ? 

*  Matt,  x,  29-31. 
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Some  of  the  noblest  of  them  are  reclaimed  from  their  state 
of  nature,  and  subjugated  to  us  in  order  to  help  our  weaknesses, 
and  to  supply  our  wants.  Instead  of  offering  the  corresponding 
return — instead  of  aiming  to  make  their  state  of  subjugation 
one  of  comfort — shall  we  abuse  our  power  and  dominion 
because  they  are  defenceless  and  dumb  ?  What  plea  for  mercy 
shall  we  offer  when  our  delegated  authority  is  at  an  end ;  and 
we  stand  at  His  tribunal  whose  works  we  have  abused,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  have  made  no  impression  on  our  callous 
hearts  ? 

There  is  a  little  history  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  of 
Jonah,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  connexion.  The 
prophet  was  sent  to  Nineveh  to  announce  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  wickedness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  it.  The  people  of  Nineveh  repented — they  clothed 
themselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — and  each  one  of  them  turn¬ 
ed  from  his  evil  way;  and  “God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it 
not.”  The  prophet,  in  a  moment  of  strange  inconsiderateness, 
was  offended  at  the  failure  of  his  prediction,  and  he  went  out  of 
the  city,  and  sat  down  to  see  what  would  become  of  it ;  and, 
vegetation  being  rapid  in  those  countries,  a  gourd  grew  quickly 
up,  and  spread  its  wide  leaves  over  him,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  sheltered  him  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  :  but  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day  a  worm  attacked  its  root,  and  it 
withered  and  died.  When  the  sun  beat  hot  upon  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  he  fainted,  and  wished  himself  to  die  ;  and  he  said,  “it 
is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live.”  And  God  said  to  Jonah, 
“  Dost  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  ?”  and  he  said,  “  I 
do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  death.”  Then  said  the  Lord, 
“  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
not  laboured,  neither  madest  it  grow — which  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night :  and  should  not  I  spare  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six-score  thousand 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,  and  also  much  cattle  9” 
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If  considerations  of  such  a  kind  could  have  power  in  avert¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  if  the  lives  of  the  helpless 
infants  and  the  harmless  cattle  were  precious  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  insensible  is  that  heart  which 
does  not  glow  with  admiration  and  gratitude ;  and  without 
excuse  is  he,  and  dreadful  must  be  his  doom,  who  abuses  these 
inoffensive  animals,  for  the  sake  of  whom,  partly  at  least,  a  city 
was  saved  from  destruction. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  last  branch  of  our  argument  con¬ 
nected  with  this  power  over  the  inferior  animals  delegated  to 
man  by  his  Maker,  two  passages  should  be  noted  full  of  meaning, 
and  confirmatory — if  confirmation  were  wanted — of  the  kindness 
with  which  the  great  Creator  regards  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 
The  deluge  had  swept  away  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  waters  had  covered  the  earth  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days  ;  and  “  God  remembered  Noah  and  every  living 
thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in  the  ark  ;  and  the 
Lord  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth  and  the  waters  were 
assuaged*.”  The  flood  continued  to  decrease  until  it  was  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth,  and  Noah  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and 
he  and  his  family  built  an  altar,  and  offered  there,  with  heart¬ 
felt  gratitude,  a  burnt  offering.  “  And  God  spake  unto  Noah 
and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying,  I  accept  your  tribute  of  thanks¬ 
giving  ;  and  behold  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with 
your  seed  after  you,  and  with  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the 
field  with  you.  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you,  and  every  living  creaturef 

How  beautifully  do  all  these  pictures  harmonize ! 

The  universal  Sovereign,  the  universal  Parent,  is  bestowing 
his  blessing  on  his  innumerable  family.  Man,  destined  for  a 
higher  sphere  than  aught  the  present  world  can  bestow,  receives 
the  first  benediction  and  the  most  valuable  gifts — but  not  one 
member  of  the  family  is  excluded.  All  are  his  offspring,  all 
share  in  his  blessing ;  the  fowl,  the  cattle,  and  every  beast  of 
the  field. 

*  Gen.  viii,  1.  f  Gen.  ix,  9,  10,  12. 
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When  and  how  were  these  holy  bonds  annulled  ?  When 
did  man  first  become  the  tyrant,  and  the  beast  the  slave  ?  It 
was  an  unnatural  breach  of  relationship :  for  as,  at  the  time  of 
the  covenant,  all  were  bound  together,  if  not  by  an  equal 
blessing,  yet  by  the  blessing  of  the  same  Creator,  and  might 
ever  afterwards  have  continued  united  together  by  mutual 
benefits,  can  they,  who  have  usurped  a  degree  of  dominion 
which  their  common  benefactor  never  meant  to  bestow,  have 
soberly  and  seriously  read  these  first  chapters  of  their  Bible  ? 

The  mutual  relationship  between  man  and  the  lower  animals 
was  often  referred  to  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and,  next  to  the 
preservation  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  there  was  not  a 
point  so  uniformly  and  systematically  pursued  as  the  promotion 
of  humanity  towards  the  inferior  creatures.  There  is  no  other 
book  in  the  world,  which,  not  written  expressly  on  the  duties  of 
humanity,  breathes  so  affectionate  a  spirit  towards  these 
dumb  members  of  God’s  great  family  below,  and  gives  so  re¬ 
markable  a  prominence  to  subjects  connected  with  their  welfare. 

The  Jews  were  designed  to  be  an  exclusive  nation,  distin¬ 
guished  from  every  surrounding  people  by  their  religion,  their 
customs,  and  their  prejudices.  In  order  to  retain  those  in  their 
faith  “from  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  Messiah  was 
hereafter  to  come,”  there  was  a  wall  of  demarcation — almost  a 
spirit  of  hostility — between  them  and  every  neighbouring  people. 
Among  themselves,  however,  there  existed,  to  a  degree  that  has 
not  been  witnessed  in  any  other  people,  an  attachment  to  their 
national  faith,  to  their  country,  and  to  each  other,  and  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  humanity  towards  the  lower  animals. 

Let  us  run  over  a  few  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence.  We  will  begin  with  the  repetition 
of  the  law  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, — the  law  of  the  sabbath. 
“  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox ,  nor 
thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  for  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
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brought  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a 
stretched-out  arm,  and  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day*.” 

One  intention  of  the  sabbath  was,  that  a  regular  time  might 
be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  another,  and  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  one,  was  to  teach  the  Jews  compassion — 
compassion  towards  their  slaves — compassion  towards  the  infe¬ 
rior  creation.  Thy  cattle  and  thy  servants  shall  not  work  on 
that  day,  for  “  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.”  What  additional  sacredness  invests  this  day,  whea 
such  was  its  origin  and  such  its  duties — when  the  worship  of 
God  was  blended  with  and  best  expressed  by  humanity  towards 
his  creatures  !  Well  may  our  Saviour  say,  “  The  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbathf .”  It  was  made 
for  the  improvement  of  man,  and  the  happiness  of  his  depend¬ 
ants,  and  not  merely  as  a  day  of  worship. 

As  no  work  was  done  on  the  sabbath,  was  it  purely  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God  ?  No  !  Works  of  mercy  were  then  to 
be  performed — were  to  be  sought.  They  were  the  common 
transactions  of  business  that  were  forbidden,  but  not  that 
which  had  relation  to  the  relief  of  the  human  being  or  the 
comfort  of  the  brute.  “  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work.” 
No  worldly  avocation  shall  be  pm-sued,  no  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment  followed ;  but  “  thou  shalt  loose  thine  ox,  and  thine  ass, 
from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering;);.”  “If  thine  ox, 
or  thine  ass,  or  thy  sheep,  fall  into  a  pit,  thou  shalt  straightway 
pull  him  out  again§.” 

Thou  shalt  keep  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  on 
account  of  thine  own  deliverance,  and  a  rest  for  thy  people  and 
thy  cattle;  but  remember  that  “it is”  still  “lawful  to  do  good 
on  the  sabbath  day||.”  Works  of  mercy  may  then  be  per¬ 
formed — are  then  best  performed ;  for  they  harmonize  with  the 
character  of  the  festival  and  the  spirit  of  thy  faith. 

We  pass  on  to  the  14th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  there 
we  find  a  short  precept,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible 

*  Deut.  v,  13-16.  f  Markii,  27.  +  Luke  xiii,  15. 

§  Matt,  xii,  11 ;  Luke  xiv,  3.  ||  Matt,  xii,  12. 
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to  misunderstand, — “  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother’s 
milk*.”  There  is  no  additional  pain  inflicted — no  actual  cru¬ 
elty  :  but,  beside  its  being  a  pagan  superstition,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  revolting  in  the  dressing  of  the  little  one  in  the  nutri¬ 
tive  fluid  afforded  by  its  own  mother,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
deprave  and  harden  the  heart,  and  therefore  it  is  forbidden. 

In  keeping  with  this,  and  forbidden  merely  on  account  of  the 
appearance  of  cruelty,  and  the  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  brute  which  it  might  produce,  was  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  not  to  kill  the  cow,  or  the  ewe  and  their  young  one,  on  the 
same  dayf.  It  seemed  like  destroying  all  at  one  fell  swoop. 

In  the  22d  chapter  of  the  same  book  our  subject  is  resumed. 
“  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray, 
and  hide  thyself  from  them  :  thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them 
back  again  to  thy  brother ;  and  if  he  be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or 
thou  know  him  not,  thou  shalt  bring  it  unto  thine  own  tent,  and 
it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  itj.”  When 
this  law  was  delivered,  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in  the 
deserts,  which  abounded  with  wild  and  destructive  beasts  of 
every  kind,  so  that  the  animal  that  wandered  far  from  the  en¬ 
campment,  and  especially  at  nightfall,  was  almost  sure  to  be 
devoured.  Hence  the  kindness  to  the  owner,  and  the  humanity 
to  the  beast  in  driving  him  back.  In  a  corresponding  passage, 
at  the  first  giving  of  the  law,  this  is  plaeed  in  a  still  stronger 
point  of  view.  “  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy  s  ox  or  his  ass  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  baek  to  him§.”  There  was 
deep  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man  connected  with  this  com¬ 
mand,  for  he  could  scarcely  be  made  of  human  stuff  who 
could  resist  the  influence  of  such  an  act  of  kindness.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  intention,  however,  was  to  impress  it  on  the  Jew  that  the 
claims  of  humanity  were  paramount,  and  that  every  unfriendly 
or  revengeful  feeling  must  bow  before  them. 

We  proceed :  “  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass  or  his 
ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them||;”  Thou 
shalt  not  draw  back  as  if  unwilling  or  ashamed  to  assist  in 

*  Deut.  xiv,  12.  f  Lev.  xxii,  28.  J  Deut.  xxii,  1-3, 

§  Exodus  xxiii,  4.  ||  Deut.  xxii,  4. 
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raising  him ;  or,  as  the  law  in  Exodus  has  it,  “  If  thou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,”  thou  dost  wrong — thou  forgettest  what 
humanity  demands — “  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him*.”  The 
animal  is  in  distress — it  requires  instant  relief ;  and  to  refuse 
assistance  because  it  belongs  to  an  enemy,  is  disgraceful  and 
misplaced  revenge.  What  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  this  ? 
If  the  feelings  of  dislike  or  of  hatred  must  cease  to  operate  when 
one  of  the  inferior  creation  is  in  suffering,  it  is  yet  more  evident 
that  we  should  never  be  cruel  to  our  own  domesticated  quadru¬ 
peds,  or  to  those  which  chance  may  throw  in  our  way.  If  the 
law  is  imperative,  that  actual  suffering  should  be  relieved  as 
speedily  and  as  effectually  as  it  may ;  if  no  dislike  to  the  owner, 
no  cherished  feelings  of  hatred,  should  cause  a  moment’s  deli¬ 
beration,  surely  tbe  affliction  of  unnecessary  pain  must  be 
utterly  without  excuse. 

An  observation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  is  a  good 
commentary  on  our  present  argument.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  he  says,  “  It  is  not 
lawful  to  pass  by  any  beast  that  is  in  distress,  when  it  is  fallen 
down  under  its  burden,  but  to  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  as 
having  a  sympathy  with  it  in  its  painf .” 

“  If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,  in 
any  tree  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eg-gs, 
and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou 
shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young,  but  thou  shalt  in  any¬ 
wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee,  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days;);.” 

The  deserts  which  the  Israelites  now  trod,  and  much  of  the 
mountainous  country  of  Judea,  abounded  with  quails  and  plovers, 
and  other  birds  of  a  similar  kind,  whose  eggs  and  whose  young 
ones  were  then,  as  now,  sought  after  as  food,  and  esteemed  peculiar 
delicacies.  They  were  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  desert,  in  which  other  supplies  would  sometimes 
fail.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
cruelty  from  mingling  with  the  proceeding.  Let  not  another 
*  Exodus  xxiii,  5.  f  Josephus  vol.  i,  b.  4,  c.  8.  +  Eeut.  xxii,  6,  7. 
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affliction  be  added  to  that  of  her  bereavement.  Do  not  deprive 
her  of  her  liberty  and  her  life.  She  will  soon  forget  the  loss  you 
are  causing,  and  employ  herself  in  the  rearing  another  brood  ; 
therefore  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  her  young.” 

“  Were  there,”  says  Dr.  Primatt,  “  no  other  text  throughout 
the  Bible  from  which  to  prove  the  duty  of  mercy  to  brute 
animals  but  this  only,  this  one  is  enough  to  rest  it  upon.  The 
goodness  and  condescension  of  the  great  Creator  in  this  seem¬ 
ingly  trifling  instance  of  a  bird’s  nest  are  so  remarkably  dis¬ 
played,  and  our  attention  to  the  law,  and  our  compassion  to 
the  distressed  bird,  are  enforced  with  the  promise  of  a  blessing 
of  so  extraordinary  a  kind  for  so  small  a  service,  that,  to  reflect 
on  it  at  all,  one  would  think  sufficient  to  mollify  the  hardest 
heart*.” 

At  for  the  thoughtless  cruel  habit  of  the  school-boy — bird’s- 
nesting — not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  be  made  for  it, 
except  that  which  is  degrading  to  the  culprit,  that  he  never 
thought  of  the  cruelty  which  he  was  committing.  His  only 
ambition  is  to  excel  his  companions  in  the  number  of  eggs 
which  he  obtains,  and  which,  afterwards  perhaps,  are  all  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  moment  of  boyish  mischief.  Has  he  never 
thought  of  the  admirable  purposes  effected  by  those  whose 
progeny  he  is  so  eager  to  destroy  ?  Has  he  never  been  told, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  them  the  whole  earth  would  be  over-run 
with  noisome  insects — that,  in  the  language  of  an  interesting 
writer,  but  for  them  “  the  caterpillars  on  one  branch  would 
multiply  so  as  to  clear  a  forest,  and  the  snails  and  worms 
would  also  increase  upon  us  until  not  a  green  leaf  was  to  be 
found  f?  Has  he  never  observed  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
nest  which  he  recklessly  tears  in  pieces  ?  Has  he  never 
watched  the  self-devotion  with  which  the  mother  sits  on  her 
eggs  ?  “  An  animal,”  says  Paley,  “  formed  for  liberty  submits 

to  confinement  in  the  very  season  when  every  thing  invites  her 
abroad.  An  animal  delighting  in  motion,  made  for  motion, 
hardly  a  moment  at  other  times  at  rest,  now,  for  many  hours 

*  Primatt  on  the  Duty  of  Mercy  to  Brute  Animals,  p.  83. 

f  Mudie’s  British  Birds,  vol.  i. 
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of  many  days  together,  is  fixed  to  her  nest  as  close  as  if  her 
limbs  were  tied  down  by  pins  and  wires.  For  my  own  part,” 
says  he,  “  I  never  see  a  bird  in  that  situation  but  I  recognize  an 
invisible  hand  detaining  the  contented  prisoner  from  her  fields 
and  groves  for  a  purpose,  as  the  event  proves,  most  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice, — the  production  of  her  young*.”  Has  he  never 
thought  of  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  mother  when  her  offspring 
are  thus  torn  from  her  ?  Has  he  never  recollected  that  he  has 
a  mother,  and  asked  his  own  heart  what  would  have  been  her 
feelings  had  all  her  little  ones  been  suddenly  stolen  away  ? 
Has  he  never  reflected  that  by  this  act  of  brutal  folly  he  is 
wilfully  opposing  himself  to  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  nature  ? 

He  ne’er  could  be  true,  she  averr’d, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young; 

And  I  lov’d  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

But  the  fault  lies  principally  with  the  parent.  The  boy  is 
thoughtless.  The  parent  has  felt  a  parent’s  affection.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  with  an  old  author,  “The  cruel 
father  who  would  encourage  a  child  to  deprive  a  poor  bird  of 
her  broode,  right  well  deserveth  to  have  his  own  nest  robbed 
and  to  become  childless but  in  all  probability  the  grave  will  not 
close  over  him  until  he  has  had  occasion  to  rue  the  indifference 
in  his  child  to  the  feelings  of  others,  which  early  remonstrance 
might  have  nipped  in  the  bud. 

To  return  to  the  Jewish  law,  as  inculcating  the  duty  of  hu¬ 
manity.  In  the  same  chapter  is  a  command  which,  on  first  read¬ 
ing,  may  appear  a  little  unintelligible  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  plough 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  togetherf .”  They  who  are  at  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  use  and  the  sufferings  of  the  horse  in  modern  times, 
are  perfectly  aware  that  there  cannot  be  greater  cruelty  than  to 
yoke  a  slow  and  a  speedy,  a  strong  and  a  weak  animal  together. 
Of  all  the  miseries  that  the  horse  is  heir  to  among  us,  there  is 
nothing  more  dreadful  than  to  exact  from  the  tardy  and  weak 
animal  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  from  his  speedier  and 

*  Paley’s  Natural  Theology,  vol.  i,  p.  389.  f  Deut.  xxii,  10. 
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stouter  partner.  Every  horseman  well  knows  that  hundreds 
of  animals  are  ruined  every  year  by  this  cause  alone.  The 
command  has  reference  to  this  inequality  of  the  yoke-fellows ; 
and  a  most  humane  one  it  is.  The  ox  and  the  ass  were  used 
for  many  purposes  at  those  times ;  the  horse  was  scarcely  bred 
except  for  the  chariot  or  for  war.  There  could  not  be  two 
more  ill-suited  yoke-fellows  than  these ; — the  one  quick  and  re¬ 
fractory — the  other  of  much  superior  height,  and  tractable,  but 
slow.  Besides,  according  to  an  old  commentator,  the  ox  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  ruminate  while  he  laboured — the  other  never  rumi¬ 
nated  ;  the  one  was,  therefore,  feeding  and  enjoying  himself, 
while  the  other  fasted.  It  -was  cruelty  to  place  two  such  fellow- 
labourers  side  by  side ;  and  it  was  a  pleasing  proof  of  God’s 
care  for  the  inferior  creatures  when  a  special  law  was  promul¬ 
gated  to  prevent  them  from  being  thus  abused. 

One  passage  more  I  will  quote  from  the  laws  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  “  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn*.”  The  corn  used  to  be  separated  from  the  straw  and 
the  chaff  by  oxen  being  driven  round  and  round  the  barn-floor. 
Now  whether  they  were  fed  at  the  usual  times — morning,  noon, 
and  night — or  whether  they  were  suffered  to  glean  a  little  as 
they  trod  over  the  sheaves,  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  owner,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  the  beast 
must  have,  or  he  would  not  be  capable  of  labour.  To  the  poor 
working  animal,  however,  it  made  a  great  difference  whether 
he  was  compelled  to  plod  hour  after  hour  over  the  corn, 
perhaps  with  a  hungry  stomach  ;  or  whether  he  might,  in  some 
measure,  gratify  his  longing  while  he  pursued  his  task.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  divine  command  being  issued  with  regard  to  such 
a  circumstance  shews  the  benign  character  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  interest  which  the  great  Creator  feels  in  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  lowest  classes  of  his  family.  If 
not  only  the  animal  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  fairly  fed, 
but  even  he  must  not  be  tantalized  by  the  sight  of  that  aliment 
which  he  is  unable  to  reach,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  neither  before  nor  while  they  are  at  work, 

*  Deut.  xxv,  4. 
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nor  when  their  labour  is  over,  allow  their  poor  drudges  neces¬ 
sary  food  ?  This  is  justly  stigmatized  as  disgraceful  barbarity. 
It  is  disgraceful  to  the  lowest  of  the  low ;  and  will  assuredly 
meet  with  its  due  reward  from  Him  who  loveth  every  thing 
that  he  has  made. 

Other  extracts  from  the  Levitical  law  might  be  made,  bearing 
on  the  same  point,  and  proving  that  cruelty  to  animals  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  Him  who  made  them  all  for  wise  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  a  leading 
object  in  this  preparatory  dispensation  to  inculcate  the  duties  of 
humanity. 

I  will,  however,  quote  only  one  passage  more  from  the  Old 
and  two  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
certain  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  which  takes  for  granted 
the  exercise  of  humanity  towards  them.  In  the  first,  Jehovah 
is  speaking  of  the  scattered  tribes.  “  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with 
young*.”  In  the  next,  our  Saviour  thus  speaks  :  “  I  am  the 
good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  givethhis  life  for  the  sheep. 
But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  leaveth  the 
sheep,  and  fleeth ;  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth 
the  sheep.  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheepf .”  Who,  without 
some  kindly  feeling  towards  the  bird  to  which  he  refers,  can 
read  the  following  appeal  ?  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  1  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings j:!” 

In  after-periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  same  benevolent 
spirit  is  inculcated.  What  can  bear  more  strongly  on  our 
present  subject  than  the  distinction  which  Solomon  draws 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  man  ?  “A  righteous  man  regard- 
eth  the  life  of  his  beast ;  but  the  tender  mercies,  the  kindest 
feelings  and  acts,  of  the  wicked  are  cruel§.”  This  proverb  is 
of  old  date,  but  there  is  nothing  truer  even  at  the  present  day* 


*  Isaiah xl,  11.  fJohnx,  12. 


I  Matt,  xxiii,  37.  §  Prov.  xii,  10. 
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Kind  and  tender  usage  to  dumb  animals  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities  of  a  good  man :  hard-heartedness  and 
cruelty  characterize  a  wicked  man.  There  is  not  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  We  can  make  allowance  for  sudden  bursts  of 
passion,  or  for  strong  and  absurd  prejudice ;  but  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  habitual  and  cold-blooded  persecutor  of  unre¬ 
sisting  and  defenceless  animals  is  bad  at  heart — he  is  a  wicked 
man.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  is  the 
experience  of  every  day.  There  is  no  want  of  charity  in  this 
decision. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  express  command  enforcing  the 
duty  of  humanity  to  the  inferior  creatures  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament ,  but  there  is  that  which  is  fully  to  the  purpose, 
and  which  comes  home  to  our  very  business  and  bosoms.  We 
are  taught  by  our  Saviour  to  regard  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
character  of  a  parent — as  our  father — to  address  him  as  our 
father — to  observe  the  extension  of  his  care,  and  his  providence 
over  all  that  are  indebted  to  him  for  existence — to  the  very 
birds  and  to  the  flowers  ;  and  then  we  are  taught  to  be  merci¬ 
ful,  as  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merciful.  There  is  no 
express  command,  but  a  regard  to  the  pleasures  and  the  pains 
of  the  inferior  creatures  is  necessarily  included  in  that  universal 
law  of  benevolence  which  is  the  sum  and  essence  of  Christianity. 
There  is  one  boundless  principle  of  charity  unfolded  and  esta¬ 
blished,  in  which  every  thing  that  can  be  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  any  or  of  all  of  the  creatures  of  God  is  involved; 
and  the  sanction  of  the  whole  is  as  decisive  as  language  could 
make  it :  “  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  is  also  merciful*.” 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  \ .” 

Our  future  welfare  is  connected  with  and  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  mercy  which  we  exercise  towards  those  who  need  it. 

“  Mercy  to  him  that  shews  it  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act 
By  which  heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man  ; 

And  he  that  shews  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 

Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn.” 

*  Luke  vi,  36,  f  Matt,  v,  7. 
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There  is  no  express  command,  as  it  regards  the  brutes,  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  our  Saviour  frequently  alludes  to  the 
humanity  which  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
towards  the  inferior  creatures  as  a  justification  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  mercies  of  God  towards 
his  offending  offspring.  One  passage,  and  one  only,  I  will 
quote.  It  contains  no  command,  but  it  is  founded  on  the 
practice  of  humanity  and  it  speaks  to  the  heart : — “What  man  of 
you,  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not 
leave”  in  some  safe  custody  “  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  go  after  that  which  he  has  lost  until  he  find  it?  And 
when  he  hath  found  it,”  he  does  not  abuse  or  maltreat  the 
wanderer,  but  “  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.  And 
when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have 
found  my  sheep  that  was  lost.  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise 
joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth*.” 

I  should  do  injustice  to  every  reader  by  supposing  that  he 
can  for  a  moment  doubt — when  he  finds  the  blessed  Saviour 
thus  illustrating  those  doctrines  on  which  depend  all  our  hopes 
by  images  and  examples  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom — that 
humanity  to  animals  is  a  Christian  virtue ;  and  that  he  who 
wantonly  or  habitually  is  guilty  of  cruelty,  has  no  just  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  name  and  the  character  of  a  disciple  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Jesusf . — See  Drummond’s  beautiful  Sermon  on  Human¬ 
ity  to  Animals. 

*  Luke  xv,  4-7. 

t  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  ages  of  history  were 
not  disgraced  by  the  systematic  cruelty,  both  positive  and  negative,  which 
has  been  practised  in  our  times.  The  religion  of  the  Jews,  although  in  its 
strict  observance  confined  to  Palestine,  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  in 
humanizing  the  people  of  the  eastern  or  first  inhabited  countries.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  polytheism  which  prevailed  might,  as  one  atoning  quality,  have 
prevented  any  great  degree  of  cruelty  to  animals  ;  for  heathen  deities  were 
supposed  at  times  to  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  forms  of  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  idolator  from  committing  any 
flagrant  outrage  upon  them. 

There  was  one  exception,  and  that  in  a  man  whose  .name  will  ever  stand 
high  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  modern  reader, — Cato,  the  Censor.  Pos- 
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sibly  from  natural  sternness  of  disposition,  or  from  the  unavoidable  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  unbending  form  of  patriotism  which  he  thought  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume,  he  inculcated  a  mode  of  conduct  which  no  one  can 
defend.  He  was  not  only  a  patriot  but  an  agriculturist,  and  a  writer  on 
agriculture  ;  but  in  some  moment,  of  ill-humour  we  should  have  said,  or 
unusual  want  of  kindly  feeling,  he  says  in  his  work,  De  Re  Rustica,  “  The 
proprietor  of  a  farm  should  sell  his  old  oxen,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  that 
are  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  all  the  sheep  that  are  not  hardy — their  wool, 
their  very  pelts.  He  should  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  are  old,  infirm,  and 
useless.” 

His  biographer,  the  benevolent  and  liberal  Plutarch,  does  full  justice  to 
the  Censor  as  a  Roman  ;  but  he  very  properly  condemns  his  unfeeling  and 
disgraceful  policy.  The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  him  : — 

“  Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while  others 
supposed  that  he  betook  himself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living  in 
order  to  correct  by  his  example  the  growing  luxury  of  the  age.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of 
burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them  when  grown  old,  to  the 
account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie 
between  man  and  man  is  interest  or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  justice.  The  obligations  of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to 
mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to  creatures  of 
every  species ;  and  such  actions  will  spontaneously  flow  from  a  good  and 
generous  nature,  as  streams  from  an  exuberant  fountain.  A  good  man  will 
take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they  had  finished 
the  temple  called  Hecatompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that 
had  been  chiefly  employed  in  that  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large, 
free  from  any  further  service.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of 
its  own  accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  labouring  cattle, 
marched  before  them  into  the  citadel.  This  pleased  the  people;  and  they 
made  a  decree  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  public  charge  as  long  as  it 
lived.  The  graves  of  Cymon’s  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at 
the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have 
shewn  particular  marks  of  regard  in  burying  the  dogs  which  they  had 
cherished  and  been  fond  of ;  and  among  the  rest,  Xantippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis  when  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  He  was  afterwards  buried  by  his  master 
upon  a  promontory,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  dog’s  grave.  We 
certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household 
goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away;  and  were  it  only  to 
learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for 
me,  much  more  would  I,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  sell  a  man  grown 
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old  in  my  service.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  was  consul,  he  abandoned  his  war-horse  in  Spain  to  save  the 
public  the  charge  of  his  freight.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in¬ 
stances  of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.” 
— Plutarch's  Lives — Cato  the  Censor,  vol.  ii,  p.  460. 

The  estimation  in  which  old  poets  and  orators  held  their  domesticated 
animals  is  evident  from  the  terms  which  they  employ  when  speaking  of 
them.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  honest  hard-working  ox,  “  animal  sine  fraude, 
dolisque — naturn  tolerare  labores the  tame,  gentle,  serviceable  sheep — 
placidum  genus  inque  tuendos  natumhomines  indeed,  there  are  some  beauti¬ 
ful  passages  applicable  to  this  subject  in  the  second  fable  of  the  fifteenth 
book:  “  Quid  meruistes  oves,”  &c.  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  horse,  calls 
him  the  generous  steed,  “  pecoris  generosi  pullus.”  Cicero  does  justice  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  “fide  canum  custodia.”  Horace  praises  his  watch¬ 
fulness,  “  vigilum  canum  excubia  /” 

Constantine  and  his  successors  issued  various  edicts  not  only  to  regulate 
the  price  of  horses,  but  to  enforce  a  mild  and  proper  treatment  of  them 
throughout  the  empire.  A  certain  fine  was  inflicted  on  him  who  struck  a 
horse  with  an  unfair  instrument  of  correction.  The  old  racers,  that  might 
be  said  by  their  strength  and  speed  to  have  merited  well  of  the  public,  were 
all  made  pensioners  on  the  public  treasury.  A  law  of  the  same  kind  in 
force  among  the  Greeks  is  recorded  by  Varro  with  poetic  eloquence,  “  Lex 
etiam  hac  est  Attica:  Ne  ethos  arator  mactetur  qui  sub  jugo  laboravit, 
sive  aratro  sive  plaustro,  quod  et  ipse  agricola  est  et  laborum  inter  homines 
socius:”  “  The  ox  that  has  worn  the  yoke,  whether  at  the  plough  or  in 
the  shafts,  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  for  he  has  been  a  husbandman  as  well  as 
thou,  and  the  companion  of  man  in  the  labours  of  the  field.” 

The  beautiful  accounts  which  have  just  been  quoted  of  the  care  of  the 
shepherd  who  gathers  the  lambs  with  his  arm  and  carries  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  gently  leads  those  which  are  with  young,  have  almost  their  pa¬ 
rallel  at  the  present  day  in  the  same  countries.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his 
account  of  the  management  of  sheep  in  Palestine,  says  that  some  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  guided  by  the  young  men,  bear  the  lambs  not  able  to 
travel,  while  the  little  children  just  able  to  toddle  along  themselves  are 
employed  in  driving  at  their  own  slow  pace  the  lambs  a  little  older.  We 
have,  even  in  our  age,  one  poet  who  pleads  for  this  creature  : — 

In  flowing  spring-time,  when  the  new-dropped  lamb, 

Tottering  with  weakness  by  his  mother’s  side, 

Feels  the  fresh  world  about  him,  and  each  thorn, 

Hillock,  or  furrow,  trips  his  feeble  feet, — 

Oh,  guard  him  carefully!  Dyer’s  Fleece,  book  1. 

One  or  both  of  the  circumstances  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
has  given,  even  at  this  remote  period,  a  pleasing  character  of  humanity  to 
the  religion  and  laws  of  the  eastern  nations.  Sir  William  Jones  has  trans- 
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lated  a  great  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  or  the  sacred  laws  of  the 
Hindoos.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inconsistencies  of  various  laws 
with  regard  to  the  human  being,  nor  with  the  cruel  superstitions  which 
disgrace  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins.  I  speak  simply  of  the  humanity 
to  animals  which  is  so  strongly  and  uniformly  inculcated  and  practised. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  laws  which  bear  upon  the  present  subject: — 

“  With  untrained  beasts  of  burden  let  him  not  travel,  nor  with  such  as 
are  oppressed  by  hunger  or  disease;  nor  with  such  as  have  imperfect  horns, 
or  eyes,  or  hoofs ;  but  let  him  constantly  travel  with  beasts  well  trained, 
whose  pace  is  quick ;  who  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  good  breed,  who  have  an 
agreeable  colour,  and  a  beautiful  form  ;  giving  them  very  little  pain  with 
his  whip.  Giving  pain  to  no  creature,  let  him  collect  virtue  by  degrees ; 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  companion  to  the  next  world,  as  the  white  ant 
by  degrees  builds  her  nest.” 

“  If  a  blow  attended  with  much  pain  be  given  either  to  human  creatures 
or  to  cattle,  the  king  shall  inflict  on  the  striker  a  punishment  as  heavy  as 
the  presumed  suffering. 

“  In  all  cases  of  hurting  a  limb,  wounding,  or  fetching  blood  from  an 
animal,  the  assailant  shall  pay  the  expense  of  a  perfect  cure ;  or,  in  his 
failure  in  doing  this,  both  full  damages  and  a  fine  to  the  same  amount.” 
— Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii. 

“  He  who  injures  animals  that  are  not  injurious  from  a  wish  to  give  him¬ 
self  pleasure,  adds  nothing  to  his  own  happiness,  living  or  dead :  while  he  who 
willingly  gives  no  animal  pain  or  confinement,  or  death,  but  seeketh  the  good 
of  all  created  beings,  enjoys  bliss  without  end.” — Primatt's  Duty  of  Mercy. 

We  will  add  no  more,  for  this  last  extract  contains  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  duty  we  are  inculcating,  and  its  reward. 

In  many  of  the  eastern  cities  hospitals  are  erected  for  the  reception  of 
diseased  and  helpless  animals  of  every  kind.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  one  at  Broach,  near  Surat,  in  Hindoostan. 

“  On  the  following  day,  our  friend  the  Sannyassee  undertaking  to  be 
our  guide,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pingiadole  or  hospital  for  animals.  It  was 
commodious  and  spacious,  closed  with  gates,  and  resembling  a  large 
English  straw-yard,  and  round  it  were  stalls  for  the  invalid  inhabitants. 
Numbers  of  lean  and  old  cattle,  which  reminded  us  of  Pharaoh’s  ill-favoured 
kine,  seemed  spending  their  last  days  in  comfort  and  luxury,  and  some 
were  actually  breathing  their  last.  Besides  these  and  a  few  milch  cows 
there  were  some  old  horses — an  antelope,  with  a  young  one  that  seemed  to 
have  broken  its  leg,  and  a  peacock ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  the 
fleas  and  other  insects  which  many  authors  describe  as  being  here.  The 
whole  looked  so  comfortable  that  we  could  have  spent  the  day  quite  as 
agreeably  there  as  in  many  a  caravansera  which  it  has  been  our  fate  to  visit.” 
— Ehvood's  Trace's  through  India. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  travels  of  Busbequius,  who  wrote  in  the 
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loth  century.  I  will  not  say  that  all  our  English  horses  could  be  managed 
in  the  same  way,  hut  it  is  a  pleasing  story  nevertheless  : — 

“When  I  travelled  through  Pontus,  part  of  Bythinia  and  Cappadocia,  I 
observed  with  much  interest  the  manner  in  which  the  peasants  treated  the 
foals  from  a  very  tender  age,  and  how  kindly  they  behaved  to  them,  rearing 
them  in  their  own  houses,  and  admitting  them  to  their  very  tables  ;  you 
would  have  thought  that  they  could  not  treat  their  children  with  more 
care  and  fondness.  Round  the  neck  of  each  they  put  a  necklace,  which 
they  believe  will  protect  him  from  every  kind  of  fascination  ;  of  this  all 
the  peasants  are  very  fearful,  and  therefore  never  neglect  to  protect  their 
favourite  horses  from  it  by  all  the  charms  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 
The  lads  who  have  the  charge  of  them  never  beat  or  strike  them  ;  kind 
words  and  stroaking  are  alone  employed  in  training  them.  Hence  they 
are  much  attached  to  man,  and  you  very  seldom  meet  with  a  vicious  horse. 
How  very  opposite  to  this  treatment  is  the  European  mode ! — according  to 
that,  nothing  can  be  done  but  by  loud  angry  words  and  severe  blows ;  hence 
it  arises,  that,  when  the  groom  enters  the  stables,  the  horses  quake  for  fear, 
and  both  hate  and  dread  their  attendants.” 

The  Turkish  humanity  to  animals  continues,  with  all  its  former  pe¬ 
culiarities,  to  the  present  day.  Here,  however,  let  me  be  understood.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  religious  belief  or  superstitious  practices. 
1  am  speaking  of  their  humanity,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  good  feeling 
enough  to  observe  and  to  applaud  that  which  is  good  in  every  religion  and 
every  man.  In  the  last  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  while  they  were  besieg¬ 
ing  Athens,  the  Turkish  garrison,  finding  their  animals  beginning  to 
suffer  from  thirst,  lowered  a  considerable  number  of  asses  from  their  walls, 
and  delivered  them  up  to  the  enemy,  choosing  rather  that  they  should  live 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  than  perish  miserably  with  themselves. 

When  the  Greeks  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  they  commenced  a 
sad  persecution  of  the  storks,  driving  them  from  the  chimney  tops  and 
ruined  columns,  where  they  had  enjoyed,  under  Mahometan  protection,  so 
many  centuries  of  hereditary  security.  The  sight  of  this  barbarity  pro¬ 
bably  grieved  the  Turks  as  much  as  the  destruction  of  their  houses  or 
the  violation  of  their  mosques. 

In  Syria,  and  in  Northern  Africa,  the  Arabian  horse  is  the  companion, 
the  friend,  the  beloved  of  the  wanderer  of  the  desert.  Next  to  his  wife  and 
children,  his  quadruped  companion  stands  highest  in  his  affections. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  of  these  countries,  the  love  of  animals 
is  carried  to  a  considerable  excess  ;  still,  however,  it  is  the  excess  of  a 
good  and  a  kind  principle  :  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  tread  Christian 
ground,  I  will  not  say  that  every  feeling  of  humanity  is  banished,  but 
there  is  an  inconsiderate  and,  often,  cruel  and  abominable  system  of  conduct 
pursued  towards  the  inferior  animals  which  consists  neither  with  our  supe¬ 
rior  science  or  religion. 
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IT  is  only  a  delegated  right  which  we  possess  over  the  infe- 
rior  creation.  It  was  entrusted  to  us  hy  Him  who  made  us  all; 
whose  grand  object  in  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  greatest  good;  who,  notwithstanding  this  delega¬ 
tion,  has  never  withdrawn  his  watchful  care,  and  whose  lender 
mercies  are  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands;  who,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  condescended  again  and 
again  to  express  his  regard,  not  merely  for  man,  but  for  the 
brute,  and  to  enact  certain  laws  which  had  especial  reference  to 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  inferior  animals — who  in  the 
Old  Testament  made  the  divine  favour  to  depend  in  a  most 
important  degree  on  the  practice  of  humanity — and  who,  in 
due  time,  gave  to  the  world  that  second  and  better  revelation 
in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  “  be  merciful  as  our  Father  also  is 
merciful,”  for  then,  and  then  alone,  we  shall  obtain  mercy. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  delegated  power,  it  includes  the 
use  of  the  inferior  creatures  as  food,  but  implies  no  thoughtless 
waste  of  life,  no  unnecessary  pain  in  the  destruction  of  the  animal*. 

*  When  the  right  of  destroying  the  inferior  animals  as  food  was  given  to 
Noah  and  his  family,  there  was  a  restriction  which  the  Jews  have  sacredly 
observed  onto  the  present  day :  “  The  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.”  Two  interpretations  have  been  given 
to  this,  and  both  of  them  founded  on  humanity.  The  first  is  the  barbarous 
way  of  slaughtering  the  victims,  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  evoked 
by  means  of  the  blood. — See  Hor.  Sat.,  lib.  viii,  27.  The  other  and  more 
probable  interpretation  is,  that  it  was  in  anticipation  of  the  horrible  practices 
which  afterwards  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and,  according  to 
Bruce  and  other  travellers,  still  continue,  of  cutting  away  and  devouring 
parts  of  the  animal  while  it  was  yet  alive. 

There  is  a  corresponding  passage  (Lev.  xvii,  13)  commanding  that,  if 
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To  be  born  and  to  die  is  the  lot  of  every  created  being. 
The  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Creator  are  better  answered, 
and  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  is  enjoyed  by  a  succession  of 
beings  passing  through  the  different  stages  of  existence,  than, 
at  least  in  this  lower  and  probationary  world,  could  be  obtained  by 
the  prolonged  life  of  any  of  them.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  of  indefinitely  prolonged  life ;  for  the  wheels  of  every 
machine  will  wear  away,  and  the  springs  will  lose  their  elastic 
force,  and  every  movement  has  a  tendency  gradually  to  cease. 
Each  being  has  a  certain  duration  of  life  allowed  him,  and  then 
he  passes  away. 

He  sometimes  dies  of  disease.  This  is  the  usual  lot  of  the 
human  being;  but  he  has  relatives  and  friends  to  soothe  his 
sorrows  or  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  he  has  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  last  account. 

In  a  few  cases  the  biped  or  quadruped  dies  of  pure  old  age, 
the  machine  being  absolutely  worn  out.  This  is  scarcely  desi¬ 
rable  even  for  the  human  being ;  for  the  last  years  of  such  an 
individual  are  those  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  To  the  inferior, 
animals  either  of  these  kinds  of  death  would  be  a  curse.  The 
concluding  periods  of  life  would  be  those  of  wretchedness  or 
of  famine.  To  them  another  mode  of  departure  is  allotted,  a 
sudden  and  a  violent  one. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  creation  one  class  of  animals 
preys  upon  another.  The  devoted  ones  are  aware,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  their  danger,  and  use  a  variety  of  precautions  to 
ward  it  off :  but  this  seems  very  little  to  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment ;  there  is  no  anxiety  or  dread,  and  their  life  is  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  happiness.  When  they  have  been  the  cause  of 
existence  to  others  of  the  same  species,  and  who  will  fill  their 
places,  and  do  their  duties,  their  fate  suddenly  overtakes  them, 
and  they  die.  That  which  is  literally  true  of  the  pet  is  essen¬ 
tially  so  of  the  greater  part  of  these  creatures. 

any  beast  or  fowl  is  hunted  or  caught,  the  hlood  thereof  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  poured  out.  When  that  is  done,  there  must  be  a  speedy  termination, 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  animal. 
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The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas’d  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow’ry  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais’d  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh !  blindness  to  the  future,  kindly  given, 

That  each  might  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven. 

Man  is  only  one  of  the  agents  in  this  system  of  destruction, 
and,  while  he  destroys  not  wantonly,  nor  renders  the  mode  of 
death  unnecessarily  painful,  he  is  lawfully  exercising  his  power 
in  converting  the  inferior  animals  to  his  use*. 

The  greater  part  of  his  raiment  is  derived  from  the  animal 
creation,  and  with  the  same  provisoes  he  has  a  right  to  obtain 
it  thence  ;  and,  finally,  as  his  intellectual  faculties  will  enable 
him  best  to  calculate  on  the  results  of  certain  modes  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  the  benefits  that  may  ensue  or  the  evils  that  may  be 
avoided,  he  has  a  right  to  tax  the  strength  and  speed  of  the 
animals  around  him.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  law  of  nature  or 
religion  which  gives  him  license  to  proceed.  This  tenure 
cannot  he  better  defined  than  in  the  oft-quoted  language  of 
Cowper : 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charg’d  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  may  die. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  ; 

They  there  are  privileged. 

The  sum  is  this  :  If  man’s  convenience, 

Health,  or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 


*  If  the  multiplication  of  animals  were  unchecked,  the  consequences 
would  be  most  fearful.  A  pair  of  redbreasts  would,  in  seven  years,  have 
increased  to  more  than  three  millions.  “  If  rats  were  suffered  to  multiply 
without  the  restraint  of  powerful,  positive,  natural  checks,  net  only  would 
fertile  plains  and  rich  cities  be  undermined  and  destroyed,  but  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  very  few  years,  would  be  left  a  barren  and  hideous 
waste,  covered  with  myriads  of  famished  animals,  against  which  man 
himself  would  contend  in  vain.” 

F other  gill' s  Philosophy  of  Nat.  Hist.,pp.  139. 
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Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sov’reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

This  delegated  power  naturally,  necessarily,  supposes  an 
account  to  be  rendered  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised.  In  the  fulness  of  his  pride,  and  the  carelessness  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  heart,  man  may  grossly  violate  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  unnecessarily  shorten  or  embitter  the  lives  of  his 
slaves ;  but  that  Being  who  created  the  inferior  animals,  who 
has  condescended  to  prescribe  rules  for  our  conduct  towards 
them,  and  who  has  placed  their  happiness  and  their  lives  so 
much  at  our  disposal,  will  hereafter  assuredly  vindicate  their 
rights. 

They  are  delegated  rights  which  are  committed  to  us,  and 
by  Him  who  made  all  things  for  the  promotion  of  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  that  his  creatures  could  enjoy.  There  are 
precepts  enough,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wThich  inculcate 
humanity  in  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  but  can  we- 
find  one  admission  that  the  brutes  are  mere  machines,  and  to 
be  used  as  our  capricious  fancies  may  dictate  ?  A  great  many 
of  these  animals  have  the  same  feelings  of  pain  with  ourselves ; 
and  all  of  them  have  that  degree  of  sensibility  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  found.  By  what  ordi¬ 
nance  are  they  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  justice  ?  They  are 
designed,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  our  use  and  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  where  is  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  them  when  and 
as  we  please,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  inhumanity  ? 

That  we  possessed  this  right  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
almost  universal  belief ;  such  is  still  the  opinion  of  many. 
These  persons  betray  a  woful  state  of  ignorance  on  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man. 
We  ask  again,  will  any  of  those  who  act  as  ill-humour  or 
passion  prompt  tell  us  what  code  of  law,  human  or  divine,  per¬ 
mits  them  to  use  their  dumb  slaves  with  brutality  ?  Will  they 
tell  us  on  what  principle  there  should  exist  an  acknowledged 
right  in  favour  of  man,  and  none  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
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animal  ?  Is  common  feeling  a  different  thing  in  the  human 
being  arid  the  brute? 

These  are  questions,  however,  which  need  not  be  farther 
urged.  The  law  of  the  land  has  begun  to  recognize  the  jus 
animalium.  It  will  no  longer  permit  the  claim  of  property  to 
be  urged  against  it.  It  will  permit  no  man  to  use  even  his 
own  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  It  has  entered  on  this  new 
and  glorious  career  of  legislation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  pursue  its  course  until  the  brute  receives,  in  return  for  the 
benefits  which  it  bestows  on  man,  “  sufficient  nourishment,  and 
merciful  treatment,  and  a  death  as  little  painful  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.” 

I  have  read,  many  a  time,  and  at  each  period  with  increasing 
pleasure,  the  opinion  on  this  point  of  one  of  the  best  judges 
that  ever  filled  the  bench,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales :  “  I  ever 
thought,”  says  he,  “that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  justice  due 
to  the  creatures  as  well  as  from  man  to  man,  and  that  an  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  the  creature’s  labour  is  an  injustice,  for  which 
we  must  account.  I  have,  therefore,  always  esteemed  it  a  part 
of  my  duty,  and  it  has  invariably  been  my  practice,  to  be  mer¬ 
ciful  to  my  beasts  ;  and  upon  the  same  account  I  have  declined 
all  cruelty  to  any  of  God’s  creatures.  Where  I  had  the  power,  I 
have  prevented  it  in  others.  I  have  abhorred  those  sports  that 
consist  in  torturing  them ;  and  if  any  noxious  creatures  must  be 
destroyed,  or  creatures  for  food  must  be  taken,  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  do  this  with  the  least  torture  or  cruelty ;  ever 
remembering,  that,  although  God  has  given  us  a  dominion  over 
his  creatures,  yet  it  is  under  a  law  of  justice,  prudence,  and 
moderation,  otherwise  we  should  become  tyrants,  and  not  lords 
over  God’s  creatures.” 

The  consideration  of  this  delegated  trust  shall  be  summed 
up  in  the  language  of  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  speech  thirty  years 
ago,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  preventing  malicious 
and  wanton  cruelty  to  animals  : — “  We  are  too  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  animals  under  the  dominion  of  man  in  no  view  but  that 
of  property ;  whereas  the  dominion  granted  to  us  over  the 
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animal  world  is  not  conceded  to  us  absolutely.  It  is  a  do¬ 
minion  in  trust ;  and  we  should  never  forget  that  the  animal 
over  which  we  exercise  our  power  has  all  the  organs  which 
render  it  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  It  sees,  it  hears, 
it  smells,  it  tastes.  It  feels  with  acuteness.  How  mercifully, 
then,  ought  we  to  exercise  the  dominion  entrusted  to  our  care!” 

But  let  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  services  of  the 
inferior  animals  be  acknowledged — let  them  be  considered  as 
created  for  our  convenience  and  abandoned  to  our  caprice ; — 
in  the  isolated  state  of  man,  let  the  mode  in  which  those  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  most  advantageously  exacted  for  his  individual 
benefit  be  the  guide  of  his  conduct  to  them — or,  when  he  has 
linked  himself  with  society,  let  the  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  rendered  most  valuable  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  be  the  guide  of  action — yet  then  comes  a  question. 
Will  mild  or  cruel  treatment,  moderate  or  murderous  exactions 
of  labour,  care  or  neglect,  regulated  conduct  or  wild  and  un¬ 
feeling  caprice,  best  conduce  to  our  obtaining  all  that  we  can 
enjoy  from  the  subjugation  of  the  inferior  creation  ?  We  will  _ 
place  the  subject  on  the  ground  of  interest,  on  a  pure  selfish 
principle,  and  yet  on  one  that  will  sufficiently  answer  our 
purpose  :  How  shall  we  best  derive  from  our  quadruped  slaves 
the  advantages  which  their  subjugation  affords  us  ? 

It  would  need  no  laboured  detail  to  shew  that  humanity  and 
interest  here  go  hand  in  hand — that  the  advantage  which  we 
derive  from  our  slaves  will  be  commensurate  with  the  care 
which  we  take  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  labour  ;  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  that  condition  ;  to  give  them  the  desire  willingly 
to  exert  themselves  for  us ;  to  tax  them  not  beyond  their 
natural  powers  ;  to  restrain  our  own  occasional  ill-temper,  and 
to  discourage  all  acts  of  cruelty  in  others. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  departure  from  a  system 
of  well-regulated  humanity  that  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  individual  or  of  society  ;  and  if  so,  the  voice  of 
society,  and  the  laws  of  society,  ought  to  restrain  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  single  instance  of  cruelty  to  any  animal 
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which  would  not  call  for  immediate  restraint  or  punishment  on 
account  of  the  injury  done  to  the  individual  or  the  community, 
and  the  greater  mischief  which  might  result  from  the  influence 
of  bad  example.  The  laws  relating  to  animals  might  be  safely 
made  to  turn  on  this  principle ;  for  it  is  one  sufficient  for  every 
humane  purpose,  if  legislators  would  make  it  so.  The  rights 
and  comforts  of  the  brute  might  be  perfectly  comprehended  in 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  society.  I  shall  have  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  follow  this  out,  when,  with  loathing,  I  review  the 
acts  of  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  different  domesticated  animals. 
I  am  reasoning  now  on  general  principles. 

Cruelty  not  only  defeats  its  own  object,  so  far  as  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  owner  of  the  animal  are  concerned,  but  it  has  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  character,  and  general  habits,  and 
domestic  conduct,  and  present  and  future  happiness,  of  the 
individual.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  instances  must  crowd  on  the 
recollection  of  every  one.  There  are  failings,  or  even  vices, 
which  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  counterbalanced  by  some 
good  habits  and  dispositions  ;  but  he  who  is  habitually  cruel — 
cruel  to  those  who  can  neither  remonstrate  nor  resist — cannot 
have  one  redeeming  quality,  so  far  as  the  kindlier  affections 
are  concerned.  The  practice  of  cruelty  exerts  a  malignant 
influence  on  every  thing  that  can  humanize  or  ennoble  a 
rational  being ;  whereas  in  the  excellent  language  of  Lord 
Erskine,  in  the  speech  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  “  the  humanity  which  we  extend  to  the  lower  creatures 
comes  abundantly  round  in  its  consequences  to  the  whole  human 
race.  The  moral  sense  which  the  practice  of  it  awakens  will 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  on  our  feelings  and  sympathies  for 
each  other.  The  violences  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
lower  orders  of  people  are,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  more 
owing  to  the  want  of  thought  and  reflection  than  to  any  ma¬ 
lignant  principle ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  sets  them  a  thinking 
on  the  duties  of  humanity,  more  especially  where  they  have  no 
rivalries  nor  resentments,  and  where  there  is  a  peculiar  gene¬ 
rosity  in  forbearance  and  compassion,  has  an  evident  tendency 
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to  soften  their  natures,  and  to  moderate  their  passions  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another*.” 

*  Speech,  p.  8. 

In  that  singular  but  valuable  book,  the  Zoologia  Ethic*?,  by  Jones  of 
Nayland,  there  is  a  severer  opinion  stated  than  the  author  of  this  Essay 
would  choose  to  give  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  “  Cruelty  to 
dumb  animals  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  vices  of  low  and  base  minds. 
Wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  ignorance  and  meanness  ;  a 
mark  which  all  the  external  advantages  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  nobility, 
cannot  obliterate.  It  is  consistent  neither  with  true  learning  nor  true 
civility.” 
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The  usefulness  of  many  of  the  animals  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  their  protec¬ 
tion  from  needless  cruelty,  if  not  of  their  right  to  kind  and 
good  usage.  All  are  far  more  independent  of  man  than  he  is 
of  them.  They  want  not  his  aid  to  provide  themselves  with 
shelter,  with  clothing,  and  with  food.  On  the  contrary,  proud 
as  he  is  of  his  fancied  superiority,  and,  presuming  on  that,  too 
often  treating  them  with  contumely  and  cruelty,  were  it  not 
for  them,  few  of  his  luxuries  would  remain;  nay,  even  the 
very  essentials  of  life  would  he  withdrawn,  and  he  would  be 
reduced  to  worse  than  the  debasement  of  the  savage.  He 
would  perish  by  hunger,  or  cold,  or  violence. 

In  our  own  country,  supposing  that  the  horse  were  no 
longer  our  slave,  what  would  become  of  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  our  pleasures  ?  Let  us  look  around  and  see  how  many 
of  the  objects  of  our  national  pride,  how  many  of  the  comforts 
of  our  every-day-life,  would  have  been  wanting,  if  he  had  not 
worked  for  us.  Our  dress  !  We  owe  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  contribute  that  nutriment  which  prolongs  our  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  domesticated  animal,  quadruped  or  fowl, 
to  whom  we  do  not  owe  something ;  while  they  who  live  in  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  deep,  supply  us  with  many  a  luxury,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  take  from 
each  that  which  ministers  to  our  wants  ?  That  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  beings  yearly  perish  in  order  that  we  may  live  ?  Shall 
we  add  to  this,  unnecessary  and  demoniacal  cruelty  ?  Shall  we 
endeavour  to  devise  other  means  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  wrung 
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from  the  hard  efforts,  the  merciless  tasks,  the  unspeakable 
agonies  of  a  wretched,  afflicted,  and  prematurely-exhausted  and 
ruined  multitude  of  beings  ?  Shall  we,  in  order  to  gratify 
some  foolish  caprice  of  the  moment,  urge  our  willing  or  our 
unwilling  servants,  by  the  whip  and  by  the  goad,  to  labours  far 
beyond  their  strength  ?  Every  heart  that  is  not  completely 
callous,  protests  against  such  cruel  deeds.  Every  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  humanity  deplores  them :  and  He  on  whom  the 
future  fate  of  all  will  depend  has  declared  that  to  the  merciful 
alone  shall  mercy  be  finally  shewn. 

Putting,  however,  this  ultimate  retribution  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  will  not  he  who  can  abuse  those  upon  whom,  and  by 
means  of  whom,  he  lives,  be  regarded  with  loathing  and  abhor¬ 
rence  by  every  well-constituted  mind  ? 

Again,  let  us  look  around  and  see  what  kind  of  world  it  is 
that  we  inhabit.  Countless  myriads  of  beings  are  continually 
appearing  on  and  departing  from  the  stage  of  life.  To  each  is 
allotted  the  joyous  transports  of  youth ;  the  serious,  yet  pleas¬ 
ing  cares  of  mature  life ;  and  then,  ere  he  can  long  be  the 
victim  of  disease,  ere  he  can  feel  the  inconvenience  and  pains 
of  decrepitude,  he  suddenly  disappears.  He  has,  generally 
speaking,  sufficient  foresight  of  danger  to  protect  himself  until 
he  has  enjoyed  the  most  pleasurable  portion  of  existence,  and 
discharged  those  duties  for  which  he  was  created,  and  then  he 
is  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  His  end  is  a  violent  one ;  but 
it  is  sudden,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  lingering  pains  and 
recollections  and  fears  by  which  old  age,  or  what  is  termed  a 
natural  death,  is  accompanied.  In  his  own  department — form¬ 
ing  his  portion  of  the  “  stupendous  whole” — each  one  is  happy. 

If  the  time  comes  when  he  is  suddenly  swept  away,  it  is 
because  the  hey-day  of  his  life  is  over ;  and  he  is  making  way 
for  others  to  go  through  those  joyous  stages  of  existence  which 
he  has  passed. 

“  Well !”  says  the  cruel  man,  “  I  but  destroy  that  which 
would  otherwise  soon  perish.  I  am  but  acting  on  the  law  of 
nature.  This  and  the  other  animal  dies  that  I  may  live.” 

The  right  of  man  to  destroy  animal  life  for  his  own  support, 
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and  even  for  his  convenience,  we  have  not  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
puted.  It  is  the  causeless  destruction  of  it  to  which  we  object. 
It  is  murder  without  any  object  but  to  gratify  the  caprice  of 
the  moment.  It  is  causing  that  death  to  be  attended  by  need¬ 
less  pain.  Or,  in  another  view,  it  is  considering  the  animals 
around  us  as  mere  machines,  contrived  for  our  use.  It  is  the 
ruling  of  them  by  threats  and  by  terror,  by  the  whip  and  by 
the  spur.  It  is  prematurely  exhausting  their  powers,  and  then 
consigning  them  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  their  existence 
under  a  needier,  and  therefore  more  unreasonable  task-master. 
It  is  against  this  that  we  enter  our  protest,  and  of  barbarity 
like  which  nature  affords  no  parallel. 

As  a  plea  against  wantonly  destroying  or  torturing  the 
smaller  insects,  reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  beautiful 
structure  of  parts,  or  of  the  whole  frame,  of  many  of  them 
when  examined  through  a  microscope.  What  can  exceed  the 
splendour  of  the  external  or  scaly  wings  of  the  beetle  tribe  ? 
They  display  all  the  varying  shades  of  molten  silver  and  of 
burnished  gold.  The  diamond-beetle  has  drawn  from  every 
observer  expressions  of  the  highest  admiration.  There  is 
nothing  of  human  manufacture  comparable  with  it — nor  with 
the  thousand  shades  of  the  most  exquisite  colours  exhibited  in 
the  wings  of  many  of  the  moths ;  nor  with  the  inner  wing  of 
every  insect,  transparent  like  the  finest  gauze,  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  delicate. 

These,  however,  rarely  come  into  the  custody  of  the  cruel 
man.  I  will  refer  to  the  animals  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
and  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  opportunity  of  torturing. 
I  would  speak  of  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  each  to  the  precise 
situation  which  he  occupies.  There  are  common  points  among 
them.  Each  has  a  heart  to  circulate  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  and  lungs  to  purify  it,  and  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
Each  has  a  brain  and  nerves  of  various  systems  connected 
with  the  intellect  of  the  animal,  or  with  the  general  functions 
of  life  :  and  every  one  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  peculiar  destiny  he  has  to 
fulfil.  The  small  stomach  of  the  horse  is  so  contrived  that 
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there  shall  be  no  weight,  no  body  of  food  pressing  against  the 
lungs  and  impeding  respiration,  and  interfering  with  speed. 
The  singularly  constructed  stomach  of  the  omnivorous  swine — 
the  curiously  complicated  ones  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fitted  to 
extract  every  portion  of  nutriment  from  the  ingesta,  and  enable 
the  animals  to  which  they  belong,  and  especially  the  cattle,  to 
supply  us  plentifully  with  food,  both  while  they  are  living  and 
after  they  are  destroyed. 

The  disposition  and  habits  of  the  different  domesticated 
animals — the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  horse — the  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  ox — the  intelligence  and  fidelity  of  the  dog — these 
are  subjects  which  will  pleasantly  and  profitably  employ  our 
study,  and  excite  our  attachment  to  the  animal  and  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  skill  displayed  in  the  structure  of  each. 

Some  will  and  do  object  that,  after  all  we  can  say,  the  brute 
is  but  a  machine :  you  must  operate  upon  him  by  means  of  his 
feelings,  and  you  can  govern  him  by  coercion  alone.  There  is 
a  reluctance  not  only  in  the  cruel  person  but  in  many  who  are 
well-disposed  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  admit  that  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  have  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  “  It  is,”  say  they, 
“  destroying  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  human  nature, 
and  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  separates  us  from  the 
inferior  creation.”  Let  us  calmly  consider  this  point. 

The  infant  comes  into  the  world  with  no  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  although  with  a  capacity 
for  endless  improvement.  By  degrees  he  begins  to  take  notice 
of  the  passing  scene.  An  impression  is  made  on  the  fibrils  of 
certain  nerves.  Rays  from  a  thousand  objects  fall  upon  the 
retina.  Vibrations  of  the  air  strike  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  or 
the  fingers  rest  upon  objects  of  a  certain  form  and  character  and 
substance.  These  impressions,  by  means  of  various  nervous 
filaments,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain — the  common  storehouse 
of  them  all ;  and  there,  by  some  wondrous  power,  some  spiritual 
agency,  too  sacred  for  us  to  descant  upon  here — some  original 
divine  inspiration,  that  by  which  man  first  became  a  living  soul 
— these  impressions  are  received  and  registered,  and  combined, 
and  stored  up.  Their  connexions  are  traced,  their  consequences 
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appreciated ;  and  from  these  processes  result  the  measure  and 
the  character  of  our  knowledge  ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  intel¬ 
lectual  and  our  moral  acquirements. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  presiding  intellectual  or  spi¬ 
ritual  power  in  the  human  being  and  the  brute,  the  same 
nervous  system  is  found  in  both,  and,  all  cruel  experiments 
being  avoided,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  more  interesting 
subject  than  the  gradual  development  of  the  nervous  system 
through  the  various  tribes  of  living  beings. 

On  account  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  services  which  they  are  designed  to  render  man,  the  organs 
of  sense  are  far  more  powerful  in  the  inferior  creatures  than  in 
the  human  being. 

The  nerve  of  smell  has  much  greater  comparative  bulk  in  the 
quadruped  than  in  man  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  this  nerve  is  the  acuteness  of  the  scent.  There  is  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  reason  for  this.  The  sense  of  smell  is  in  man 
connected  only  with  pleasure — in  the  inferior  beings  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  life.  It  is  that  by  which  the  animal  is  directed  to 
wholesome  food,  and  to  his  own  peculiar  nutriment,  amidst  the 
innumerable  plants  that  spring  from  the  earth. 

The  acute  scent  of  the  brute  is  likewise  destined  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable  to  man.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  horrible  use 
made  of  the  scent  of  the  bloodhound  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
unhappy  natives  of  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands :  one 
pleasing  story,  however,  amidst  many  a  horrible  one,  can  be 
related  of  these  animals.  A  planter  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America.  One  day  the  youngest  of  his  family,  a  child  about 
four  years  old,  disappeared.  The  father,  becoming  alarmed, 
explored  the  woods  in  every  direction,  but  without  success. 
On  the  following  day  the  search  was  renewed,  during  which 
a  native  Indian  happened  to  pass,  accompanied  by  his  dog — 
one  of  the  true  bloodhound  breed.  Being  informed  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  planter,  he  requested  that  the  shoes  and  stockings 
last  worn  by  the  child  might  be  brought  to  him.  He  made  the 
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dog  smell  to  them,  and  patted  him.  The  intelligent  animal 
seemed  to  comprehend  all  about  it,  for  he  began  immediately  to 
sniff  around.  The  Indian  and  his  dog  plunged  into  the  wood. 
They  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  dog  began  to  bay : 
he  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  scent ;  and,  presently 
afterwards,  being  assured  of  it,  he  uttered  a  louder  and  more 
expressive  note,  and  darted  off  at  full  speed  into  the  forest. 
The  Indian  followed,  and,  after  a  considerable  time,  met  his 
dog  bounding  hack,  his  noble  countenance  beaming  with  ani¬ 
mation.  The  hound  turned  again  into  the  wood,  his  master 
being  not  far  behind ;  and  they  found  the  child  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 
Noble  dog  !  we  will  not  include  thee  in  the  maledictions  which 
we  have  often  been  tempted  to  utter  against  thy  race,  and  the 
more  savage  beings  that  employed  them. 

In  another  case  the  acuteness  of  scent  of  a  far  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  useful  dog — the  Colley  or  Scotch  sheep  dog — was 
somewhat  awkwardly  employed.  A  young  man,  deluded  to 
become  a  slieep-stealer,  selected  some  sheep  from  the  flock - 
of  a  former  master,  and  set  off  with  them  towards  Edinburgh. 
He  had  not  quite  left  the  farm  when  his  conscience  smote  him, 
and  he  quitted  the  sheep,  and  let  them  go  again  to  the  hill. 
He  called  off  his  dog,  and  mounting  his  pony  rode  away. 

After  proceeding  about  three  miles,  he  thought  he  heard 
something  behind  him,  and  looking  round,  he  saw  his  dog 
driving  the  stolen  sheep  at  a  furious  rate,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  his  master.  He  was  exceedingly  troubled ;  for  the  sheep 
having  come  so  far  from  home,  he  dreaded  that  there  would 
be  a  pursuit.  He  beat  the  dog  for  the  uncalled-for  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  rode  off  a  second  time,  taking  the  colley  with  him. 
He  had  not  ridden  above  a  mile,  before  he  perceived  that  his 
assistant  had  again  given  him  the  slip ;  and,  suspecting  for 
what  purpose,  he  was  sadly  alarmed,  as  well  as  chagrined. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  the  animal  to  himself,  and  took  a 
road  across  the  country,  which  he  was  sure  his  dog  had  never 
traversed. 
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He  pursued  a  circuitous  route  through  some  lanes,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  a  gate,  which  he  opened  and  shut  behind  him ; 
and,  half  a  mile  farther  on,  he  called  at  a  farm  house  and 
breakfasted.  As  he  was  about  to  start  again,  a  person  told  him 
that  he  needed  not  to  hurry  himself,  for  his  dog  had  got  the  sheep 
safe  enough  down  at  the  crooked  gate.  After  this  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  poor  fellow  to  get  rid  of  them ;  so  he  drove  them 
on  and  sold  them;  and  the  transaction  cost  him  his  life. 

The  dog,  for  the  last  four  or  five  miles  that  he  had  brought 
the  sheep,  could  have  had  no  other  guide  to  the  road  his  master 
had  gone  than  the  smell  of  his  pony’s  feet. 

The  sense  of  sight  is  far  stronger  in  the  inferior  animals 
than  in  man.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  birds  of  prey  scented 
their  food  at  a  distance.  A  naturalist  concealed  a  quantity  of 
their  favourite  aliment  from  some  of  these  birds.  It  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  putrefaction  ;  but  they  were  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  attracted  by  the  odour.  When,  however,  it  was  fairly 
exposed  to  view,  troops  of  birds  that,  before  this,  had  been  too 
far  away  for  human  sight  to  detect  them,  quickly  gathered 
round  and  devoured  the  meat. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight  that  the  carrier  pigeon 
performs,  with  such  unerring  precision,  his  long  and  rapid 
flight ;  but  at  night,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  much  obscured, 
he  either  rests,  or  becomes  bewildered. 

The  hearing  of  most  animals  is  far  more  acute  than  that  of 
the  human  being.  The  cry  of  the  hounds  will  be  recognized 
by  the  horse,  and  his  ears  will  be  erect,  and  he  will  be  all 
spirit  and  impatience,  long  before  the  rider  is  conscious  of  the 
least  sound.  The  nightingale,  and  many  a  bird  of  song,  is 
often  plainly  answering  to  the  note  of  his  rival,  when  that  rival 
is  completely  out  of  cur  hearing. 

The  superior  acuteness  of  his  senses  prepares  the  animal  for 
his  own  provision  and  safety,  and  for  our  service.  In  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  these  confined  within  certain 
and  very  limited  bounds,  the  brutes  are  our  superiors. 

We  have  not,  however,  forgotten  the  store-house  where  all 
these  materials  are  hoarded  up.  We  have  not  forgotten  that 
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portion  of  the  frame — the  brain — where  the  spirit  of  intelli¬ 
gence  has  established  its  peculiar  abode.  It  exists  in  the 
brute.  The  connexion  between  it  and  every  organ  of  sense  is  as 
evident  as  in  the  man  ;  but,  as  we  might  suppose,  considering 
the  relation  and  the  destiny  of  the  two  classes  of  beings,  it  is 
sadly  shorn  of  its  proportions.  Compared  with  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  body,  the  brain  of  the  ox  is  not  -J.th  part  of  the  size  of 
that  of  the  human  being — the  brain  of  the  sheep  about  -jL-th — 
that  of  the  horse  T\th — and  that  of  the  dog  varying  from  -j^th 
to  '  th.  It  is  curious  that,  while  we  are  calculating  the  relative 
bulk  of  the  brain,  we  are  also  recording  the  comparative  intel¬ 
ligence  of  these  animals.  The  ox  stands  the  lowest  among  our 
domesticated  quadrupeds,  and  the  dog,  beyond  comparison,  the 
highest. 

Still  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Observation 
and  experiment  are  fast  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  one 
particular  part  of  the  brain  that  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  intelli¬ 
gence — the  external ,  cineritious,  or  cortical  part.  To  this 
portion  fibres  may  be  traced  from  all  the  organs  of  sense ; 
and  from  it  to  every  part  of  the  frame.  Thither  the  intelligence  * 
is  communicated,  and  thence  the  commands  are  received. 

That  portion,  comparing  the  bulk  of  the  different  brains,  is 
far  more  abundant  in  the  human  being  than  in  any  of  the 
inferior  animals.  We  are  establishing  no  rivalry;  we  presume 
not  to  hint — for  it  is  wisely  hidden  from  us — at  any  similarity 
or  difference  in  the  development  of  intellectual  power ;  but 
that  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  situation  and  duties,  and,  probably,  the  prospects  of  the 
two  classes  of  beings. 

The  brute,  each  in  his  order,  was  made  for  one  little  com¬ 
partment  only  of  the  boundless  plan  of  Providence.  There, 
indeed,  he  is  perfect.  Our  superior  skill  could  make  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  structure  or  economy  of  the  least  of  them ; 
but  he  has  not  faculties  or  powers  to  fit  him  for  any  other 
situation  than  that  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  horse  and  the 
dog — they  are  noble  animals — but  displace  them,  and  they 
would  be  comparatively  useless.  Man  was  made,  as  we  have 
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admitted  at  the  commencement  of  this  Essay,  the  vicegerent 
over  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  He 
sways  the  destinies  of  many  of  the  animals  ;  he  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  admire  the  aim  and  object  of  the  creation  of  others; 
but  he  can  also  extend  his  views  to  other  worlds ;  he  can  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  a  state  of  endless  existence,  and  of  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  and  happiness. 

We  are  not  forgetting  the  boundaries  which  limit  the  existence 
and  the  worth  of  the  two  ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  order  to  encourage  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  inferior  creation,  we  are  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the 
difference  between  them,  in  one  of  the  most  essential  of  all 
points,  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind. 

Their  very  inferiority  fits  them  for  the  task  that  is  required 
of  them,  and  recommends  them  to  our  benevolence.  The 
acuteness  of  their  senses,  and  the  hulk  of  the  nerves  which 
give  motion  and  vigour  to  every  limb,  qualify  them  for  our 
service ;  and  the  service  which  they  render  deserves  our  grati¬ 
tude  ;  but  were  proportionate  intellect  added  to  their  strength 
— were  they  enabled  to  estimate  their  relative  situation  and 
rights,  and  power — could  they  become  conscious  of  their 
strength  and  of  the  objects  that  might  be  effected  by  it,  they 
would  burst  their  bonds,  and  man  would,  in  his  turn,  be  the 
victim  and  the  slave.  This  argument,  however,  deserves  far¬ 
ther  consideration. 

What  are  the  principal  steps  by  which  knowledge  is  ac¬ 
quired  ?  There  should  be  consciousness,  and  a  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  impression,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  power,  or 
exercise  of  intelligence :  we  call  it  ATTENTION.  If  the  im¬ 
pression,  however  vivid,  is  suffered  to  pass  quickly  away, 
vanishing  “like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,”  and  leaving  no 
“  reek  behind” — if  the  mind  is  not  abstracted  from  other 
things,  and  bent  for  awhile  on  the  subject  before  it,  nothing  of 
sterling  value  will  ever  he  attained.  It  is  the  faculty  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  distinguishes  the  promising  youth  from  him  of 
whom  no  good  hope  can  be  formed,  and  the  scientific  man  from 
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the  superficial  and  ignorant  one.  The  terrier,  with  every 
faculty  absorbed  in  his  eager  watching  for  his  prey — the  per¬ 
severance  with  which  the  hound  follows  the  scent,  lost  to  every 
other  smell,  whether  arising  from  the  earth  or  from  the  track 
of  various  animals ;  the  abstraction  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pursuit  by  the  scent  even 
of  another  animal  of  the  same  species,  that  may  accidentally 
start  or  be  thrust  out  by  the  wily  fugitive,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  with  which  he  follows  the  first  even  to  the  very  death — 
the  pointer  standing  stanch  to  his  point,  notwithstanding  the 
blunders  of  his  companion  or  the  unskilfulness  of  his  master ; 
these  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  attention  in  the 
inferior  creatures. 

The  attention  having  been  sufficiently  directed  to  a  certain 
object,  in  order  to  acquire  a  clear  and  correct  notion  of  it,  what 
becomes  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  ?  Is  it  transient 
and  evanescent,  or  is  it  stored  up  for  future  reflection  and  use  ? 
The  latter  is  the  office  of  MEMORY,  and  it  is  as  important  as 
that  of  attention.  The  breaking  of  the  horse  and  the  training 
of  the  dog  afford  instances  of  this.  Many  a  colt  or  dog  seems  * 
to  comprehend,  almost  by  intuition,  the  meaning  of  the  breaker ; 
but,  with  spirits  ever  alive,  the  impression  is  evanescent,  and  it 
requires  the  frequent  hint  of  the  voice,  and  sometimes  of  the 
whip,  to  impress  the  lesson  deeply.  There  are  others,  again, 
who,  from  actual  stupidity  or  obstinacy,  cannot  or  will  not 
comprehend  wdiat  is  required  of  them,  until,  by  frequent  and 
painful  repetitions  of  the  lesson,  it  is  at  length  understood,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  part  and  portion  of  the  animal  during  life. 

The  pointer,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the  parlour,  spends, 
possibly,  a  year  or  two  in  inactivity,  and  then,  perchance,  is 
taken  once  more  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  and  pleasures. 
In  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  is  a  little  wild  at  first;  but  he  soon 
settles  down  to  his  work,  and  performs  it  as  beautifully  and  as 
stanchly  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  recollection  of  kindness  which  no 
lapse  of  years  can  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  dog.  The 
wanderer  of  Ithaca  had  been  forgotten  by  all  who  formerly 
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lived  on  his  bounty ;  but  his  faithful  dog  instantly  recognized 
him,  and  fawned  upon  him  and  died. 

The  story  of  the  lion  in  whose  den  a  run-away  slave  found 
refuge,  and  endeared  himself  to  the  monarch  of  the  desert  by 
plucking  a  rankling  thorn  from  his  foot,  never  failed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  school-boy.  Years  had  passed  over 
them  ere  these  friends  met  again ;  and  then  the  slave  had  been 
taken,  and  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by  a  wild  beast ;  and  this 
very  lion,  who  had  been  entrapped  by  the  hunters,  and  was  now 
half-starved  for  the  purpose,  was  doomed  to  be  his  executioner. 
The  cage  was  opened,  and  with  mane  erect  and  fearful  roar  he 
darted  towards  his  victim.  But  ere  he  had  half  traversed  the 
arena  he  slackened  his  pace,  and,  creeping  towards  the  man, 
looked  wistfully  in  his  face,  and  licked  his  feet.  They  were 
the  companions  of  the  desert ;  and  the  noble  beast  had  not 
forgotten  his  benefactor! 

My  own  experience  furnishes  me  with  an  instance  like  the 
preceding  ones,  of  the  memory  and  the  gratitude  of  the  dog. 
I  had,  many  years  ago,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  as  thoroughly 
attached  to  me  as  these  faithful  creatures  generally  are  to  those 
who  use  them  well.  It  became  inconvenient  for  me  to  keep 
him,  and  I  gave  him  to  one  who  I  knew  would  be  kind  to  him. 
Four  years  passed  and  I  had  not  seen  him,  although  I  had 
often  inquired  about  him :  but  one  day  I  was  walking  towards 
Kingston,  and  had  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  Jerry 
Abershaw’s  gibbet  then  stood,  when  I  met  Carlo  and  the  master 
to  whom  I  had  consigned  him.  He  recollected  me  in  a  moment, 
and  we  made  much  of  each  other.  His  master,  after  a  little 
chat,  proceeded  towards  Wandsworth,  and  Carlo,  as  in  duty 
bound,  followed  him.  I  had  not,  however,  got  more  than  half 
way  down  the  hill  when  he  was  at  my  side,  lowly  but  deeply 
growling,  and  every  hair  bristling.  I  looked  to  the  right,  and 
there  were  two  ill-looking  fellows  making  their  way  through 
the  bushes  which  then  occupied  the  angular  space  between  the 
Roehampton  and  Wandsworth  roads.  Their  intention  was 
scarcely  questionable,  and,  indeed,  a  week  or  two  before  I  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  two  miscreants  like  them. 
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I  can  scarcely  say  what  I  felt ;  for  presently  one  of  the 
scoundrels  emerged  from  the  bushes  not  twenty  yards  from  me ; 
but  he  no  sooner  saw  my  companion,  and  heard  his  growling, 
the  loudness  and  depth  of  which  were  fearfully  increasing,  than 
he  retreated,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  or  of  his  associate. 
My  gallant  defender  accompanied  me  to  the  direction  post  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  there,  with  many  a  mutual  and 
honest  greeting,  we  parted,  and  he  bounded  away  to  overtake 
his  rightful  owner.  We  never  met  again;  but  I  need  not  say 
that  I  often  thought  of  him  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  horse  never  forgets  a  road  he  has  once  travelled. 
Should  years  pass  away,  and  his  next  journey  be  in  the  dusk, 
or  in  the  dark,  the  rider  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  animal 
have  his  own  way,  and  he  will  safely  reach  the  destined  spot. 
A  friend  assured  me  that  he  once  rode  thirty  miles  from  home 
on  a  young  horse  which  he  had  bred,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
horse  had  ever  before  seen  the  village  to  which  he  was  bound. 
Two  years  passed  over,  and  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  the  same 
journey.  No  one  rode  this  horse  but  himself,  and  he  was  per-  . 
fectly  assured  that  the  animal  had  not  since  been  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  A  mile  or  two  before  he  reached  his  journey’s  end  he 
was  quite  benighted.  He  had  to  traverse  moor  and  common, 
and  he  could  scarcely  see  his  horse’s  head.  The  rain  began 
to  pelt.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  here  I  am,  lost — absolutely  lost. 

I  know  not,  nor  can  I  see  an  inch  of,  my  road.  I  have  heard 
much  of  the  memory  of  the  horse ;  it  is  my  only  hope  now — 
so  there” — throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse’s  neck — “go  on.” 
In  half  an  hour  he  was  safe  at  his  friend’s  gate. 

The  stupid  sheep  will  afford  us  an  elucidation  of  the  memory 
of  objects  early  seen,  a  faculty  often  very  delightful  to  man, 
and  especially  to  the  old  man.  A  Scotch  ewe,  purchased  from 
a  farmer,  was  driven  full  a  hundred  miles  away.  In  process  of 
time  she  produced  a  lamb,  and  then,  it  seems,  that  the  memory 
of  her  early  days  stole  upon  her,  and  she  determined  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  her  youth.  She  had  never  been  that  road  except 
when  she  was  first  driven  from  home ;  but  she  set  off  with  the 
lamb  following  her,  and  which  she  was  often  obliged  to  hurry 
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on  by  impatient  bleatings.  She  was  heard  of  in  various  places 
— she  was  always  pursuing  the  direct  road —  she  was  nine  long 
days  on  her  journey,  and  at  length  safely  reached  her  native 
farm. 

Connected  with  memory  is  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS,  i.  e. 
when  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event  brings  to  our  minds  a 
whole  train  of  thoughts :  and,  one  link  being  obtained,  the  en¬ 
tire  chain  of  reasoning  occurs.  This  is  evident  and  powerful 
in  the  quadruped.  The  pointer  will  be  quiet  enough  while  his 
master  has  on  his  usual  apparel;  perhaps  he  will  scarcely 
wish  to  accompany  him  abroad ;  but  the  moment  he  sees  the 
shooting  jacket  he  is  all  ecstacy,  because  he  associates  with  it 
the  recollection  of  many  a  day’s  sport;  and,  if  he  suspects  that 
he  may  possibly  he  left  behind,  he  will  steal  out  and  anxiously 
await  the  arrival  of  his  master  on  the  road  which  he  usually 
takes.  There  is  not  a  petted  dog  who  does  not  associate  an 
excursion  with  the  putting  on  of  the  hat  or  the  bonnet ;  and 
good  care  does  he  take  that  his  owner  shall  not  go  out  without 
him. 

Mr.  Dibdin  relates  the  following  story,  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  association,  as  well  as  of  indelible  affection.  “  A 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  go  a  journey  periodically.  His  stay 
was  short,  and  his  departure  and  return  were  true  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  The  dog  was  always  uneasy  when  he  first  lost 
his  master,  and  moped  in  a  corner ;  but  recovered  gradually  as 
the  time  for  his  return  approached :  and  when  he  was  certain 
that  his  owner  was  not  far  from  home,  he  bounded  away  to  meet 
him.  At  length  the  old  gentleman  grew  infirm  and  incapable 
of  continuing  his  journeys.  The  dog  by  this  time  was  also 
grown  old,  and  became  at  length  quite  blind ;  but  this  misfor¬ 
tune  did  not  hinder  him  from  fondling  upon  his  master,  whom 
he  knew  from  all  other  persons,  and  for  whom  his  affection 
was  rather  increased  than  diminished.  The  old  gentleman 
died.  The  dog  watched  the  corpse,  blind  as  he  was ;  and  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  the  undertaker  from  screwing  up  the 
body  in  the  coffin,  while  he  most  outrageously  opposed  its  being 
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taken  out  of  the  house.  He  now  grew  disconsolate,  lost  his 
flesh,  and  was  evidently  verging  towards  his  end. 

“  One  day  he  heard  a  stranger  come  into  the  house,  and  rose 
to  meet  him.  His  master,  when  old  and  infirm,  had  worn 
ribbed  stockings  for  warmth.  The  gentleman  had  stockings 
on  of  the  same  kind.  The  dog  thought  that  it  was  his  former 
owner.  With  the  ribbed  stockings  he  associated  him  whom  he 
had  long  and  faithfully  served,  and  he  began  to  demonstrate  the 
most  extravagant  pleasure ;  but,  upon  farther  examination,  find¬ 
ing  his  mistake,  he  crept  into  a  corner  and  died.” 

IMAGINATION  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  recall 
parts  and  portions  of  former  impressions,  and  combine  them  in 
different  ways ;  forming  new  images,  fanciful,  or  sublime,  or 
ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  scenes  can  never  be 
realized :  they  are  mere  day-dreams,  although  some  may  be 
more  faithful  portraitures  of  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a 
delightful,  a  useful,  but  sometimes  a  dangerous  faculty. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  imagination  in  the  brute. 
W7e  perceive  it  in  his  dreams ;  he  runs,  he  hunts,  he  fights 
while  the  external  senses  are  asleep.  When  the  sportsman  is 
preparing  for  his  excursion,  what  is  it  but  the  anticipation  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  field  that  animates  his  dog,  and  produces 
the  most  boisterous  ebullitions  of  joy?  When  the  hunter 
starts  at  a  distant  cry  of  the  hounds — every  motion  and  every 
attitude  telling  how  eager  he  is  to  break  away — what  is  this 
but  the  vivid  recollection  of  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  future 
pleasure  ? 

The  brutes,  then,  are  evidently  possessed  of  attention,  and 
memory,  and  association,  and  imagination.  The  difference 
between  the  biped  and  his  quadruped  slave  is  in  degree,  and 
not  in  kind.  Then  how  stands  the  account  as  to  the  result  of 
these  preparatives  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  principle  ? 
By  means  of  one  of  the  senses  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
mind — attention  fixes  it  there— memory  frequently  recurs  to 
it — association  and  imagination  combine  it  rightly  or  errone¬ 
ously  with  many  another — and  judgment  determines  the  value 
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of  it  and  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn.  This  is  the 
process  of  animal  reasoning.  “  Reason,”  says  our  great  lexico¬ 
grapher,  “  is  the  power  by  which  we  deduce  one  proposition 
from  another,  or  proceed  from  premises  to  consequences.”  I 
wanted  one  day  to  go  through  a  tall  iron  gate,  from  one  part 
of  my  premises  to  another ;  but,  just  within  it,  lay  a  poor  lame 
puppy,  and  I  could  not  get  in  without  rolling  the  little  fellow 
over,  and  perhaps  seriously  injuring  him.  I  stood  for  awhile 
hesitating,  and  at  length  determined  to  go  round,  through 
another  gate ;  when  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had  been 
waiting  patiently  for  his  wonted  caresses,  and  wondering  why 
I  did  not  come  in,  looked  accidentally  down  at  the  invalid. 
He  comprehended  the  -whole  business  in  a  moment ;  he  put 
down  his  great  paw;  and  as  quickly  and  as  gently  as  possible 
rolled  the  invalid  out  of  the  way,  and  then  drew  himself  back 
in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  opening  of  the  gate. 

Here  was  a  plain  and  palpable  act  of  reasoning.  “  Why  does 
not  my  master  come  in  as  usual  ?  This  little  fellow  is  in  the  way, 
and  he  cannot  open  the  gate  without  disturbing  or  hurting  him. 
I’ll  get  rid  of  that and  immediately  he  rolls  the  obstacle 
aside,  but,  with  the  characteristic  noble  feeling  of  his  breed,  he 
takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  invalid.  “  Now,”  he  continues,  “  I 
must  take  myself  out  of  the  way,  and  then  every  obstacle  will 
be  removed.”  No  philosopher  ever  reasoned  more  accurately 
than  our  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog.  No  one  ever  drew  more 
legitimate  consequences  from  certain  existing  premises. 

Take  another  story  of  one  of  this  noble  breed,  which  I  know 
to  be  founded  on  fact.  A  vessel  was  driven  on  the  beach  of 
Lydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  rolling  furiously.  Eight  poor 
fellows  were  crying  for  help,  but  not  a  boat  could  be  got  off  to 
their  assistance.  At  length  a  gentleman  came  on  the  beach 
accompanied  by  his  Newfoundland  dog.  He  directed  the 
attention  of  the  animal  to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  short  stick 
into  his  mouth.  The  intelligent  and  courageous  fellow  at  once 
understood  his  meaning,  and  sprung  into  the  sea,  and  fought 
his  way  through  the  waves.  He  could  not,  however,  get  close 
enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  that  with  which  he  was 
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charged ;  but  the  crew  joyfully  made  fast  a  rope  to  another 
piece  of  wood  and  threw  it  towards  him.  He  saw  the  whole 
business  in  an  instant — he  dropped  his  own  piece,  and  imme¬ 
diately  seized  that  which  had  been  cast  to  him ;  and  then, 
with  a  degree  of  strength  and  determination  almost  incredible, 
he  dragged  it  through  the  surge,  and  delivered  it  to  his  master. 
A  line  of  communication  was  thus  formed,  and  every  man  on 
board  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 

There  is  no  breed  of  dogs  to  which  the  Newfoundland  shall 
yield  in  intelligence  and  noble  spirit,  except  him  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  and,  perhaps,  the  Scotch  colley  or  sheep  dog.  There 
is  a  record  of  one  of  the  Bernardine  dogs  who  had  saved  the 
lives  of  forty  individuals.  When  old  age  deprived  him  of  his 
strength,  the  prior  of  the  convent  pensioned  him  at  Berne. 
When  he  died,  his  skin  was  preserved  and  stuffed,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  convent  of  Berne. 

I  must  be  allowed  another  instance  or  two  of  animal  rea¬ 
soning,  for  I  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  treading  on 
unusual  and  somewhat  dangerous  ground,  and  I  wish  to  make 
my  steps  secure  ;  or,  rather,  to  convince  and  to  convert  him  who 
is  most  incredulous,  as  to  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  brute ; 
and  if  I  could  do  that,  I  should  not  have  much  trouble  in 
enforcing  on  him  the  duty  of  humanity  to  the  inferior  animals. 

In  the  first,  story  I  was  an  actor.  A  petted  bitch,  sadly  ill- 
tempered,  as,  to  the  shame  of  their  mistresses,  too  many  of 
them  are,  and  that  would  not  suffer  a  stranger  to  touch  her, 
had  a  scirrhous  enlargement  of  one  of  her  teats,  of  immense 
bulk.  I  was  consulted.  As  she  lay  in  the  lap  of  her  mistress, 

I  iried  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
parts ;  and  she  made  many  a  desperate  attempt  to  bite  me. 
All  at  once  something  seemed  to  strike  her  mind.  She  had 
observed,  perhaps,  that  my  efforts  were  directed  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tumour.  She  had  suffered  severely  from  it. 
Might  I  be  trying  to  relieve  her  ?  She  whined,  she  looked  aU. 
me,  wagged  her  tail,  and  then  sprung  from  her  mistress’s  lap 
to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  to  crouch  at  my  feet,  and  then  lay 
herself  so  as  to  expose  the  tumour  to  my  inspection.  She 
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submitted  to  a  somewhat  painful  examination  of  it,  and  to  a 
far  more  painful  operation  on  the  next  day ;  and  whenever  she 
saw  me  afterwards,  she  testified  her  joy  and  her  gratitude  in 
the  most  expressive  and  endearing  manner. 

Another  story,  of  another  character,  but  bearing  on  the 
same  point — animal  reasoning — is  told  in  the  34th  letter  of 
that  interesting  work  “Instinct  Displayed.”  A  gentleman, 
near  Laggan,  in  Scotland,  had  a  bull  that  grazed  with  the 
cows  in  the  open  meadows.  As  fenees  are  scarcely  known  in 
that  part,  a  boy  was  kept  to  watch  lest  the  cattle  should  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  neighbouring  fields  and  destroy  the  corn.  The 
boy  was  idle  and  careless,  and  often  found  asleep :  he  was, 
of  course,  chastised  whenever  the  cattle  trespassed.  Warned 
by  this,  he  kept  a  long  switch  ;  and  then  revenged  himself  with 
an  unsparing  hand  if  they  exceeded  their  boundary.  The  bull 
seemed  to  have  observed  with  concern  this  consequence  of 
their  transgression ;  and,  as  he  had  no  horns,  he  used  to  strike 
the  cows  with  his  large  forehead,  and  thus  punish  them  se¬ 
verely  if  any  of  them  crossed  their  proper  limits.  In  the 
meantime  he  set  them  a  good  example  himself,  never  trans¬ 
gressing  the  forbidden  bounds,  but  placing  himself  before  the 
cows  in  a  threatening  attitude  if  they  approached  it.  At 
length  his  honesty  and  vigilance  became  so  obvious,  that  the 
boy  was  employed  in  weeding  and  other  business,  without  fear 
of  their  misbehaviour  in  his  absence. — Do  we  need  better  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  perfect  train  of  reasoning  than  is  here  afforded  ? 

A  gentleman  lends  a  stanch  old  pointer  to  a  friend — a  mise¬ 
rable  shot.  One  covey  after  another  is  found,  but  not  a  bird  is 
bagged — not  even  a  feather  is  disturbed.  The  dog  bears  with 
this  for  some  time,  and  then,  all  at  once,  he  stops ;  he  utters 
something  between  a  bark  and  a  growl — it  is  an  expression  of 
disappointment  and  of  contempt.  He  gallops  home  as  fast  as 
his  legs  will  carry  him,  and  nothing  can  persuade  him  to 
accompany  that  person  again. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Scotch  colley  as  ranking 
with  the  Bernardine  and  the  Newfoundland  dog  in  point  of 
intelligence.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  gives  some  interesting 
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examples  of  his  almost  human  reasoning.  “  My  dog,  Sirrah,," 
says  he,  “was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  dog  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  of  a  surly  and  unsocial  temper,  disdaining  all 
flattery,  and  refusing  to  be  caressed ;  but  his  attention  to  my 
commands  and  interests  will  never  again,  perhaps,  be  equalled 
by  any  of  the  canine  race.  When  I  first  saw  him,  a  drover 
was  leading  him  with  a  rope.  He  was  lean  and  hungry,  and 
far  from  being  a  beautiful  animal ;  for  he  was  almost  black, 
and  had  a  grim  face,  striped  with  dark  brown.  I  thought  that 
I  perceived  a  sort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  countenance, 
notwithstanding  his  dejected  and  forlorn  appearance. 

In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 

A  sober  character  was  seen 

Of  mountains,  and  of  dreary  moors, 

and  so  I  bought  him.  He  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  knew 
so  little  of  herding  that  he  had  never  turned  a  sheep  in  his 
life  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  pleased  me,  I  can  never  forget  with  what 
anxiety  and  eagerness  he  learned  his  different  evolutions ;  and  . 
when  I  once  made  him  understand  a  direction,  he  never  forgot 
or  mistook  it. 

“  One  night  seven  hundred  sheep  that  were  under  his  care1, 
frightened  by  something,  scampered  away  in  three  different 
directions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
them  together.  ‘  Sirrah,’  said  the  shepherd,  ‘  they’re  a’  awa’ !’ 
It  was  too  dark  for  the  dog  and  his  master  to  see  each  other ; 
but  Sirrah  understood  him,  and  set  off  after  the  fugitives.” 

The  night  passed  on,  and  the  shepherd  and  an  assistant  tra¬ 
versed  every  neighbouring  hill  in  anxious  but  fruitless  search 
for  the  lambs  ;  but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  them,  or  of  the 
dog,  and  he  was  returning  to  his  master  with  the  doleful  intel¬ 
ligence  that  he  had  lost  all  his  lambs.  “  On  our  way  home, 
however,”  he  again  takes  up  the  story,  “  we  discovered  a  lot  of 
lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  Sirrah  standing  in 
front  of  them  looking  round  for  some  relief,  but  still  faithful 
to  his  charge.  The  sun  was  then  up,  and,  when  we  first  came 
in  view,  we  concluded  that  it  was  one  of  the  divisions  which 
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Sirrah  had  been  unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  com¬ 
manding  situation ;  but  what  was  our  astonishment  when  we 
discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of  the  whole  flock  was  wanting  ! 
How  he  got  all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself 
from  midnight  until  the  rising  sun  ;  but  if  all  the  shepherds  in 
the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  more  skilfully  effected  it.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  under  the  sun,  as  I  did 
to  my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning*.” 

But  we  are  told,  or  used  to  be  told,  that  the  brute  is  the 
slave  of  instinct  alone.  As  for  the  term  instinct,  I  never 
could  affix  a  definite  meaning  to  it ; — I  would  substitute  the 
word  propensity,  which  I  can  understand,  and  which  implies 
in  it  every  thing  that  the  defender  of  instinct  can  want.  When 
an  animal  is  hungry,  there  is  a  propensity  to  feed ;  and  to  feed 
in  a  particular  way,  suited  to  his  species  and  character  and 
destiny.  The  young  quadruped  or  the  biped  !  —  there  is 
something  grateful  to  the  little  one  in  the  odour  of  that  which 
is  to  be  for  a  certain  time  his  food ;  and  he  has  a  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  to  seek  it  out,  and  is  guided  by  this  odour  towards  the 
source  of  it. 

There  are  propensities  in  every  animal  to  associate  together 
for  mutual  comfort  and  protection,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
their  species ;  and  there  is  that  strongest  of  all  the  propensities 
or  instincts, — the  devotion  of  the  parent  to  the  rearing  and 
happiness  of  the  child. 

There  are  various  things  necessary  for  the  animal  and  its 
progeny  to  which  it  is  directed  by  certain  nervous  energies 
prompting  by  unerring  impulse.  In  every  animal,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  I  contemplate  with  admiration  this  pro¬ 
pensity  to  that  which  is  essentially  connected  with  its  own 
existence  and  enjoyment,  or  that  of  others.  It  has  the  stamp 
of  the  divine  mind  upon  it.  It  is  that  superior,  unerring  intelli- 

*  Hogg’s  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  p.  299. 
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gence  by  which  every  creature  of  God  is  made  to  fulfil  his  part 
in  “  the  stupendous  whole.”  If  my  subject  required  it,  I  could 
trace  the  same  all-wise  and  benevolent  propensity  in  every  tree 
of  the  forest  and  in  every  herb  of  the  field.  Each  seeks  its  own 
locality,  its  owrn  food.  Each  by  some  unerring  impulse  gathers 
from  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere  that  which  is  necessary 
for  its  growth,  and  for  the  peculiar  produce  it  wras  destined  to 
afford.  I  see  everywhere  the  same  divine  agency  as  when  the 
Almighty  first  looked  on  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  and,  behold  1 
they  were  very  good.  I  look  around  me,  and  I  perceive  that 
the  parent  insect  often  consults  the  welfare  of  an  offspring 
which  she  is  destined  never  to  behold ;  and  the  young  one 
pursues  without  a  guide  the  species  of  food  which  is  best 
adapted  to  its  nature.  I  acknowdedge,  in  a  thousand  cases, 
the  dominion  of  instinct  or  propensity  to  a  certain  course  of 
proceeding,  and  I  view  with  admiration  the  effects  wdiich  are 
produced  by  such  a  cause.  But  I  stop  not  here.  In  man 
there  is  a  still  superior  principle,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
brutes  that  perish.  It  is  not  all  instinct  or  propensity.  They 
have  the  power  of  acquiring,  and  they  do  acquire  knowledge 
from  experience — they  display  a  degree  of  memory,  and  of 
sagacity,  and  of  docility,  which  are  not  estimated  by  us  as  they 
deserve,  and  which  should  procure  for  them  an  immunity  from 
the  cruelty  of  w'hich  they  are  frequently  the  victims. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther.  In  their  respective  situations  they 
possess  every  mental  power,  and  in  its  fullest  perfection.  They 
are  composed  of  thousands  of  distinct  species,  each  one  des¬ 
tined  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  certainly  of  individual  happi¬ 
ness,  and  evidently,  in  a  great  proportion,  connected  with  the 
general  good.  They  are  all  perfect  in  their  way.  Their 
propensities  and  their  reasoning  powers  are  precisely  what 
they  should  be.  The  government  of  the  bee,  the  ant,  who 
could  improve  ?  Where,  in  the  higher  orders  of  beings,  do 
w'e  meet  with  more  accurate  reasoning,  both  as  to  the  general 
government  of  their  republic,  and  the  conduct  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  which  it  is  composed? 
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The  art  of  building  from  the  bee  receive; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  : 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see, 

Here  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 

Learn  each  small  people’s  genius,  policies  ; 

The  ant’s  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees. 

Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state, 

Laws,  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix’d  as  fate. 

Dr.  Darwin  used  to  tell  a  curious  story  of  a  wasp.  As  he 
was  walking  one  day  in  his  garden  he  perceived  a  wasp  upon 
the  gravel-walk  with  a  fly  almost  as  large  as  itself,  which  it 
had  just  caught.  Kneeling  down  in  order  to  observe  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  murderer,  he  saw  him  distinctly  cut  off  the 
head  and  the  body ;  and  then,  taking  up  the  trunk,  to  which 
the  wings  still  remained  attached,  he  attempted  to  fly  away. 
A  breeze  of  wind,  however,  acting  upon  the  wings  of  the  fly, 
turned  the  wasp  round,  and  impeded  or  forbad  his  progress. 
Upon  this,  he  alighted  again  on  the  gravel,  deliberately  sawed 
off  one  wing,  and  then  the  other,  and,  having  thus  removed  the 
cause  of  his  embarrassment,  he  flew  off  with  his  booty. 

Could  any  process  of  reasoning  be  more  perfect  than  this  ? 
“  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  away  the  whole  of  this  fellow  now 
I  have  got  him,” — the  plunderer  may  be  considered  as  saying 
to  himself — “  therefore  I’ll  leave  his  head  and  his  tail  behind, 
and  take  home  his  chest ;  but  the  wind  gets  hold  of  his  wings, 
and  twirls  me  round :  I  must  rid  myself  of  these  sails,  or  I 
shall  never  reach  my  nest  in  safety.” 

Some  reasoning  of  this  kind  must  have  passed  through  his 
mind,  or  his  actions  are  altogether  inexplicable.  Instinct  has, 
and  can  have,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  off  the  insect  with  the  wings  on  ;  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible :  the  cause  why  it  was  impossible  was  ascertained ; 
that  cause  was  removed,  and  the  task  was  accomplished.  Here 
is  a  perfect  course  of  reasoning.  I  will  defy  any  of  my  readers 
to  get  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  inquisitive  naturalist  will  sometimes  observe  the  following- 
curious  scene.  A  bee  will  alight  on  an  ants’  nest,  and  become 
immediately  covered  with  ants.  This  circumstance  excites  curi- 
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osity,  and  the  naturalist  takes  out  his  magnifying-glass  to  see 
what  will  be  the  result ;  expecting,  probably,  the  first  time  he 
witnesses  the  affair,  that  the  bee  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  ants.  The 
keeper  of  bees  well  knows  that  the  hives  are  sometimes  infested 
by  countless  multitudes  of  ticks,  that  almost  eat  the  bees  up 
alive.  It  is  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentors  that  he  seeks 
the  ants’  nest ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished,  by  a 
sudden  movement  he  drives  off  the  emmet,  and  takes  to  flight. 
What  was  the  reasoning  process  here  ?  The  poor  bee  says  to 
himself,  “  Here  am  I  covered  by  a  legion  of  blood-suckers,  and 
I  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  I’ll  go  to  the  ants’  nest, 
and  the  ants  will  devour  them  for  me  :  ay  !  but  they  will  eat  me 
up  too,  if  I  do  not  escape  as  soon  as  the  last  tick  is  gone.  I’ll 
take  care  about  that;”  and  so  he  stays  quietly  enough  until 
his  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  then  makes  his  escape.  Here 
is  another  undeniable  process  of  reasoning  in  a  bee. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  have  condescended  to  speak  of  the 
poor  bird,  and  to  plead  for  him.  Ere  the  subject  of  brute 
reasoning  is  quite  dismissed,  I  would,  for  a  few  moments, 
return  to  these  feathered  bipeds,  and,  in  connexion  with  that 
which  has  been  too  carelessly  attributed  to  instinct  alone,  their 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  young. 

One  naturalist  after  another  has  described  the  nest  of  the 
bird  as  built  according  to  some  type  instinctively  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  has  thus  deprived  us  of  half  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  should  regard  it  as  the  result  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  parents.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  actually 
stands.  We  will  take  a  pair  of  goldfinches  as  the  kind  of  birds 
that,  perhaps,  may  be  most  readily  observed  by  such  of  the 
readers  of  this  Essay  as  live  in  the  country.  The  spring  is 
not  far  advanced  before  they  are  seen  examining  this  hawthorn 
bush,  and  that  apple-tree.  They  stop  at  every  division  of  the 
branches,  and  they  chatter  to  each  other  about  something  that 
much  interests  them.  On  the  following  day  they  are  busy 
here  and  busy  there.  What  is  all  this  about  ?  They  have 
been  seeking,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  have  selected  a 
place  for  their  nest.  And  is  this  instinct?  Yes!  and  that 
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which  is  connected  with  the  dearest  charities  of  life.  It  is  the 
result  of  that  propensity,  kindly  and  wisely  given  to  every 
animal,  to  love  and  provide  for  its  offspring.  But  there  is  the 
union  of  intelligence  with  instinct.  The  instinct  prompts  to 
make  provision  for  the  coming  family  ;  but  they  bestow  the 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  the  fitting  spot. 

At  length  they  have  selected  the  bush  or  tree  which  seems 
to  be  the  safest  or  the  most  convenient,  and  they  begin  to 
build.  But  on  what  model  ?  On  that  which  nature  had 
stamped  on  their  minds  ?  No  !  it  is  the  recollection  of  that 
warm  abode  in  which  they  were  sheltered  and  nourished  in 
their  early  days,  and  which  they  had  admired  and  studied  and 
chirped  about,  as  they  were  nestled  together  while  the  old  ones 
were  searching  around  for  food.  It  is  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  their  first  home,  and  which,  like  the  first  home  of  the  other 
biped,  is  never  forgotten. 

The  naturalist  will  tell  us  immediately  which  is  the  nest  of 
a  first  year’s,  and  which  of  an  older  bird.  The  first  answers 
the  purpose  well ;  but  there  are  improvements  about  every 
part  of  the  second.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  the  nests  of  different  birds.  There  are  at 
least  twelve  specimens  of  the  nest  of  the  chaffinch.  No  two 
of  them  are  exactly  alike,  and  many  of  them  differ  very  ma¬ 
terially.  The  works  of  instinct  would  be  uniform.  The  model 
which  our  pair  of  birds  are  following  is  the  nest  or  nests  con¬ 
structed  by  their  parents,  and  they  copy  them  as  well  as  their 
memory  and  their  materials  and  their  skill  will  admit. 

The  nests  of  different  birds  are  wonderfully  different.  One 
is  a  basket-maker,  and  he  interweaves  a  variety  of  twigs  ;  some 
of  them  flexible,  and  others  which  it  would  be  thought  that  he 
could  hardly  bend  to  his  purpose,  until  he  has  formed  a  basket ; 
sometimes  coarse  enough,  at  other  times  excelled  only  in  beauty, 
in  delicacy,  in  closeness,  and  in  strength,  by  the  savages  of 
Southern  Africa.  These  are  the  missel-thrush,  the  bullfinch, 
the  jay,  the  rook,  and  many  others. 

Some  are  weavers,  and  few  of  the  fabrics  of  the  loom  excel 
their  productions  in  the  complicacy,  the  variety,  and  the  deli- 
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cacy  of  the  web.  The  beak  heats  the  shuttle  out  and  out. 
The  chaffinch,  the  greenfinch,  the  water-wagtail,  and  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  are  weavers.  Others  are  tailors.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  nest  of  the  orchard-starling.  One 
of  the  stalks  of  dried  grass — the  thread  that  the  bird  had  used 
— had  been  passed  no  less  than  thirty-four  times  through  the 
material.  Tolerably  close  sewing  this!  One  bird — the  tailor 
bird  par  excellence — picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and,  with  the  dried 
fibres  of  grass  for  his  thread,  sews  it  to  the  side  of  a  living 
one,  and  then  lines  the  bag  with  feathers  or  with  down. 
Another,  more  ingenious,  weaves  his  own  thread.  He  gathers 
some  fibres  from  a  cotton-tree,  and  spins  it  into  a  thread  with 
his  bill  and  his  toes.  We  have  no  native  British  bird  who 
follows  the  tailor’s  trade. 

Some  are  masons,  and  others  are  carpenters.  There  are  those 
who  build  on  platforms,  or  who  perforate  the  sand  or  even  the 
stone  banks.  Some  form  their  nests  of  the  most  adhesive 
cement ;  others  give  to  their  roofs  the  form  of  a  dome ;  others 
content  themselves  with  no  nests  at  all ;  and — the  worst  set  of 
the  whole — there  are  some  who  expel  the  rightful  proprietors 
from  their  home,  and  then  set  them  at  complete  defiance. 

One  of  the  most  singularly  composed  nests  is  that  of  the 
Hindoostan  Baya,  or  bottle-nested  sparrow.  It  is  formed  of 
long  grass  woven  together  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  with  the 
neck  hanging  downwards,  and  suspended  by  the  other  end  to 
the  extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  eggs  and  young  birds  from  serpents,  monkeys, 
squirrels,  and  birds  of  prey.  The  nests  contain  different  apart¬ 
ments  appropriated  to  different  purposes.  In  one  the  hen  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  incubation.  Another,  consisting  of  a  little 
thatched  roof,  and  covering  a  perch,  is  occupied  by  the  male, 
who,  with  his  chirping  note,  cheers  the  female  during  her  ma¬ 
ternal  duties.  It  is  added,  that  the  Hindoos  are  very  fond  of 
these  birds  on  account  of  their  docility  and  sagacity.  When 
young,  they  teach  them  to  fetch  and  carry ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  young  women  resort  to  the  public  fountains,  their 
lovers  instruct  the  baya  to  pluck  the  teca  or  golden  ornament 
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from  the  forehead  of  their  favourites,  and  bring  it  to  their 
masters*. 

Dr.  Fryer  says  of  the  same  bird,  “She  builds  her  nest  like 
a  steeple-hive,  with  winding  meanders  in  it.  Before  it  hangs 
a  penthouse,  to  defend  it  from  the  rain.  It  is  tied  with  so 
slender  a  thread  to  the  bough  of  the  tree,  that  the  squirrel  dares 
not  venture  to  attack  it.  Yet  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
hanging  habitation  of  the  ingenious  contriver,  free  from  all  the 
assaults  of  its  antagonists  and  all  the  accidents  of  gusts  and 
storms. 

Our  little  friends,  the  goldfinches,  practise  a  very  humble 
and  ancient  method  of  uniting  their  materials  together.  Like 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  every  country,  and  before  the 
shuttle  and  the  loom  were  invented,  they  are  felt-makers ;  and 
the  different  materials  of  their  house  are  made  to  adhere  by 
their  pressing  them  and  heating  them  together.  Their  mate¬ 
rials  are  moss,  grass,  hair  and  feathers ;  and  they  thump  them 
with  their  wings  and  with  their  breasts  until  they  become  the 
softest  and  most  compact  felt  that  can  be  imagined;  varying, 
however,  in  every  nest  according  to  the  quality  and  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  different  substances  employed.  As  they  proceed, 
the  contiguous  branches  of  the  bush  are  enveloped  in  the  walls 
of  the  nest,  giving  a  firmer  support  to  it ;  but  without  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  least  with  the  circular  cavity,  the  distance  and 
bearing  of  each  branch  having  been  calculated  to  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

And  now,  the  exterior  being  completed,  comes  the  addition 
of  some  softer  material  for  the  young  ones  to  lie  upon.  What 
is  the  principle  that  governs  the  selection  of  this  material  ? 
We  will  see.  The  down  of  the  coltsfoot,  with  a  few  hairs  and 
feathers,  constitutes  the  most  usual  lining,  with  a  little  wool 
if  they  can  get  it.  “  I  observed,”  says  an  excellent  naturalist, 
“  a  pair  of  goldfinches  beginning  to  make  their  nest  in  my 
garden.  They  had  formed  the  groundwork  with  moss  and 
grass  as  usual ;  but  on  my  scattering  small  parcels  of  wool  in 


*  Forbes’s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 
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different  parts  of  the  garden,  they,  in  a  great  measure,  left  off 
the  use  of  their  own  stuff,  and  employed  the  wool.  Afterwards 
I  gave  them  cotton,  on  which  they  rejected  the  wool  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  cotton.  The  third  day  I  supplied  them  with 
fine  down,  on  which  they  forsook  both  the  others,  and  finished 
their  work  with  the  last  article*.”  This  they  rendered  firm 
and  compact  by  pressing  the  materials  with  their  breasts,  and 
turning  themselves  round  and  round  upon  them  in  every  direc  - 
tion.  They  then  formed  a  plain  border  round  the  nest,  which 
they  afterwards  turned  ;  and  upon  this  they  piled  up  tufts  of 
cotton,  which  they  felted  into  the  wall  by  beating  and  pressing 
upon  it,  as  with  the  other  parts ;  arranging  every  projecting 
corner  with  their  beaks,  so  as  to  interlace  it  into  the  tissue. 
Thus  is  produced,  not  so  complicated  and  beautiful  a  nest  as 
some  birds  construct,  but  one  of  which  the  poet  might  well  say, 


Behold  a  bird’s  nest ! 

Mark  it  well,  within,  without. 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought  it ;  no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  needle  to  insert, 

No  glue  to  join  :  his  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished  !  What  nice  hand, 

With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

Could  compass  such  another  ? 

Musa  Sealonia. 


This  is  the  intellect,  perfect  in  its  kind,  with  which  the  Great 
Spirit  has  endowed  the  various  families  of  his  creatures.  No 
being  in  any  other  compartment,  and  however  superior  among 
the  innumerable  orders  of  animals,  can  compete  with  the  lowest 
and  meanest  on  his  own  ground,  and  with  reference  to  his  own 
peculiar  interest.  “  What  nice  hand,  with  every  implement 
and  means  of  art,”  could  make  a  bird’s  nest  ? 

This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  spirit  of  intelligence  for  which  we 
contend.  The  horse,  with  all  his  noble  faculties,  and  powers, 
and  inclinations,  is  perfect  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Were  his  intelligence  greater,  he  might  possibly  in¬ 
quire  into  the  right  by  which  we  hold  the  power  which  we  exert 
over  him.  Were  his  courage  and  spirit  greater,  he  might  rebel 

*  Bolton’s  Harmonia  Ruralis,  vol,  i,  pref.  vi. 
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against  our  cruelties.  Were  his  muscular  powers  considerably 
increased,  he  might  bid  defiance  to  our  attempts  to  subjugate 
him  :  but,  as  our  servant,  he  is  full  of  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  and  strength  which  we  require  ;  and  none  of  us  in  our  best 
moments — and  they  are  moments  that  should  oftener  occur  to 
a  great  many — can  help  admiring  and  loving  him. 

Then  he  is  too  perfect  and  too  good  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  our  cruelty.  The  excellent  qualities  which  he  possesses — 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  his  temperament,  and  yet  his  general 
docility — the  agility  and  yet  the  safety  of  every  movement — 
his  courage,  and  yet  his  passive  forbearance — and,  above  all, 
his  indispensable  utility,  should  make  him  the  object  not  of  our 
savage  passions,  but  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude ;  and  if 
custom  had  not — we  scarcely  know  why — dignified  the  lion 
with  the  title  of  “  the  king  of  the  beasts,”  reason  would  have 
bestowed  it  upon  the  horse. 

What  delight 

To  hack  the  flying  steed,  that  challenges 

The  wind  for  speed !  Seems  native  more  of  air 

Than  earth  !  Whose  burden  only  lends  him  fire  ! 

Whose  soul,  in  his  task,  turns  labour  into  sport ! 

Who  makes  our  pastime  his*  ! 

We  were  pleased  to  find  in  a  book,  some  parts  of  which  we 
read  with  unmingled  detestation — one  of  the  phrenological 
journals — an  account  of  the  uselessly  cruel  and  abominable  expe¬ 
riments  which  it  records,  an  extract  from  O’Meara’s  “  Napoleon 
in  Exile.”  The  following  are  given  as  the  words  of  the  ex¬ 
emperor,  a  man  whose  character  is  stained  by  the  records  of 
misery  caused  by  his  insatiable  ambition,  and  yet  who  had  a  heart 
for  such  a  subject,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  it  too.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  horse — his  own  horse  !  “  Man  is  the  link  between 

the  inferior  animals  and  the  divinity.  He  is  only  an  animal  more 
perfect  than  the  rest.  He  reasons  better.”  He  might  have  said, 
he  reasons  on  more  and  nobler  subjects.  “  How  do  we  know 
that  animals  have  not  a  language  of  their  own  ?  My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  us  to  deny  them  this,  merely 

*  Sheridan  Knowles. — Love  Chase. 
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because  we  do  not  understand  them.  A  horse  has  memory, 
knowledge,  and  attachment.  He  distinguishes  his  master  from 
his  domestics,  although  these  are  more  constantly  about  him." 
Here  the  characteristic  feeling  and  failing  of  Napoleon  is  peep¬ 
ing  out,  but  we  forgive  him  that ;  he  is  the  advocate  of  the 
horse  and  of  humanity.  “  I  had  a  horse  which  distinguished 
me  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  manifested,  by  his 
bounding  and  his  haughty  gait  when  I  was  upon  his  back,  that 
he  carried  a  man  superior  to  those  around  him.  He  would 
not  suffer  any  one  to  mount  him  except  myself  and  the  groom 
that  took  care  of  him ;  and  when  the  latter  was  on  his  back 
his  movements  were  so  different,  that  he  seemed  to  know  that 
he  was  an  inferior  person.  When  I  had  lost  my  way,  I  threw 
the  bridle  upon  his  neck,  and  he  always  found  it  again,  in 
places  where,  with  all  my  observation  and  particular  knowledge 
of  the  country,  I  could  never  have  succeeded.” 

“  Who  can  deny  the  intelligence  of  dogs  ?  There  is  a  chain 
of  animals.  There  are  degrees  up  to  man,  who  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all.  The  same  spirit  animates  all  in  a  greater  or  less  _ 
degree.” 

There  are  few  of  the  readers  of  this  Essay,  who,  if  they 
have  had  the  opportunity,  have  not  visited  Astley’s  Amphi¬ 
theatre  in  London ;  and  they  have  gone,  as  the  author  has  many 
a  time,  in  order  to  witness  the  docility  and  intelligence  of  this 
noble  animal.  They  will  recollect  a  fine  black  horse  who  sur¬ 
passed  all  his  companions.  A  tournament  is  supposed  to  be 
held,  and  the  horse  comes  galloping  on  the  stage  with  a  knight 
on  his  back.  A  lady,  sitting  on  a  kind  of  throne,  drops  her 
handkerchief  on  the  stage,  which  the  horse  immediately  picks 
up  with  his  mouth,  and,  turning  his  head  round,  presents  it  to 
his  master,  who  immediately  ties  it  round  his  arm  as  a  token  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  fair  one. 

.  Other  knights  enter  the  list,  and  the  mimic  fight  commences. 
It  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  for  some  time,  until  our  fa¬ 
vourite  horse  receives  his  death  wound,  and  staggers  and  falls 
on  the  ground.  The  knight  leaps  from  his  back,  and  carries 
on  the  contest  on  foot ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  sagacious  ani- 
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mal  almost  rivals  Kean  in  his  representation  of  the  dying 
scene.  He  seems  to  strive  to  the  very  utmost  against  his 
fate — he  heaves  and  pants  for  breath:  his  limbs,  at  first  vio¬ 
lently  agitated,  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  are  then  seized 
with  that  universal  quivering  which  is  the  forerunner  of  death. 
In  a  few  moments  more  he  appears  to  be  completely  gone ; 
not  a  limb  moves  :  even  the  flanks  seem  to  be  quiet,  and  he  is 
dragged  off  the  stage,  apparently  an  inanimate  corpse. 

Every  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  effect  of  long  and  dili¬ 
gent  training  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  horse,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  was  a  most  superior  animal,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  a  degree  of  docility,  and  a  power  of  reflection  and  com¬ 
parison,  of  which  we  could  have  scarcely  thought  that  the 
quadruped  could  have  been  capable. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  Essay,  all 
allusion  to  the  tricks  that  have  been  taught  certain  animals  has 
been  avoided.  They  are  unnatural,  and  generally  founded 
on  the  most  disgraceful  cruelty.  Here,  however,  is  an  instance 
of  animal  docility  and  intelligence  that  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

This  is  the  ground  which  the  author  of  the  present  Essay 
takes — 

“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.” 

Each  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  yet  linked  with  his 
fellows.  Each  possesses  memory  and  reason.  Each  is  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge  from  experience,  and  of  devising  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  particular  ends.  Each  is  perfect  in 
the  station  in  which  he  is  placed,  and,  possessing  this  degree  of 
knowledge,  perfect  so  far  as  that  animal  is  concerned;  conse¬ 
quently  he  has  a  claim  on  our  kindness,  and  deserves  not  ill- 
usage  and  cruelty.  Every  animal — the  horse,  the  dog,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  the  wasp,  and  the  bee — is  perfect  in  its  kind  ; 
and  there  are  certain  faculties  belonging  to  each  of  them  which 
would  laugh  our  boasted  intellect  to  scorn. 

They  are  perfect ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  little  part  allotted  to 
them.  They  are  now,  seemingly,  what  they  were  at  first.  There 
are  evidently  boundaries  assigned  to  them  which  they  have 
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never  yet  passed,  or  were  intended  to  pass.  Theirs  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  knowledge  from  ours,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  be  jealous  of  it.  In  grasp  of  comprehension,  in  extent  of 
reasoning,  we  leave  them  all  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
We  alone  can  to  any  efficient  purpose  extend  our  views  beyond 
one  narrow  compartment,  or,  in  fact,  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  globe  and  the  limits  of  time.  I  am  not  impugning  the 
superiority  of  man,  hut  lam  claiming  kind  consideration  and 
uniform  good  treatment  for  the  brute*. 

I  pass  to  another  division  of  our  subject — the  moral  quali¬ 
ties.  What,  of  brutes  ?  Ay !  and  strongly  developed,  and 
beautifully  displayed,  and  often  putting  the  biped  to  shame. 

I  begin  with  the  social  affections.  They  are  as  necessary  in  the 
little  republics  of  the  brutes  as  among  any  of  the  associations 
of  men.  They  are  the  cement  which  binds  together  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fabric. 

“  But,”  say  some,  “  they  are  mere  instincts  !”  We  care  not 
for  that.  These  instincts  or  propensities  are  the  foundation 
of  every  virtue  in  the  human  being  ;  and  in  the  quadruped  _ 
they  cannot  escape  our  regard  and  admiration. 

The  parental  affection,  the  hallowed  basis  of  the  whole  1 
Let  it  be  an  instinct !  What  character  is  so  attractive  as  the 
wisely  indulgent  father — the  devoted  mother  ?  Is  it  instinct 
only  in  the  brute,  and  associated  with  every  virtue  in  the 
human  being  ?  Is  it  instinct  and  virtue  in  both  ? 

The  common  hen,  a  most  cowardly  creature  at  other  times, 
exhibits  the  greatest  degree  of  courage  in  defence  of  her  young, 
and  braves  every  danger  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  her  own 
safety.  What  sportsman  has  not  seen  the  partridge  actually 
strike  at  the  pointer  when  it  has  rushed  suddenly  into  a  covey? — 
and  the  running  and  fluttering,  as  with  a  broken  wing,  close 

*  See  this  subject  more  elaborately  worked  out  in  the  third  and  fifth 
volumes  of  The  Veterinarian,  a  monthly  periodical,  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  Essay,  published  by  Longman  and  Co.,  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  veterinary  science,  as  it  has  reference  to  the 
general  and  medical  treatment  of  every  domesticated  animal.  A  new 
and  enlarged  series  of  this  work  commenced  in  January  1839. 
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to  the  very  nose  of  the  dog,  is  an  every-day  occurrence  indi¬ 
cative  of  parental  affection. 

The  sheep  is  not  a  very  intellectual  animal : — what  kind  of  a 
mother  does  she  make  ?  Listen  to  the  bleatings  with  which 
she  is  inquiring  how  it  fares  with  her  young  one,  grazing  in 
a  somewhat  distant  part  of  the]  field;  the  eager  tone  with 
which  she  calls  it  to  that  which  was  its  earliest  food ;  and  the 
courage  with  which  she  defends  it  even  from  her  own  dog. 

It  is  often  very  cold  weather  when  the  lamb  is  produced,  and 
both  the  mother  and  her  offspring  suffer  severely.  See  the 
poor  ewe,  fallen  to  rise  no  more ;  unable  to  lift  her  head  from 
the  ground,  yet  holding  up  her  leg  in  order  to  invite  the  starv¬ 
ing  lamb  to  the  miserable  pittance  which  the  udder  can  still 
supply.  If  the  lamb  is  ill,  she  will  never  forsake  it  while  it 
lives,  nor  while  a  portion  of  it  remains  after  it  is  dead.  She 
displays  the  instinct,  the  propensity ,  the  virtue,  but  not  ac¬ 
companied,  perhaps,  by  all  the  intelligence,  of  the  human 
mother.  “  I  never  need,”  says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  “  to 
drive  home  the  ewe  that  has  lost  her  lamb.  I  invariably  find 
her  standing  hanging  her  head  over  her  dead  offspring.  I  then 
tie  a  piece  of  string  round  the  lamb’s  neck  or  foot,  and  trail  it 
along,  and  the  ewe  follows  me  for  miles,  wherever  I  choose  to 
lead  her,  her  nose  close  to  the  lamb,  which  she  never  quits  for 
a  moment,  except  to  chase  the  dog,  which  she  will  not  suffer 
to  walk  near  me.  I  often,  out  of  curiosity,  lead  them  by  this 
means  to  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  in  the  midst  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  dogs  ;  but  the  more  that  danger  multiplies  around 
the  ewe,  the  closer  she  clings  to  her  dead  offspring,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  protecting  it. 

“  There  was  one  ewe  that  had  lost  her  lamb  and  was  left  in 
the  field,  for  usually  they  are  brought  home  in  order  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  skin  of  the  young  one,  or  by  some  other  means, 
so  as  to  be  induced  to  take  another  lamb.  For  the  first  eight 
days,  I  visited  her  every  morning  and  evening,  and  I  never 
caught  her  above  two  or  three  yards  from  the  lamb.  She 
eyed  me  long  ere  I  came  near  her,  and  kept  stamping  with  her 
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foot  to  frighten  away  the  dog,  who  got  a  regular  chase  twice  a 
day  as  he  passed  by. 

“  The  weather  grew  fine  and  warm,  and  the  dead  lamb  soon 
decayed ;  but  still  this  affectionate  and  desolate  mother  kept 
hanging  over  the  poor  remains  with  an  affection  that  seemed  to 
be  nourished  by  hopelessness.  For  the  first  fortnight  she 
never  quitted  the  spot,  and  for  another  week  she  visited  it 
every  morning  and  evening,  uttering  a  few  kindly  and  heart¬ 
piercing  bleats  each  time,  until  at  length  every  remnant  of  her 
offspring  vanished,  mixing  with  the  soil*.” 

In  a  human  being  this  would  excite  our  mingled  love  and 
admiration.  What  shall  we  say  about  it  in  the  sheep  ?  Why, 
that  we  do  not  know  half  of  the  good  qualities  of  our  qua¬ 
druped  dependents,  and  that  the  more  we  know  of  them  the 
more  kindly  we  shall  treat  them. 

The  following  is  another  anecdote  painfully  descriptive  of  the 
power  of  maternal  affection  in  the  most  ferocious  beast.  “  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast  head  of  a  vessel  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  discoveries  towards  the  North  Pole,  gave  notice 
that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very  fast  over  the  ice." 
They  had  been  allured  by  the  scent  of  the  blubber  of  a  sea¬ 
horse,  killed  a  few  days  before,  and  which  was  burning  on 
the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They  proved  to  be  a 
she-bear  and  her  two  cubs  ;  but  the  cubs  were  nearly  as  large 
as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  from 
it  the  flesh  of  the  animal  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate 
it  voraciously.  The  crew  threw  more  of  the  flesh  which  they 
had  still  left  upon  the  ice,  and  the  old  bear  fetched  away  each 
piece  singly,  and  divided  it,  and  gave  a  part  to  each  of  the 
cubs,  reserving  only  a  small  portion  to  herself.  As  she  was 
fetching  away  the  last  piece  they  levelled  their  muskets  at 
the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead;  and  in  her  retreat  they 
wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

“  It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling 


*  Hogg’s  Shepherd's  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  p.  191. 
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minds  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by 
this  poor  beast.  Although  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and  could 
but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  her  cubs  lay,  she  carried  the 
lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
laid  it  down  before  them  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  they  refused 
to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the 
other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up,  moaning  piteously 
all  the  while.  When  she  found  that  she  could  not  stir  them, 
she  went  off ;  but  when  she  had  gotten  some  distance,  she 
looked  back,  and  moaned  more  piteously  than  before  ;  and, 
that  not  enticing  them  to  crawl  after  her,  she  returned,  and, 
smelling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  was 
herself  becoming  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  with  signs 
of  inexpressible  fondness  she  went  round  one  and  round  the 
other,  pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they 
were  lifeless,  and  comprehending  the  whole  affair,  she  raised 
her  head  towards  the  ship,  and  growled  a  curse  upon  the  mur¬ 
derers,  which  they  returned  with  a  vollpy  of  musket  balls. 
She  fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds*.” 

The  whale  exhibits  very  strong  affection  for  its  mate  and 
its  young.  The  whaler,  when  he  can,  heartlessly  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  in  order  to  destroy  the  parent.  “  In  June  1811,” 
says  Captain  Scoresby,  “  one  of  my  harpooners  struck  a  sucker, 
with  the  hope  of  its  leading  to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  It 
was  suffered  to  float  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  boats,  when  pre  - 
sently,  the  mother  arose  close  by  the  boat,  and,  seizing  the 
young  one,  dragged  about  one  hundred  fathoms  of  line  out  of 
the  boat  with  remarkable  force  and  velocity.  Again  she  rose 
to  the  surface,  darting  furiously  to  and  fro,  thus  expressing  her 
distraction  at  the  loss  of  her  cub.  She  was  closely  pursued  by 
the  boats,  but  she  made  no  effort  to  escape,  and  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  regardless  of  the  danger  that  surrounded  her.  She 
at  length  was  struck  by  one  harpoon  after  another,  and  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

Even  in  these  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  Creator  has  placed 


*  Percivall’s  Moral  Tales. 
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the  same  kindly  affections  which  ennoble  the  most  exalted  of 
his  creatures*. 

I  return  to  our  domesticated  animals.  The  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd  gives  an  interesting  story  of  the  conflict  of  two  powerful 
feelings  in  a  bitch, — love  of  her  offspring,  and  consciousness  of 
and  a  desire  to  discharge  her  duty  to  her  master.  The  term 
powerful  is  used  advisedly,  for  in  many  of  these  noble  creatures 
there  is  but  one  more  influential  feeling  than  that  of  duty, 
namely,  parental  affection.  “  A  butcher,”  says  he,  “  had  such 
implicit  dependence  on  the  attention  of  his  dog  to  his^orders, 
that,  whenever  he  put  a  lot  of  sheep  before  her,  he  took  a  pride 
in  leaving  them  entirely  to  her,  and  either  remained  to  take  a 
glass  with  the  farmer  from  whom  he  made  the  purchase, 
or  went  another  road  to  look  after  other  bargains.  But  one 
time  he  chanced  to  commit  a  drove  to  her  charge  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  her  condition  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  His  farm  was 
five  miles  away  over  the  wild  hills,  and  there  was  no  regularly 
defined  path  to  it.  On  coming  home  late  in  the  evening,  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  his  faithful  animal  had  not  made 
her  appearance  with  the  flock.  He  and  his  son  imme¬ 
diately  prepared  to  set  out  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
her  ;  but  on  their  getting  into  the  lane,  there  she  was,  coming 
with  the  drove,  and  not  one  missing;  but  she  was  carrying  a 
young  pup  in  her  mouth.  She  had  been  taken  in  travail  on 
those  hills;  and  how  the  poor  beast  had  contrived  to  manage 
the  drove  in  her  state  of  suffering,  is  beyond  human  calculation, 
for  her  road  lay  through  sheep  the  whole  way.  Her  master’s 
heart  smote  him  when  he  saw  what  she  had  suffered  and  effected ; 
but  she  was  nothing  daunted,  and,  having  deposited  her  young 
one  in  a  place  of  safety,  she  again  set  out  at  full  speed  to  the 
hills,  and  brought  another,  and  another,  until  she  had  removed 
her  whole  litter  one  by  one.  The  last  one  was  dead.” 

“  Another  person,  however,  had  more  upon  his  conscience, 
for  he,  not  sufficiently  regarding  the  situation  of  his  bitch, 
took  her  nearly  twenty  miles  from  home,  and  she  whelped  at 


*  Duncan’s  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  Winter,  p.  260. 
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almost  the  greatest  distance.  She  also  brought  her  offspring 
home  one  by  one,  but  they  were  all  dead :  and  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  last,  she  had  just  strength  enough  remaining  to 
crawl  to  her  bed ;  and  she  looked  wistfully  in  her  master’s 
face,  and  died.” 

If  I  wanted  proof  of  the  parental  affection  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  I  would  take  it,  but  I  would  take  it  with  loathing, 
from  the  proceedings  of  a  brute  in  human  shape,  a  disgrace  to 
science,  and  to  the  name  of  a  physiologist.  He  was,  in  order  to 
settle  some  disputed  physiological  point,  cutting  up  a  poor  bitch 
alive.  He  could  only  hush  her  cries  by  suffering  her  to  lick 
her  offspring,  and  then,  in  despite  of  the  tortures  he  was 
inflicting,  she  was  quiet. 

This  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  offspring,  the  severe 
privations  which  she  will  undergo  in  nourishing  them,  and  the 
risk  to  which  she  will  expose  herself  in  defending  them  from 
danger,  are  circumstances  which  the  attentive  observer  will 
admire  in  every  species  of  animal. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  poor  bird.  What 
almost  incredible  labour  does  the  feeding  of  the  young  entail 
on  the  parents !  “  I  have  observed,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  “  a 

pair  of  starlings  for  several  days  in  constant  progress  before 
me,  having  young  ones  in  the  hole  of  a  neighbouring  poplar 
tree,  and  they  have  probably  been  this  way  in  action  from  the 
opening  of  the  morning ;  thus  persisting  in  this  labour  of  love 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the  day.  The  space  they  pass 
over  in  their  various  transits  and  returns  must  be  very  great, 
and  the  calculation  vague ;  yet  from  some  observations  it  seems 
probable  that  they  do  not  travel  less  than  fifty  miles  in  the 
day,  visiting  and  feeding  their  young  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  times  ;  according  to  which,  in  a  brood  consisting  of  five, 
and  admitting  only  one  to  be  fed  each  time,  every  bird  must 
receive  in  this  period  eight-and-twenty  portions  of  food  or 
water*.”  Then  there  is  the  defence  of  them  from  a  thousand 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  with  regard  to  which 


*  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  203. 
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it  may  well  be  said  that  “  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,”  for 
there  is  scarcely  an  enemy  which  they  will  not  face  in  defence 
of  their  young. 

The  poor  wren, 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight — 

Her  young  ones  in  the  nest — against  the  owl*. 

One  or  two  instances  will  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  tedi¬ 
ous.  “  A  cat  was  observed  endeavouring  to  get  at  a  black¬ 
bird’s  nest  that  was  made  near  a  paled  fence.  The  hen  left 
the  nest  on  her  approach,  and  flew  to  meet  her  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm,  and  placed  herself  almost  within  the  reach  of  the 
plunderer,  uttering  piteous  screams  of  wildness  and  despair. 
The  cock-bird  also  shewed  the  greatest  distress,  sometimes 
settling  on  the  fence  just  before  the  cat,  who  was  unable  to 
make  a  spring  at  him,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  her 
footing.  The  danger  increasing,  the  cock-bird  flew  at  the  cat, 
settled  on  her  back,  and  pecked  her  head  with  so  much  vio¬ 
lence  that  she  fell  on  the  ground,  and  he  succeeded  in  driving 
her  away. 

“  On  a  second  occasion  the  same  scene  recurred,  in  which 
the  blackbird  was  also  victorious.  The  cat  then  became  so 
intimidated,  that  she  gave  up  her  attempts  to  get  at  the  young 
ones.  After  each  battle  the  blackbird  celebrated  his  victory 
with  a  song ;  and  for  several  days  afterwards  he  would  hunt  the 
cat  about  the  garden  whenever  she  left  the  housef .” 

There  is  another  story,  which,  related  by  so  benevolent  a 
man  as  Gilbert  White,  of  Selbourne,  grates  sadly  on  the  ear. 
“  The  missel-thrush  is,  while  breeding,  fierce  and  pugnacious, 

*  When  will  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  Isle  cease  their  wan¬ 
ton  persecution  and  murder  against  the  beautiful  little  wren,  because  some 
of  its  ancestors,  150  years  ago,  picking,  at  the  earliest  dawn,  some  crumbs 
from  a  drum’s  head,  chanced  to  awaken  the  sleeping  sentinel,  and  save 
the  royal  arms  from  destruction  ?  I  can  recollect  a  couplet  from  almost 
the  time  that  I  was  an  infant,  and  it  has  restrained  me  from  many  an  act 
of  cruelty  : — 

Robin  redbreast !  cuttie  wren  ! 

God  A’mighty’s  cock  and  hen  !! 

f  Jesse’s  Gleanings,  second  series,  p.  217. 
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driving  such  birds  as  approach  his  nest  with  great  fury  to  a 
distance.  He  suffers  no  magpie,  or  jay,  or  blackbird  to  enter 
the  garden  which  he  haunts,  and  in  general  is  very  successful 
in  the  defence  of  his  family :  but  once  I  observed  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  that  several  magpies  came  determined  to  storm  the  nest 
of  one  of  these  birds.  The  dams  defended  their  mansion  with 
great  vigour,  and  fought  manfully,  but  numbers  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  they  tore  the  nest  to  pieces  and  swallowed  the 
young  alive*.”  Had  we  been  master  of  that  garden,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  unequal  combat,  and  for  such  a  cause,  the  affair 
should  have  terminated  differently. 

This  love  of  offspring  descends  through  every  class  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings.  I  select  an  insect  against  which  most  persons 
have  conceived  a  violent,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  ill-founded 
prejudice,  and  which  no  one  thinks  it  any  harm  to  destroy  ;  I 
mean  “  the  spider.”  It  is  a  frequent  and  not  very  creditable 
inhabitant  of  our  houses.  Thence  it  may  at  all  times  be 
expelled,  were  it  for  the  sake  of  good  housewifery  alone.  It 
is,  however,  a  useful  creature,  for  it  destroys  a  vast  number 
of  flies  and  noisome  insects.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  mechanic. 
There  are  very  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not,  in  the  autumn 
more  particularly,  admired  the  beautiful  geometrical  structure 
of  their  webs.  No  human  being  could  have  more  skilfully 
selected  the  situations  of  the  different  ropes  by  which  it  is 
supported — the  smaller  cords  by  which  each  of  the  mainstays 
is  tightened  and  secured,  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  radii, 
and  of  the  circular  cords  by  which  they  also  are  braced  and 
strengthened.  Both  in  the  garden  and  the  house-spider  it 
must  often  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  perseverance, 
and  much  danger  too  must  be  incurred,  in  order  to  fix,  and  in 
precisely  their  proper  places,  the  main  cords  of  their  webs. 
There  is  a  well-known  Scottish  tradition,  confirmed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  respecting  this 
insect: — “Robert  Bruce,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  had  fled  to  the  Island  of  Rathlin.  As  he  lay  on  his 


*  'White’s  Selbourne,  1833,  p.  211. 
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wretched  bed,  deliberating  whether  he  should  abandon  his 
rights,  or  make  another  bold  struggle  for  the  Scottish  throne, 
and  was  looking  upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in 
which  he  lay,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  spider,  which,  hanging 
at  the  end  of  a  long  thread  that  it  had  woven,  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  swing  itself  from  one  beam  of  the  roof  to  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  line  on  which  it  meant  to  stretch  its 
web.  It  made  the  attempt  again  and  again  without  success ; 
and  at  length  Bruce  counted,  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its 
point  six  times,  and  been  as  often  foiled.  ‘  Six  times,’  said 
the  hero  to  himself,  ‘  have  I  fought  against  the  English,  and 
have  been,  like  this  poor  persevering  spider,  disappointed  in 
the  object  at  w'hich  I  aimed.  I’ll  see  how  he  gets  on  in  his 
seventh  attempt,  and,  if  he  succeeds,  I  will  venture  a  seventh 
time  to  try  my  fortune  in  Scotland.  If  he  fails,  I’ll  to  the 
wars  in  Palestine,  and  my  native  country  shall  never  see  me 

•  J  »» 

again. 

I  am  not  defending  this  mode  of  reasoning, — I  am  repeating 
the  old  legend  ;  and  there  is  too  much  of  human  nature  about 
it  to  permit  me  to  doubt  of  its  truth. 

“  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the  warrior’s  mind, 
the  spider  made  another  attempt,  with  all  the  force  that  it 
could  muster,  and  it  fairly  succeeded  in  fastening  the  thread 
to  the  beam  which  it  had  so  often  in  vain  attempted  to  reach. 
Bruce,  seeing  the  success  . of  the  insect,  resolved  to  try  his  own 
fortune  again,  and,  as  he  had  never  before  obtained  a  victory, 
so  he  never  afterwards  sustained  any  decisive  check.” 

This  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  subject,  because  it  is 
rescuing  the  persecuted  spider  from  a  portion  of  the  obloquy 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  is  shewing  how  we  may 
obtain  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  his  school ;  but  I  was  speaking  of 
parental  affection  ;  and  this  insect,  with  which  we  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  owns  it  to 
a  very  great  degree.  “  There  is  a  spider  ( aranea  sacc.ata) 
wrhich  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  a  white  globular  silken 
bag,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  her 
body,  and  in  which  she  has  deposited  her  eggs.  Never  miser 
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clung  to  his  treasure  with  more  solicitude  than  this  spider  to 
her  bag.  Although  apparently  a  great  incumbrance,  she  car¬ 
ries  it  everywhere.  No  sense  of  personal  danger  can  force 
her  to  quit  this  precious  load ;  and  if  she  is  deprived  of  it, 
careless  of  what  may  happen  to  her,  she  makes  the  most  stre¬ 
nuous  efforts  for  its  recovery.  If,  perchance,  she  loses  it,  a 
stupifying  melancholy  seems  to  seize  her ;  and  when  robbed  of 
this  first  object  of  her  care,  existence  appears  to  have  lost  its 
charms.  If  she  succeeds  in  regaining  her  bag,  every  action 
demonstrates  the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  eagerly  seizes  it,  and 
runs  away  as  fast  as  she  can  to  some  place  of  safety. 

Bonnet  put  this  instinctive  attachment  to  an  affecting  and 
decisive  test.  He  threw  a  spider  with  her  bag  into  the  pit  of 
an  ant-lion,  a  ferocious  insect  that  conceals  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  conical  hole  constructed  in  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  any  unfortunate  victim  that  may  chance  to  fall  into 
it.  The  spider  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
active  to  prevent  the  ant-lion  from  seizing  her  bag  of  eggs, 
which  it  attempted  to  pull  under  the  sand.  She  struggled  with 
all  her  might,  and  at  length  the  gluten  with  which  the  bag  was 
fastened  to  her  gave  way,  and  her  treasure  was  in  the  power  of 
her  enemy.  The  mother  seized  it  with  her  mouth,  and  re¬ 
doubled  her  efforts  to  rescue  the  prize  from  her  opponent ;  but 
the  ant-lion  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
struggles  dragged  the  object  of  contention  under  the  sand. 
She  might,  even  now,  have  preserved  her  own  life,  for  she  had 
but  to  relinquish  the  bag  of  eggs  and  escape  out  of  the  pit ;  but 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  buried  alive  along  with  the  treasure 
dearer  to  her  than  existence. 

The  naturalist  relented,  and  he  drew  her  from  the  unequal 
conflict ;  but  the  bag  of  eggs  remained  with  the  assassin.  It 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  her  from  plunging  again 
into  the  pit,  for  all  that  she  prized  seemed  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  grave  which  contained  her  progeny. 

The  attachment  of  this  affectionate  mother  is  not  confined  to 
her  eggs.  As  the  young  spiders  are  hatched,  they  make  their 
way  out  of  the  bag  by  an  orifice  which  she  opens  for  them ; 

II 
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and  then,  like  the  young  of  the  Surinam  toad,  they  attach 
themselves  in  clusters  on  her  back,  her  belly,  her  head,  and  her 
legs ;  and  she  carries  them  about  with  her  and  feeds  them, 
until  they  cast  off  their  first  skin,  when  they  are  big  enough 
to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence*.” 

Of filial  affection  in  the  lower  animals  we  have  not  so  much 
to  say.  The  period  of  infancy  rapidly  passes,  and  there  is  but 
little  time  for  the  young  one,  with  few  of  his  faculties  developed, 
to  requite  or  display  intense  affection  ;  but  for  the  passive 
obedience,  except  where  instinct  or  natural  propensity  inter¬ 
feres — as  when  a  poor  hen  is  cruelly  charged  with  the  care  of 
a  brood  of  ducks — the  quadruped  or  the  feathered  biped  is  a 
pattern  to  the  child.  One  cluck  of  the  hen  will  summon  all 
her  chickens  about  her,  and  one  bleat  of  the  ewe  brings  the 
lamb  to  her  side. 

“  They,  however,  who  have  observed  and  studied  the  habits 
and  the  affections  of  the  inferior  creatures,  cannot  but  have 
witnessed  the  evident  delight  with  which  the  young  of  various 
kinds  hail  the  return  of  the  parent  after  a  short  absence.  It 
is  evident  enough  in  the  litters  of  our  domesticated  animals  ; 
but  the  most  pleasing  instance  of  it  is  in  the  bird.  When,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day,  the  hen  returns  to  her  nest,  in  order  to 
impart  warmth  to  her  brood,  she  is  received  with  a  chirp  of 
pleasure  and  love.  When  the  swallow  settles  in  her  nest  for  the 
night,  under  the  eaves  of  our  houses — we  shall  inquire  by  and 
by  why  she  is  not  seen  there  half  so  often  as  she  used  to  be — 
we  can  hear  the  young  ones  keeping  up  a  little  satisfied  note 
of  gratification,  and  which  usually  continues  to  a  somewhat 
late  hour*.” 

Among  wild  beasts,  natural  history  contains  many  instances 
of  the  young  fighting  with  desperation  in  defence  of  their 
parents.  But  these  instincts,  parental  and  filial,  cease  when 
the  immediate  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  are  accom¬ 
plished.  When  the  young  ones  are  enabled  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  nature  teaches  the  old  ones  to  make  provision  for 

*  Kirby’s  and  Spence’s  Entomology,  vol.  i,  p.  360. 

f  Jesse’s  Gleanings,  sec.  series,  p.  246. 
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a  second  family;  and  therefore  the  first  progeny  are  driven 
from  the  nest.  This  is  undoubtedly  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  families  of  the  human  being ;  yet  even  there  the 
parent  who  is  compelled  to  maintain  his  offspring  by  manual 
labour  will  rarely  permit  his  full-grown,  healthy  children  to 
prey  upon  him  and  impoverish  him.  Regard  and  affection, 
and  many  an  office  of  kindness,  continue  until  life’s  closing 
scene  ;  but  the  obligation  and  the  labour  of  the  parent  in  some 
degree  cease.  We  can  trace  a  similitude  to  this  in  most  of 
the  gregarious  animals.  They  are  members  of  the  same 
colony,  and  are  evidently  linked  together  by  very  close  ties. 
In  brutes  the  attachment  to  offspring,  although  enduring  but 
for  a  limited  period,  is  stronger  than  in  man  ;  but  it  more  de¬ 
cidedly  ceases  with  the  necessity  for  it.  In  man,  these  affec¬ 
tions,  although  somewhat  changed,  continue,  and  become  the 
sources  of  much  utility  and  pleasure,  and  the  very  bonds  by 
which  society  is  connected  together. 

Of  conjugal  attachment  and  fidelity  in  brutes  we  have 
many  pleasing  instances.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  animal  is 
taken  from  the  scenes  and  duties  and  connexions  on  account 
of  which  its  natural  propensities  and  restraints  were  given  to 
it,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  altered  creature.  All  our  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  are  changed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and 
with  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  them  we  must  confess 
that  they  are  debased  by  their  connexion  with  us ;  for  we  look 
in  vain  for  many  of  the  social  virtues  that  exist  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  almost  every  species  of  wild  animal,  and  in  some 
of  the  tame  ones,  where  they  have  not  been  too  much  mixed 
up  with  those  whom  domestication  has  corrupted,  the  pairing 
is  for  life,  the  attachment  mutual  and  strong,  and  shewn  in  a 
thousand  endearing  ways,  while  infidelity  is  rarely  known  or 
summarily  punished. 

A  few  anecdotes,  and  first  of  the  undomesticated  animals, 
will  not  be  displeasing.  “  On  a  shooting  party,”  says  Mr. 
Forbes,  “  one  of  my  friends  killed  a  female  monkey,  and 
carried  it  to  his  tent,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  tribe,  who  made  a  great  noise,  and  in  a  menacing 
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posture  advanced  towards  it.  On  presenting  his  fowling-piece 
they  retreated ;  but  one  stood  his  ground,  chattering  and  me¬ 
nacing  in  a  furious  manner.  He  at  length  came  close  to  the 
tent  door,  and  finding  that  his  threatenings  were  of  no  avail, 
began  a  lamentable  moaning ;  and  by  every  expression  of 
grief  and  supplication  seemed  to  beg  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
On  this  it  was  given  to  him.  He  took  it  up  in  his  arms,  eagerly 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  carried  it  off  in  a  sort  of  triumph 
to  his  expecting  companions.”  It  is  added — and  we  glory  in 
the  feeling  which  it  evinced — “  The  artless  behaviour  of  this 
poor  animal  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  sportsmen,  that 
they  resolved  never  more  to  level  a  gun  at  one  of  the  monkey 
tribe*.” 

Some  of  our  readers  have  occasional  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  menageries  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  metropolis.  The  caged  birds  of  almost  every 
species !  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  marks  of  affection  for  each 
other  which  the  greater  part  of  them  exhibit.  There  is  rarely 
any  contest  between  them,  even  about  their  food ;  or  should 
there  be,  as  among  them  will  occasionally  happen  a  little  mis¬ 
understanding,  it  is  soon  at  an  end,  and  each  is  employed  in 
expressing  to  the  other  his  delight  that  it  is  so.  A  pair  of 
condors  were  in  the  menagerie  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  There 
was  a  little  too  much  crossness  about  the  male ;  but  the  female 
used  to  humour  and  shame  him  out  of  it  by  a  wonderful  degree 
of  good  temper.  At  length  he  became  seriously  ill.  She  sat 
and  watched  him,  and  smoothed  his  feathers  with  her  bill  ; 
and  when  he  sometimes  was  peevish  at  her  caresses,  she  would 
take  his  bill  in  her’s  and  hold  it  for  several  minutes  ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  You  shall  not  peck  me  now,  you  cannot  have  the 
heart  to  do  it and  then  she  would  seat  herself  opposite  to 
him,  and  gaze  in  his  face  for  hours  together.  At  length  he 
died.  Her  feathers  became  ruffled — she  hid  herself  in  the 
corner  of  her  cage — she  refused  all  food,  and  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  pining  away.  At  length,  however,  she  began  to  feed 


*  Forbes’s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  28. 
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a  little  ;  but  although  a  twelvemonth  has  now  passed,  there  is 
an  occasional  abstractedness  in  her  gaze,  which  would  lead  me 
to  suspect  that  she  is  even  now  thinking  of  him. 

Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography,  relates  a  similar  case. 
“  A  pair  of  guinea  parrots  were  lodged  together  in  a  large 
square  cage.  They  usually  sat  on  the  highest  perch,  and  close 
to  each  other.  When  one  descended  for  food,  the  other  always 
followed,  and  when  their  hunger  was  satisfied  they  returned 
together  to  their  usual  resting-place.  They  passed  four  years 
together  in  this  state  of  confinement,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
strong  affection  for  each  other  had  been  excited.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  female  began  to  exhibit  various  symptoms  of 
old  age.  Her  legs  swelled,  and  she  could  no  longer  descend 
and  take  her  food  as  formerly.  The  male  then  assiduously 
brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill,  and  delivering  it  into 
her’s.  He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this  manner  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  for  four  months. 

“  The  infirmities  of  his  mate,  however,  increased  every  day, 
and  at  length  she  became  no  longer  able  to  sit  on  the  perch, 
but  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  where  she  remained  crouched 
in  one  of  the  comers,  but  from  time  to  time  making  a  few  useless 
efforts  to  regain  the  lowest  perch ;  while  the  male,  who  was 
always  close  by  her,  seconded  these  feeble  attempts  with  all 
his  power.  Sometimes  he  seized  the  upper  part  of  her  wing 
with  his  bill,  to  try  to  draw  her  up  to  him ;  sometimes  he  took 
hold  of  her  bill,  and  attempted  to  raise  her  up,  repeating  his 
efforts  for  that  purpose  during  many  minutes :  the  counte¬ 
nance,  the  gestures,  and  the  continual  solicitude  of  this  affec¬ 
tionate  bird  indicating  his  desire  to  assist  the  weakness  of  his 
companion,  and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings. 

“  At  length  the  hour  of  death  rapidly  approached,  and  he 
paced  round  and  round  her  without  ceasing,  and  redoubled  his 
assiduities  and  cares.  He  attempted  to  open  her  bill,  in  order 
to  give  her  nourishment;  and  his  evident  emotion  increased 
with  the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  He  went  towards  her,  and 
then  returned  to  the  side  of  the  cage,  in  the  highest  state  of 
agitation.  At  intervals  he  uttered  the  most  plaintive  cries, 
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and,  at  other  times,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  for  hours  toge¬ 
ther,  he  observed  a  sorrowful  silence.  At  length  she  expired. 
He  languished  from  that  time,  and  survived  her  only  a  few 
months.” 

We  will  go  nearer  home  ;  and,  among  the  feathered  tribe  that 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  domestication,  we  shall  see  much  to 
admire.  I  would  plead  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  useful 
rook,  who,  while  he  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  voluntarily  domes¬ 
ticated  himself  among  us,  is  repaid  for  it  by  the  unjustifiable 
destruction  of  his  young.  As  soon  as  the  period  of  incubation 
commences,  the  male  of  every  species  of  bird  is  generally  not 
far  from  the  nest ;  and  he  cheers  the  female  with  his  song,  or 
takes  her  place  while  she  hurries  out  to  gather  her  scanty 
meal.  He  occasionally  brings  her  some  choice  morsel,  or  even 
supplies  her  altogether  with  food.  Always  for  a  short  time 
after  the  little  ones  are  hatched,  and  the  warmth  of  the  mother 
is  as  indispensable  as  food,  he  sets  himself  to  work  to  provide 
sufficient  nourishment  for  her  and  their  progeny. 

Among  the  rooks,  however, — possibly  because  the  nest,  con-  _ 
si  sting  chiefly  of  sticks,  is  cold,  and  perhaps  because  there  is 
sometimes  a  spirit  of  thievery  among  a  few  individuals  of  the 
clan,  and  the  nest,  whether  with  or  without  eggs,  is  liable  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  houses  of 
others — the  female  quits  not  the  nest  from  the  time  of  its 
being  finished  until  she  is  compelled  to  join  her  mate  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  hungry  family.  Therefore  even  before  she 
begins  to  lay,  the  male  is  employed  in  feeding  her;  and  she 
receives  that  which  he  brings  her  with  a  fondling  tremulous 
voice  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blandishments 
which  are  afterwards  expressed  by  the  young  ones  while  they 
are  dependent  on  the  labours  of  their  parents. 

The  cause  of  the  infamously  persecuted  pigeon  will  be  more 
directly  pleaded  by  and  by :  one  word  as  to  their  attachment 
towards  each  other.  “  A  man,  set  to  watch  a  field  of  peas  that 
had  been  much  preyed  upon  by  them,  shot  an  old  cock-pigeon 
that  had  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  farm.  His  mate, 
around  whom  he  had  for  many  a  year  cooed,  whom  he  had 
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nourished  from  his  own  crop  while  she  brooded  over  the  eggs 
or  the  young  ones,  and  with  whom  he  had  reared  many  a  suc¬ 
cessive  family,  settled  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  shewed 
her  grief  in  the  most  expressive  manner.  The  labourer  picked 
up  the  dead  bird  and  tied  it  to  a  short  stake,  thinking  that  it 
would  frighten  away  the  other  depredators.  In  this  situation, 
however,  his  partner  did  not  forsake  him,  but  continued,  day 
after  day,  walking  slowly  round  the  stick.  The  kind-hearted 
wife  of  the  bailiff  of  the  farm  at  last  heard  of  the  circumstance, 
and  immediately  went  to  afford  what  relief  she  could  to  the  poor 
bird.  She  told  me  that  on  arriving  at  the  spot  she  found  the 
hen  bird  much  exhausted,  and  that  she  had  made  a  circular 
beaten  track  round  her  murdered  partner,  giving  now  and  then 
a  little  spring  towards  him,  and  endeavouring  to  touch  his  bill. 
She  ordered  the  dead  bird  to  be  removed,  which  was  all  she 
could  do,  and,  soon  after  that,  the  hen  returned  slowly  to  the 
dove-cot*.” 

Even  fish  are  capable  of  entertaining  this  affection  for  each 
other.  “  I  once,”  says  Mr.  Jesse,  “  caught  a  female  pike,  during 
the  spawning  season,  and  nothing  could  drive  the  male  away 
from  the  spot  at  which  the  female  had  disappeared,  and  whom 
he  had  followed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  waterf.” 

Friendship  !  Is  there  a  surer  test  of  nobleness  of  character 
than  sincerity  and  permanence  of  friendship  ?  The  brute  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  it  to  an  intense  degree.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  see  many 
instances  of  it.  We  do  not  see  many  in  the  human  being. 
He  is  a  happy  man  who  has  met  with  one  friend  in  the  course 
of  a  long  existence.  Those  friendships,  however,  do  exist. 
We  see  it  to  a  great  degree  between  horses  that  inhabit  the 
same  stable,  or  draw  together.  The  coachman  well  knows  that 
he  gets  over  his  stage  in  less  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure,  when  old  yoke-fellows  are  pulling  together  than  when 
strange  horses  are  paired.  In  some  the  friendship  is  so  intense, 
that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  rest  when  separated  from  each 
other.  “Two  Hanoverian  horses  had  long  served  together 


*  Jesse’s  Gleanings,  vol.  i,  p.  113. 
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during  the  peninsular  war,  in  the  German  brigade  of  artil¬ 
lery.  They  had  assisted  in  drawing  the  same  gun,  and  they 
had  been  inseparable  companions  in  many  battles.  One  of 
them  was  at  last  killed ;  and,  after  the  engagement  was  over, 
the  survivor  was  picqueted  as  usual,  and  his  food  brought  to 
him.  He  refused,  however,  to  eat,  and  was  constantly  looking 
about  him  in  search  of  his  companion,  sometimes  neighing  as 
if  to  call  him.  All  the  care  that  was  bestowed  on  him  was  of 
no  avail.  He  was  surrounded  by  other  horses,  but  he  did  not 
notice  them  ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  not  having  once 
tasted  food  from  the  time  his  former  associate  was  killed*.” 

I  once  had  occasion  to  observe  the  strength  of  friendship 
which  can  exist  even  between  fish.  I  was  accustomed  to  keep 
some  golden  fish  in  a  large  glass  globe.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  do  so  now :  for  whatever  care  I  might  take  of  them, 
still  it  was  a  state  of  imprisonment  to  which  I  was  dooming 
them.  It  so  happened  that,  from  some  cause,  the  nature  of 
which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  my  stock  was  diminished  to  two. 
I  gave  away  one  of  them.  The  other  from  that  moment 
refused  to  eat ;  he  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and,  as  I  thought,  was  evidently  pining  away.  It  struck  me 
that  he  was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  companion.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  evident  joy  and  strange  antics  to  which  he 
abandoned  himself  when  his  companion  was  restored  to  him. 

The  sincerity  and  strength  of  friendship  is  most  strikingly 
seen  in  the  dog.  We  have  several  instances  in  our  recollection 
in  which,  when  death  had  taken  from  his  canine  companion  the 
associate  of  many  a  year,  the  survivor  has  not  long  remained. 
The  bereaved  one  has  died  as  palpably  broken-hearted  as  the 
truest  and  fondest  friend  or  lover  ever  did. 

These  friendships  are  sometimes  incongruous ;  and  so  are 
the  friendships  of  man.  The  opposites  in  temper  and  pursuits 
occasionally  associate  with  and  love  each  other ;  and  the  very 
opposition  of  character  now  and  then  constitutes  the  bond  of 
friendship.  O’ Kelly’s  Duncannon  formed  an  intense  friend- 
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ship  with  a  sheep.  He  would  lift  it  into  the  manger  to  share 
his  fodder,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  offer  it  the  least 
molestation.  Chillaby,  the  mad  Arabian,  whom  only  one 
groom  dared  to  approach,  had  also  his  peculiar  attachment  for 
a  lamb,  and  the  little  protegee  used  to  employ  itself  during 
many  an  hour  in  butting  away  the  flies  from  his  nobler  friend. 
The  Darley  Arabian  imbibed  a  friendship  for  a  cat,  which  sat 
upon  his  back,  or  nestled  as  closely  to  him  as  she  could ;  and 
when  he  died,  she  pined  away  and  died  too.  A  farmer’s  boy 
had  fed  and  taken  great  care  of  a  colt.  He  was  working  one 
day  in  the  field  when  he  was  furiously  pursued  by  a  vicious  bull. 
The  boy  ran  to  a  ditch,  and  got  into  it  just  as  the  bull  was  close 
upon  him.  The  furious  beast  endeavoured  to  gore  him,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded  had  not  the  colt  come  to  his 
assistance.  This  little  animal  attacked  the  bull,  screaming 
with  rage  as  he  did  it ;  when  some  labourers  who  were  working 
near  the  place,  hearing  the  strange  outcry,  ran  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  extricated  the  boy  from  danger. 

The  friendship  between  the  horse  and  the  beautiful  coach- 
dog,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  play  with  each  other  in  the 
stable — the  strife  which  shall  best  express  his  joy  and  pride 
when  the  carriage  first  starts — are  pleasing  to  behold,  although 
it  is  often  a  dangerous  friendship,  for  the  most  frightful  malady 
to  which  the  dog  is  subject  is  too  frequently  communicated  to 
the  horse. 

Those  associations  which  do  not  amount  to  friendship — 
those  intercommunications  of  good  offices  in  which  it  has  been 
said  that  much  of  the  duty,  and,  we  are  sure,  a  great  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  life  consists,  are  they  confined  to  the  lords  of 
the  creation  ?  Far  from  it.  This  principle  of  mutual  support 
is  in  full  action  among  all  our  domesticated  quadrupeds.  '  If  a 
dog  enters  a  park  where  there  are  cattle  or  deer  there  is  a 
general  clustering  of  the  herd,  a  common  advance  against  the 
intruder.  A  strange  dog  approaching  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
opposed  by  many  a  threatening  front.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  where  these  animals  are  somewhat  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  controul  and  protection  of  man,  this  associa- 
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tion  is  more  effective ;  and  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  oppose 
it.  Mr.  Hall  had  climbed  the  mountain  of  Belrinnis  in  Scot¬ 
land.  As  he  was  strolling  about,  his  attention  was  engaged  by 
the  appearance  of  some  large  body  of  animals  approaching  him. 
It  was  a  phalanx  of  sheep,  drawn  up  in  true  military  order,  in 
a  kind  of  wedge-shape,  with  its  blunt  end  foremost,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  a  large  ram,  with  a  black  forehead  and  a 
tremendous  pair  of  horns — a  great  number  of  weaker  ones 
being  in  the  rear.  They  were  looking  sternly  upon  him. 
Seeing  them  in  this  warlike  array,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
alarm,  and,  deeming  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour, 
he  slowly  retired.  If  he  stopped  and  advanced  a  step  or  two 
towards  them,  they  formed  their  line  with  still  greater  preci¬ 
sion  ;  and,  at  one  time,  they  were  bending  their  knees  in  order 
to  make  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  him. 

The  gull,  the  companion  of  the  lonely  mariner  in  his  track¬ 
less  path — the  first  welcome  harbinger  to  foretel  the  anxious 
fisherman  of  his  near  approaching  harvest — harmless  and  inof¬ 
fensive  to  every  one,  too  often  presents  an  interesting  por¬ 
traiture  of  animal  friendship.  As  it  happens  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  land  birds,  who  are  destroyed  in  barbarous  sport, 
so  does  it  to  the  gull  when  he  approaches  too  near  to  the  coast. 
There  are  in  every  little  sea-port  a  set  of  idle  people — sports¬ 
men  they  call  themselves — whose  time  is  employed  in  shooting 
these  harmless,  welcome  visitants.  For  what  purpose?  to  prove 
themselves  adroit  marksmen,  and  to  commit  unprovoked  and 
cruel  murder  in  sport.  It  is  a  true  story  that  I  am  now  about 
to  relate.  A  party  of  these  thoughtless  persons  had  placed 
themselves  under  a  high  cliff  on  the  northern  coast,  .and  they 
were  endeavouring  to  destroy  as  many  of  these  poor  gulls  as 
they  could.  As  one  and  another  was  wounded,  they  saw 
its  companions,  regardless  of  their  own  safety,  flying  into  the 
very  face  of  death — darting  close  to  the  sportsmen,  circling 
round  them,  screaming  in  the  most  piteous  manner,  dipping 
down  and  almost  buffetting  them — using  every  effort  to  abstract 
their  attention  from  their  wounded  companions,  and  offering 
themselves,  as  it  were,  victims  in  their  behalf.  There  were, 
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in  addition  to  the  killed,  five  wounded  gulls,  which  the  sports¬ 
men  were  anxious  to  get  at,  in  order  to  carry  them  home,  as 
trophies  of  their  skill.  But  the  moment  one  of  the  gulls  fell, 
others  would  come  sweeping  and  screaming  close  by  the  shooters, 
while  another  party  would  lay  hold  of  the  poor  wounded  birds 
with  their  beaks,  and  carry  them  along,  a  little  way  at  a  time, 
as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  then  drop  them  until  new  friends 
came  to  their  assistance.  Thus  by  repeated  attempts  they  got 
them  out  to  sea,  and  quite  away,  hovering  and  wailing  over  them 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  is  an  affecting  instance  of 
friendship  among  animals,  and  one  that  gives  us  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  such  beings.  If  it  is  a  satire  on  those  who, 
for  a  few  moments’  sport,  would  doom  these  poor  creatures  to 
a  lingering  death,  and  to  perish  amidst  the  stormy  elements 
in  which  they  had  loved  to  dwell,  I  cannot  help  that*. 

But,  beside  this  common  feeling  of  union,  there  is  as  much 
individual  passing  attachment  as  we  see  in  the  society  of  nobler 
beings.  There  is  a  constant  exchange  of  sentiment  and  kind¬ 
ness  between  the  subjugated  servants  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
wilder  denizens  of  nature.  At  every  pause  in  the  work  you 
see  it ;  and  when  the  task  is  accomplished,  the  companions  at 
labour  will  be  still  associating  together.  I  have  rarely  passed 
a  field  in  which  many  horses  were  turned  out  without  stopping 
to  look  upon  one  or  two  or  three  pairs  that  were  nibbling  each 
other  with  every  expression  of  mutual  liking  and  pleasure.  A 
couple  of  cows  will  stand  hour  after  hour  licking  each  other. 
It  is  the  way  which  they  have  of  expressing  their  friendship  and 
good  will. 

These  are  moral  qualities  of  a  subordinate  and  yet  a  valu¬ 
able  kind.  They  assimilate  with  those  that  we  possess,  but 
are  expressed  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  understanding  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  creatures.  In  fact,  we  are  similarly  constituted. 
The  links  that  attach  us  to  each  other  are  the  same;  and 
the  means  and  modes  of  happiness  the  same.  Nay,  we  are 
more  closely  allied — we  have  it  in  our  power  materially  to 


*  See  a  similar  account  in  the  New  Sporting  Magazine,  May  1833. 
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benefit  each  other.  But  we  occupy  different  compartments  in 
“  the  stupendous  whole.” 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  sufficiently  plain  to  every 
well-constituted  mind — that  we  should  regard  each  other  with 
some  complacency  and  liking;  that  we  should  improve  the 
opportunities  of  being  useful  to  and  promoting  the  happiness  of 
each  other  ;  and  that  he  must  be  debased  indeed  who  can  in¬ 
terrupt  the  harmony  and  design  of  nature  by  any  wanton  or 
thoughtless  act  of  cruelty.  Those  are  beautiful  lines  of  Aken- 
side,  descriptive  of  him  who  has  endeavoured  to  follow  out  this 
universal  adaptation  of  every  animal  to  the  precise  station  which 
he  occupies ;  and  contemplating  which,  and  being  filled  with 
wonder  and  gratitude,  he  can  never  be  guilty  of  cruelty  : — 

Thou  makest  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 

Or  music  to  his  ear.  Well  pleased  he  scans 
.  The  goodly  prospect ;  and  with  inward  smiles, 

Most  sweet,  he  feels  its  influence ! 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  done  full  justice  to  the  inferior 
creation.  The  animals  around  us  possess  all  the  instincts —  . 
mingled  instincts  and  virtues,  connected  with  the  continuance 
and  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  species ;  and  we,  if 
we  have  human  feelings,  should  be  solicitous  to  be  found  con¬ 
tributing  to  and  not  disturbing  the  benevolent  arrangement. 
Some  of  these  creatures,  however,  and  the  noblest  of  them, 
stand  in  another  relation — they  are  our  servants,  and,  generally 
speaking,  our  submissive  and  devoted  ones.  When  they  are 
not  so,  the  fault  lies  with  us.  It  takes  no  great  trouble,  and 
especially  if  we  give  him  credit  for  the  intelligence  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  please  which  he  actually  possesses  and  soon  begins  to 
shew,  to  make  the  horse  comprehend  and  cheerfully  discharge 
the  duties  which  we  require  of  him.  There  may  be  a  few 
obstinate  and  malignant  individuals,  as  in  the  human  race ; 
there  may  be  more  whose  spirits  have  been  crushed  by  unde¬ 
served  and  barbarous  usage,  and  who  care  little  what  becomes 
of  them,  or  what  they  do ;  but,  take  the  individuals  of  the 
different  descriptions — the  racer,  the  hunter,  the  carriage-horse, 
the  horse  of  heavy  draught — after  we  have  been  a  little  accus- 
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tomed  to  them,  and  obtained  a  portion  of  their  confidence  and 
their  love,  they  become  not  only  our  willing  slaves,  but  by 
intuition  they  understand  all  that  we  require  of  them.  They 
become  a  part  and  portion  of  ourselves.  The  finger  can 
scarcely  have  touched  the  rein,  or  the  heel  the  side,  ere  all  that 
we  wished  is  accomplished.  Does  any  one  think  that  the  race¬ 
horse  is  not  as  anxious  to  win  as  his  rider  can  be  ?  That  the 
hunter  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  as  much  as  his 
owner?  That  the  carriage-horse  is  not  proud  of  his  work,  and 
will  not  honestly  exert  himself  when  occasionally  you  demand  of 
him  an  unusual  degree  of  speed  or  honest  application  of  muscular 
power?  Does  the  horse  of  heavy  work  ever  shrink  from  the 
collar,  unless  when  he  is  conscious  that  we  have  imposed  upon 
him  a  task  to  which  he  is  inadequate,  and  then  he  will  put  to 
shame  our  unreasonableness,  and  perchance  our  tyranny,  by 
refusing  to  move  ?  Or  did  we  ever  doubt  that  it  was  the  aim 
and  object  of  our  hackney  to  anticipate  our  every  wish.  We 
are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  sluggard  or  of  the  brute ;  but 
of  the  horse  as  he  will  usually  be  found,  if  he  is  in  good  health, 
and  ignorance  or  brutality  have  not  spoiled  him. 

There  is  a  generosity,  a  nobleness  of  spirit,  about  this  qua¬ 
druped  which  few  have  justly  appreciated,  “  A  gentleman, 
who  was  in  possession  of  an  exceedingly  vicious  hunter,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  relating  some  of  his  bad  propensities  to  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner  ;  and  among  these  he  mentioned  the  difficulty 
there  was  in  trimming  his  heels.  It  was  never  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  aid  of  several  assistants,  and  even  then 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  During  this  con¬ 
versation,  in  which  he  defied  any  of  his  friends  to  perform  the 
task,  he  had  forgotten  that  his  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  about 
three  years  of  age,  was  present.  This  juvenile  Nimrod  had 
been  by  no  means  the  inattentive  observer  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  tender  years,  for  on  the  next  morning, 
in  passing  through  the  stable,  the  father  descried,  to  his  un¬ 
speakable  horror,  his  infant  busily  employed  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  clipping  the  heels  of  this  outrageous  brute.  The 
horse,  instead  of  exhibiting  his  usual  determined  resistance  to 
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the  operation,  was  looking  round  with  the  greatest  complacency 
on  his  pigmy  groom,  whom  the  parent  every  instant  expected 
to  see  struck  dead  at  his  feet.  At  his  father's  call,  however, 
he  crept  away  from  the  animal  altogether  unharmed*.” 

No  money  would  have  bought  this  noble  fellow  from  the  de¬ 
lighted  father :  nor  afterwards,  when,  returning  from  a  party 
in  which  he  had  been  too  liberal  in  his  potations,  he  slipped 
from  his  saddle,  and,  falling  tolerably  easily,  went  comfortably 
to  sleep  on  the  road  side.  This  faithful  fellow,  instead  of  scam¬ 
pering  home,  stood  by  his  prostrate  master,  and,  by  threatening 
with  his  teeth  and  with  his  heels,  kept  every  one  from  him 
until  he  had  regained  sufficient  sense  once  more  to  seat  himself 
in  the  saddle  and  proceed  homeward. 

There  is  a  nobleness  of  feeling  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  in  most  of  the  larger  species  of  dogs. 
Dr.  Abell,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  phrenology,  related  a  very 
striking  anecdote  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  in  Cork.  This  dog 
was  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition,  and  when  he  left  his 
master’s  house  was  often  assailed  by  several  little  noisy  curs . 
in  the  street.  He  usually  passed  them  with  apparent  uncon¬ 
cern,  as  if  they  were  beneath  his  notice.  But  one  little  brute 
was  particularly  troublesome,  and  at  length  carried  his  petu¬ 
lance  so  far  as  to  bite  the  Newfoundland  dog  in  the  back  of  his 
leg.  This  was  a  degree  of  wanton  insult  which  could  not  be 
patiently  endured,  and  he  instantly  turned  round,  ran  after  the 
offender,  and  seized  him  by  the  poll.  In  this  manner  he  carried 
him  to  the  quay,  and,  holding  him  for  some  time  over  the  water, 
at  length  dropped  him  into  it.  He  did  not,  however,  design 
that  the  culprit  should  be  capitally  punished  ;  he  waited  a  little 
while  until  the  offender  was  not  only  well  ducked,  but  near 
sinking ;  and  then  he  plunged  in,  and  brought  him  out  safe  to 
land. 

“  It  would  be  difficult,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  to  conceive  of  any 
punishment  more  aptly  contrived,  or  more  completely  in  cha¬ 
racter.  A  variety  of  comparisons,  and  motives,  and  generous 
feelings,  entered  into  the  composition  of  this  act.” 

*  Brown’s  Anecdotes  of  Horses,  p.  331. 
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There  is,  in  those  domesticated  slaves  which  we  have  selected 
from  the  rest,  a  pureness  of  attachment,  a  nobleness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  a  total  disregard  of  self-interest,  which  cannot  fail, 
one  would  think,  of  endearing  them  to  us,  and  protecting  them 
from  ill-usage  of  every  kind. 

This  extends  to  a  few  other  animals  that  have  been  subju¬ 
gated  to  our  power.  The  stately  and  sagacious  elephant  be¬ 
comes  a  disinterested  and  faithful  servant.  There  are  some 
pleasing  stories  told  of  him  in  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 
They  are  not  generally  known,  and  are  not  here  out  of  place. 
The  author  is  speaking  of  a  favourite  elephant.  “  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  sagacity,  docility,  and  affection  of  this  noble 
quadruped.  If  I  stopped  to  enjoy  a  prospect,  he  remained  per¬ 
fectly  immoveable  until  my  sketch  was  finished.  If  I  wished 
for  ripe  mangoes  growing  out  of  the  common  reach,  he  selected 
the  most  fruitful  branch,  and,  breaking  it  off  with  his  trunk, 
gave  it  to  his  driver  to  be  handed  to  me  ;  accepting  of  any  part 
given  to  himself  with  a  respectful  salam,  by  raising  his  trunk 
three  times  above  his  head  in  the  manner  of  the  oriental  obeis¬ 
ance,  and  as  often  did  he  express  his  thanks  by  a  murmuring 
noise.  If  a  bough  obstructed  the  houdah  or  pavilion  in  which 
I  sat  on  his  back,  he  twisted  his  trunk  round  it  and  broke  it 
off ;  and  he  often  gathered  a  leafy  branch  as  a  fan  to  agitate 
the  air  around  us  by  waving  it  with  his  trunk.  He  generally 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tent  door  during  our  breakfast,  where  he 
always  received  some  sugar-candy  or  fruit.  No  spaniel  could 
be  more  innocent  or  playful,  or  fonder  of  those  who  noticed 
him,  than  this  docile  animal.” 

In  some  of  the  Guzerat  encampments  man  and  beast  suf¬ 
fered  many  deprivations,  and  were  often  at  a  loss  for  food ;  but 
an  ample  allowance  of  mossaulla  was  allotted  to  the  favourite 
elephants.  They,  however,  became  greatly  emaciated,  and 
pined  away  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  keepers  were 
suspected  of  withholding  their  mossaulla-balls  (composed  of  the 
most  expensive  and  savory  parts  of  the  pilaus,  curries,  and  other 
dishes  too  costly  for  persons  in  their  situations).  The  fraud 
being  proved,  they  were  punished,  and  inspectors  appointed  to 
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see  these  animals  regularly  fed.  This  had  the  desired  effeet ; 
the  elephants  regained  their  strength,  and  appeared  in  good 
condition.  Some  months  afterwards,  they  fell  off  again.  The 
inspectors  were  astonished,  for  they  daily  saw  them  fed,  and 
examined  the  mossaulla.  The  ingredients  were  found  to  he  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  quantity  not  diminished.  At  length,  however, 
they  discovered  the  reason  of  this.  The  keepers  had  taught 
the  elephants  to  receive  the  balls  of  food  of  which  they  were 
so  fond  with  their  trunks,  to  convey  them  to  their  mouths  in 
the  inspector’s  presence,  but  to  abstain  from  eating  them ;  and 
they  had  actually  practised  this  self-denial !  The  balls,  or  as 
many  as  the  mouth  would  hold,  remained  untouched  until  the 
inspectors  withdrew ;  when  they  thrust  them  out,  and  presented 
them  to  the  keepers,  accepting  only  such  share  as  they  thought 
proper  to  allow  them*. 

The  dog,  however,  carries  this  restraint  on  his  appetite  and 
feelings  and  wishes  to  a  much  greater  extent.  See  him  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  brute  that  is  too  often  his  owner,  dragging  the 
dogs-meat  cart.  Half  starved  in  the  midst  of  that  which  would . 
be  delicious  fare  to  him,  was  he,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  ever  known  to  steal  one  morsel  ?  Was  his  obedience 
and  attachment  to  his  tyrant  master  lessened  by  the  scantiness 
of  his  fare,  or  even  by  the  occasional  cruelty  of  his  conduct  ? 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  attachment  of  the  dog,  or  at 
least  the  exhibition  of  it,  was  increased  by  the  penury  of  the 
owner.  We  can  now  give  the  animal  full  credit  for  this,  for 
we  have  seen  sufficient  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  him,  and 
enough  too  of  what  we  call  the  kindliest  and  best  affections  of 
human  nature.  At  all  events,  one  fact  is  plain  enough, — that 
while  poverty  drives  away  from  us  many  a  biped  companion  of 
our  happier  hours,  it  was  never  known  to  diminish  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  this  quadruped  friend. 

There  is  a  disregard  of  personal  inconveniences  or  wants 
when  employed  in  our  sendee,  and  heartily  and  honestly,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case,  which  also  has  never  been  suffi- 
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ciently  appreciated.  Burchell,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  places 
this  in  a  very  pleasing  and  true  point  of  view.  A  pack  of 
dogs,  of  various  descriptions,  formed  a  necessary  part  of  his 
caravan,  occasionally  to  provide  him  with  food,  but  oftener  to 
defend  him  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  “  While  almost 
every  other  quadruped,”  says  he,  “  fears  man  as  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  there  is  one  that  regards  him  as  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  follows  him  as  his  friend.  It  is  not  because  we 
train  him  to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  animals,  but  because  he  feels  a  natural  desire  to 
be  useful  to  man,  and,  from  spontaneous  impulse,  attaches 
himself  to  us.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  see  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  an  equal  familiarity  with  other  animals,  according  to  their 
habits  and  the  taste  and  caprice  of  different  nations.  But 
everywhere  it  is  the  dog  alone  that  takes  delight  in  associating 
with  us,  in  sharing  our  abode,  in  watching  over  us,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  us  from  danger.  This  friendship  between  creatures  so 
different  from  each  other  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  nor  can  the  humane  and  feeling  mind  avoid  the  belief, 
that  kindness  to  these  animals,  from  whom  we  derive  continued 
and  essential  assistance,  is  a  moral  duty  incumbent  upon  us. 

“  Often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  my  people  have 
been  fast  asleep  around  the  fire,  have  I  contemplated  these 
faithful  animals  watching  by  their  side,  and  I  have  learned  the 
more  to  esteem  them ;  and,  often,  when  wandering  over  path¬ 
less  deserts,  oppressed  with  vexation  and  distress  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned  to  these  as  my  only  friends, 
and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  man,  actuated  only  by 
selfish  views.” 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  attachment  which 
a  wolf  exhibited,  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  “  A  large  tame 
wolf,  caught  at  Aspro,  and  brought  up  from  a  cub  on  ship 
board,  was  exceedingly  docile.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the 
whole  crew,  but  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the  lieutenant. 
A  violent  storm  came  on,  and  it  was  evident  the  ship  must  be 
lost.  The  animal  was  sensible  of  the  danger.  His  howls  were 
peculiarly  distressing,  and  he  would  not  be  driven  from  the 
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side  of  his  friend.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ship,  both  of 
them  got  upon  Ihe  mast.  Sometimes  one  was  washed  off,  and 
sometimes  the  other ;  but  by  the  eager  assistance  which  they 
rendered  each  other,  they  again  and  again  recovered  their  hold. 
At  length  the  lieutenant,  exhausted  by  continual  exertion,  was 
almost  benumbed.  The  wolf  was  equally  fatigued,  and  it  was 
partly  by  clinging  to  each  other  and  to  the  mast  that  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  themselves  from  being  washed  away.  The 
mast  drifted  towards  the  shore,  and  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  when  the  lieutenant,  totally  unable  to  support  himself 
any  longer,  and  remembering  the  attachment  of  the  animal 
even  in  death,  turned  towards  him  from  the  mast.  The  beast 
clapped  its  fore-paws  round  his  neck,  while  the  lieutenant 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  they  sunk  together*.” 

Of  the  stanchness  and  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  dog,  the 
following  anecdote  is  an  illustration.  An  officer  of  Holstein 
returned  from  a  day’s  shooting  extremely  fatigued.  He  hastily 
placed  the  game  in  his  chamber,  locked  the  door,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  shut  in  his  dogs.  He  was  almost  immediately  after-  - 
wards  dispatched  on  business,  and  departed,  forgetting  his 
game.  He  was  absent  many  days.  On  his  return  he  hastened 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  found  the  faithful  dogs  stretched  by 
the  side  of  the  game,  and  dead.  Several  partridges  and  hares 
were  strewed  around  them,  but  they  had  not  touched  one  of 
them,  nor  had  they  cried  to  be  released,  which  would  have 
been  immediately  heard  in  the  chateau,  because  they  imagined 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  their  master  to  guard  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  day’s  excursion. 

No  lapse  of  time  seems  to  weaken  friendship  or  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  kindness  in  these  animals.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  dog  of  Ithaca  as  a  proof  of  the  memory  of  this  animal ; 

I  now  recur  to  it  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  his  fidelity. 
Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Argus  and  his  master  had 
parted.  The  monarch  at  length  wended  his  way  homeward, 
and,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  for  his  life  would  have  been  sacri- 
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ficed  had  he  been  known,  stood  at  his  own  palace  gate.  There 
he  met  with  an  old  dependant,  who  had  formerly  served  him 
with  fidelity,  and  who  was  yet  faithful  to  his  memory ;  but  age, 
and  hardship,  and  care,  and  the  disguise  which  he  now  wore, 
had  so  altered  the  wanderer,  that  the  good  Eumseus  had  not 
the  most  distant  suspicion  who  it  was  he  was  talking  to  :  and 

Thus  near  the  gate  conferring  as  they  drew, 

Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew, 

And,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 

Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head. 

He  knew  his  lord !  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet : 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet : 

Yet  all  he  could,  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 

Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 

The  recognition  was  mutual ;  but  Ulysses  dared  not  yet  to 
discover  himself. 

Soft  pity  touch’d  the  mighty  master’s  soul  ; 

Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 

Stole  unperceiv’d.  He  turn’d  his  head  and  dried 
The  drop  humane  ;  then  thus  impassion’d  cried : — 

“  What  noble  beast  in  this  abandon’d  state 
“  Lies  here  all  helpless  at  Ulysses’  gate  ? 

“  Some  care  his  age  deserves  ;  or  was  he  prized 
“  For  worthless  beauty,  therefore  now  despis’d  ?” 

The  monarch  thought  that  he  should  hear  how  it  had  fared 
with  his  old  favourite  ;  or  perhaps  he  wanted  to  know  what  was 
said  of  the  master  when  the  servant  was  thus  abandoned. 

Eumaeus  thus  rejoin’d  : — 

“  He  serv’d  a  master  of  a  noble  kind, 

“  Who  never,  never  will  behold  him  more  ; 

“  Long,  long  since  perish’d  on  a  distant  shore  ! 

“  Oh!  had  you  seen  him  vigorous,  bold,  and  young,. 

“  Swift  as  the  deer,  and  as  the  lion  strong  ; 

“  His  eye,  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 
******  * 

“  Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost. 

“  The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains  ? 

“  Or  dwells  humanity  where  riot  reigns  ?” 

Thus  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before, 

The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door. 
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The  dog,  whom  fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll’d, 

Takes  a  long  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies*. 

This  is  painted  after  nature. 

The  attachment  of  the  dog  remains  long  after  the  death  of 
the  master,  and  in  some  cases  terminates  only  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  quadruped. 

A  gentleman  having  lost  his  way  in  a  fog,  near  the  Hel- 
vellyn  mountains  in  Cumberland,  fell  down  a  precipice,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  His  remains  were  discovered,  full  three 
months  afterwards,  at  the  bottom,  still  guarded  by  his  faithful 
dog.  The  story  is  told  with  much  feeling  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“  Dark  green  was  the  spot  ’mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretch’d  in  decay  j 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  adandon’d  to  weather, 

’Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  tho’  lonely  extended, 

For  faithful  in  death  his  mute  fav’rite  attended, 

The  much-lov’d  remains  of  his  master  defended, 

And  chas’d  the  hill- fox  and  the  raven  away.” 

Opposite  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Olave,  in  Southwark,  and  where  the  little  receptacles  of 
humanity  are  in  many  parts  dilapidated,  was  an  aperture  just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  dog  It  led  along  a  kind  of  sink  to  a 
noisome  dark  cavity,  close  to  which  a  person  had  lately  been 
buried.  It  was  inhabited  fiy  his  dog,  who  was  to  be  seen 
occasionally  moving  into  or  out  of  the  cavern.  He  had  taken 
possession  of  it  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  How  he  obtained 
any  food  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  no  one  knew ; 
but  he  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who 
lived  opposite,  and  who  ordered  his  servant  regularly  to  supply 
the  poor  fellow.  He  used,  after  awhile,  to  come  occasionally  to 
this  house  for  the  food  that  was  provided  for  him.  He  was  not 
sullen,  but  there  was  a  melancholy  expression  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  which,  once  observed,  could  never  be  forgotten.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  hasty  meal,  he  would  gaze  for  a 
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moment  on  his  benefactor.  It  was  an  expressive  look,  and 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  It  conveyed  all  the  thanks 
that  a  broken  heart  could  give.  He  then  entombed  himself 
once  more  for  three  or  four  days,  when  he  crawled  out  again 
with  his  eyes  sunk  and  his  coat  dishevelled.  Two  years  he 
was  faithful  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  he  had  lost ;  and 
then,  according  to  the  most  authentic  account  of  him,  having 
been  missing  several  days,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  retreat. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  these  stories.  They  all  tend  to  the 
same  point.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  every  animal.  He 
has  all  the  intelligence  and  all  the  virtues,  if  we  may  so  term 
them,  which  render  him  perfect  in  the  precise  grade  in  which 
he  is  placed.  The  object  of  this  Essay  would  be  fully  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  reader  could  be  induced  to  study  him  there — to 
trace  his  wonderful  adaptation  to  his  destiny,  and,  with  regard 
to  more  of  the  inferior  animals  than  we  are  always  disposed  to 
allow,  the  services  which  he  renders  us.  Views  of  this  kind,  in 
proportion  as  we  indulged  in  them, would  become  more  and  more 
pleasing  to  us  ;  and  every  day  would  teach  us  a  lesson  of  hu¬ 
manity.  This  cannot  be  summed  up  better  than  in  the  spirit, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  language,  of  Dr.  Percivall. 

“  The  sight  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  exercise  of  benevolence.  If  we  feel  a  common  interest  in 
the  gratifications  of  inferior  beings,  we  shall  no  longer  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  sufferings,  or  become  wantonly  instrumental  in 
producing  them.  We  may  be  truly  said  to  become  susceptible 
of  virtuous  impressions  from  the  sight  and  study  of  such 
objects.  The  patient  ox  is  viewed  with  kind  complacency ; 
the  guileless  sheep  with  pity ;  the  playful  lamb  raises  emotions 
of  tenderness.  We  rejoice  with  the  horse  in  his  liberty  and 
exemption  from  toil  while  he  ranges  at  large  through  the 
enamelled  pastures  ;  and  the  frolics  of  the  colt  would  afford 
unmixed  delight,  did  we  not  recollect  the  bondage  which  he  is 
soon  to  undergo.  We  are  charmed  with  the  song  of  birds ; 
soothed  with  the  buzz  of  insects  ;  and  pleased  with  the  sportive 
motions  of  the  fish ;  because  these  are  expressions  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  we  begin  to  exult  in  the  felicity  of  the  whole  ani¬ 
mated  creation. 
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“  But  the  taste  for  natural  beauty  is  subservient  to  still 
higher  purposes  than  those  here  enumerated ;  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  it  not  only  refines  and  harmonizes,  but  dignifies  and 
exalts  the  affections.  It  elevates  them  to  the  admiration  and 
love  of  that  Being  who  is  the  author  of  all  that  is  good,  fair, 
and  sublime  in  the  creation.  Scepticism  and  irreligion  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  sensibility  of  heart  which  arises 
from  a  just  and  lively  relish  of  the  wisdom,  harmony,  and 
order  subsisting  in  the  world  around  us ;  and  emotions  of 
piety  must  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  bosom  that  is  in 
unison  with  all  animated  nature.  Elevated  by  this  divine  in¬ 
spiration,  man  finds  a  temple  in  every  grove ;  and,  glowing 
with  devout  fervour,  he  joins  his  song  to  the  universal  chorus, 
or  muses  the  praise  of  the  Almighty  in  more  expressive  silence. 
Thus  they 

“  Whom  Nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions ;  act  upon  his  plan  : 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls.” 
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THE 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  HUMANITY 

TO  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  GENERALLY. 


It  is  now  time  to  look  around  us,  and  see  how  the  principle 
that  we  have  been  advocating  is  applicable  to  our  domesticated 
animals,  and  to  others  whose  lives  are  sacrificed  to  our  conve¬ 
nience  or  caprice.  Our  object  will,  perhaps,  be  best  answered 
by  taking  a  rapid  sketch  of  our  general  conduct  towards  our 
quadruped  and  other  servants ;  including  not  only  those  practices 
which  evidently  or  flagrantly  partake  of  cruelty,  but  others  in 
which  the  happiness  of  the  inferior  animals  might  be  better 
secured,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  our  real  pleasures,  or  even 
of  our  caprices. 

THE  HORSE. 

The  Race  Horse. 

The  first  six  or  nine  months  of  the  life  of  a  racer  are 
pleasantly  spent.  He  is  with  his  dam  well  sheltered  and  well 
fed,  every  want  anticipated,  and  the  greatest  care  bestowed, 
in  order  that  his  frame  and  his  powers  may  be  fully  developed 
in  the  least  possible  time.  Some  sportsmen,  however,  are  too 
eager  to  ascertain  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  youngsters, 
and  to  calculate — for  money,  money  is  their  object — whether 
their  yearling  stock  may  be  worth  the  expense  of  keeping  on. 
The  colts  are  haltered  at  three  months  old ;  their  mouth  is 
formed  by  the  dumb  jockey ;  and  they  are  in  the  training 
stables,  and  under  the  care  of  the  training  groom,  before 
November  is  half  expired. 

The  mysteries  of  training,  and  training  such  youngsters,  I 
pretend  not  to  develope.  I  am  aware  that  the  system  is  much 
improved — that  the  training  groom  possesses  more  real  know- 
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ledge  of  his  business— that  there  is  far  more  humanity  exercised 
than  there  used  to  be — that  the  honest,  the  full  exertion  of  the 
animal’s  powers  are  oftener  and  more  effectually  obtained  by 
kind  usage  than  by  brutal  cruelty ;  and  I  know  that,  it  is  the 
recognized  principle  in  many  of  these  stables,  that  force  shall 
not  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity. 

The  yearlings  are  put  into  training,  and  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  with  the  older  horse.  They  are  taught  how  to  use 
their  legs.  They  are  made  acquainted  with  the  advantage  of 
their  stride,  and  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  it ; 
and  as  long  as  they  feed  well,  and  are  cool  and  clean  on  their 
legs,  and  go  cheerfully  to  their  work,  their  task  is  regularly 
and  strictly  exacted. 

By  and  by  comes  the  day  of  contest.  The  course  is  a  short 
one.  It  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  their 
speed  and  strength  are  fairly  put  to  the  test. 

The  two-year- olds  are  trained  in  the  same  way,  but  they 
carry  additional  weight,  and  the  course  is  lengthened  to  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Now,  we  may  not  be  justified  in  saying,  that  there  is  actual 
cruelty  in  this  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  severity,  and  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  unnatural  and  revolting. 

It  must  be  wrong  to  call  upon  the  powers  of  any  animal  before 
the  period  at  which  nature  intended  that  they  should  be  fully, 
or  nearly  so,  developed.  That  animal  can  never  attain  the 
state  of  perfection  for  which  he  was  designed.  Should  he  ex¬ 
hibit  extraordinary  strength  and  speed,  he  obtains  a  reputation 
in  the  sporting  world  which  he  is  generally  unable  to  sustain ; 
for  the  severe  measures  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  race,  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  development  of  the  horse  has  been  forced  beyond  his  age. 
The  bones  never  attain  their  proper  strength ;  the  muscles 
never  gain  their  full  power;  and  at  a  future  period,  when 
greater  speed  and  strength  are  expected  from  him  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  turf,  he  probably  deceives  his  backers,  and  is  dis¬ 
graced  ;  or,  at  least,  ere  he  has  seen  four  or  five  years,  he  is 
evidently  getting  old,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  course. 
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This  is  one  part  of  the  picture.  The  capabilities  and  powers 
of  a  useful  and  noble  animal  are  prematurely  exhausted,  and 
man}'  years  of  valuable  and  pleasing  existence  are  lost  to  him. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  best  of  them ;  but  what  becomes 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  thus  unnaturally  forced  on, 
like  hot-house  plants,  and  the  withering  rapidly  succeeding 
to  the  bloom?  A  race-horse  must  have  no  unsoundness;  no 
tendency  to  unsoundness,  either  local  or  constitutional ;  nothing 
approaching  to  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs ;  not  even  a 
trifling  cough ;  not  the  slightest  possible  disease  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  tendons  of  the  legs,  or  the  ligaments  of  the  joints. 
To  bring  a  horse  to  the  post  with  one  of  these  faults  about 
him  would  be  to  throw  money  away.  But  these  faults  have 
been  produced  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young  stock  by 
the  premature  exertion  which  they  have  undergone  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  these  victims  to  the  thoughtlessness,  or  folly,  or  cruelty, 
or  gambling  propensities  of  the  owner,  are  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible  to  horse-jobbers,  to  post-masters,  or  any  one  that 
will  buy  them.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  doomed  to  a 
life  of  torture,  in  order  to  make  room  in  the  establishment  for 
other  stock,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  keep.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  cold-blooded  and  disgraceful  in  all  this,  and  to  which  the 
appellation  of  cruelty  may  well  be  applied''6. 

Were  another  year  granted  to  them ;  were  the  general  date 
of  their  appearance  on  the  course  three  years  instead  of  two, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  sheer  gambling  might  be  some- 

*  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  a  valued  friend,  and 
of  much  experience  in  horses.  He  is  speaking  of  a  two- year-old  colt : — 
“  At  eighteen  months  old  he  is  broken  in  and  trained  severely  ;  and  if  his 
legs  remain  sound  he  is  matched  to  run  on  the  public  course.  Some  of 
them  train  on,  and  run  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  then  they 
break  down,  and  are  either  sold  or  kept  as  stallions  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number,  on  account  of  their  early  and  premature  training,  break  down  be¬ 
fore  they  have  completed  their  third  year — their  joints  not  having  acquired 
sufficient  strength  for  such  powerful  exertion.  This  early  training  is  a 
decided  outrage  upon  nature — it  is  one  of  the  iniquitous  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  turf  gambling,  which,  probably,  will  not  cease  as  long  as  pecuniary 
interest  is  the  predominant  feature  of  this  transaction.” 

K 
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what  curtailed,  but  many  a  horse  would  be  saved  from  the  sad 
fate  of  those  which  are  now  cast;  and,  in  point  of  sober  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  owner  would  not  be  out  of  pocket. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  far  less  cruelty  on  the  turf 
than  there  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  severity  of  the 
training  was  necessarily  great  in  proportion  to  the  exertion 
required ;  and  the  training  for  four-mile  heats  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  been  longer  and  more  cruel  than  for  a  two  or  two- 
and-a-half  mile  course.  A  vast  number  of  horses  now  break 
down  in  their  preparatory  exercise ;  but  their  accidents  are  not 
so  serious,  and  comparatively  few  drop  dead  in  the  training  or 
the  trial.  The  horses  of  former  days  were  able,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  seasoned,  to  go  from  one  course  to  another,  and  run 
many  more  times  in  the  same  season  than  the  present  horses 
can  do  ;  but  a  greater  proportion  of  them  perished  vn  the  sea¬ 
soning.  They  lived  to  a  longer  age  than  the  turf  horses  usually 
do,  but  they  were  very  much  fewer  in  number. 

It  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  some  of  the  best  horses 
at  Newmarket  to  be  so  beaten  at  the  finish  of  the  B.  C.  course* 
as  to  enable  persons  on  mere  hacks  to  ride  alongside  of  them. 
The  present  Marquis  of  Westminster  did  so  when  Eaton  won 
his  famous  race.  Those  that  got  through  the  race  were  able, 
from  dint  of  dreadful  training,  to  appear  soon  afterwards  at 
other  places ;  but,  what  seldom  happens  at  the  present  day, 
several  of  them  dropped  and  died  in  contesting  the  four-mile 
course.  Sometimes  there  were  more  outrageous  heats  than 
these.  The  starting-post  of  the  six-mile  course  once  stood  near 
Six-mile-bottom  at  Newmarket.  It  is  said  that  there  were  even 
twelve-mile  courses.  Either  the  increased  spirit  of  gaming, 
which  is  eagerly  hastening  the  termination  of  every  event,  or 
I  would  rather  hope  the  spirit  of  humanity,  has  done  much  for 
the  modern  race-horse. 

In  another  respect,  the  races  of  the  present  day  are  compa¬ 
ratively  free  from  a  damning  blot  on  the  character  of  former 
contests — the  horses  are  not  whipped  and  spurred  half  so 
much.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  now ;  but  neither 
the  owner  nor  the  jockey  would  at  the  present  day  dare  to  dis- 
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grace  himself  by  the  atrocities  which  used  to  be  committed,  and 
by  a  narration  of  which  these  pages  shall  not  be  soiled. 

The  horse  and  his  capabilities,  and  the  theory  of  his  action, 
are  better  understood.  A  slow  or  an  obstinate  horse  may  re¬ 
quire  the  admonishment  of  the  whip  and  the  spur,  and  severely 
too,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  speed. 
When  he  is  exerting  the  utmost  extent  of  his  stride,  and  is 
straining  every  muscle  of  every  limb  from  a  natural  principle 
of  emulation,  and  the  remindings  which  may  be  given  him  by 
the  working  of  the  bit — no  muscle  of  progression  is  interfered 
with  there — the  moderate  application  of  the  whip  or  the  spur 
may  keep  him  up  to  the  mark ;  but  nothing  can  increase  his 
speed.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  has  “  wound  up  each  cor¬ 
poral  agent  to  the  terrible  feat” — when  every  muscle  of  his 
frame  is  lending  its  aid  in  one  consentaneous  effort,  the  sudden 
infliction  of  pain  will  necessarily  disturb  this  harmony  of  ac¬ 
tion,  shorten  the  stride,  and  throw  the  animal  quite  abroad. 
Many  a  race  has  been  lost  by  the  infliction  of  wanton  cruelty. 

I  proudly  add  here  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  sportsmen  of  modern  times,  and  a  complete  judge  in 
these  matters — Nimrod — who  in  a  letter  to  the  Author  thus 
writes:  “They” — race-horses — “are  not  whipped  in  their  races 
now  as  formerly,  at  least  not  half  so  much,  it  being  found 
out,  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  that  few  horses  go  faster 
for  the  whip  at  these  times,  and  many  do  not  go  so  fast.  A 
bad-tempered  horse,  indeed,  shuts  up  if  struek  about  the 
flank.  Sir  Charles  Banbury  would  not  let  his  jockey  wear 
spurs  when  several  of  his  horses  were  ridden.  Many  horses 
of  well-known  courage  and  honesty,  but  of  somewhat  awkward 
temper,  are  now  ridden  without  either  whip  or  spur*.” 

*  Mameluke,  before  he  received  the  severe  castigation  which  he  did 
when  running  for  the  St.  Leger,  was  as  docile  a  horse  as  ever  was  saddled  ; 
but  afterwards  proved  an  uncertain  and  even  a  vicious  one.  There  is  a 
recent  case  which  will  ever  stand  on  record  to  the  disgrace  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Mahometan  started  at  Warwick  for  the  Leamington  Stakes, 
in  1838,  and  experienced  the  most  cruel  punishment  with  the  whip. 
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Without  sacrificing,  therefore,  but  rather  securing  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  owner  of  the  turf-horse,  we  may  remonstrate  against 
the  useless  torture  with  which  so  many  of  our  races,  even  now, 
conclude.  That  sporting  man  would  reflect  on  himself  immor¬ 
tal  honour  who  would  take  the  lead  in  the  abolition — so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  practicable— of  this  barbarous  custom. 

There  is  one  disgraceful  violation  of  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
arising  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  racer  often  changes 
his  master;  and  the  carelessness  of  all  hut  a  few  honest  hearts 
how  it  fares  with  him  when  he  has  answered  their  purposes. 
Ambo,  the  fastest  mile  horse  of  his  day,  and  that  won  the 
Holywell  Mostyn  stakes  three  years  in  succession,  was  con¬ 
signed  to  drag  an  opposition  coach  that  ran  through  Shrews¬ 
bury.  When  no  longer  capable  of  that,  he  was  degraded  to 
yet  lower  labour,  and  was  at  length  found  dead  in  a  ditch  from 
absolute  starvation.  Hit  OR  MlSS,  a  good  racer,  was,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  seen  drawing  coal  in  a  higgler’s  cart 
in  the  same  town.  Mameluke  is  at  this  time  drawing  a  cab 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  and  GUILDFORD,  after  having- 
won  for  his  different  owners  seventeen  races,  was  afflicted 
with  incurable  stringhalt,  and  was  sold  at  a  repository  for  less 
than  £4.  Thence  the  -hero  of  the  turf  was  doomed  to  an  om¬ 
nibus.  There  he  was  cruelly  used,  the  spasmodic  convulsion 
that  characterizes  stringhalt  sadly  aggravating  his  torture.  The 
skin  was  rubbed  from  his  shoulders — his  hips  and  haunches 
were  bruised  in  every  part,  and  his  stifles  were  continually  and 
painfully  coming  in  contact  with  the  pole.  In  this  situation  he 
was  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  “  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,”  and  bought,  in  order  to  be 
slaughtered. 

There  are  a  few  humane  men  who,  when  they  have  profited 
by  the  best  years  of  a  horse’s  life,  turn  him  into  some  park  or 
homestead  pasture  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  I  give  them 

With  his  sides  still  raw,  he  started  for  the  Queen’s  Plate  on  the  Thursday; 
and  when  near  the  distance  chair,  the  hand  was  raised  again  to  repeat  the 
castigation  :  he  swerved  against  a  post,  and  died  on  the  spot. 
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every  credit  for  humanity ;  but  I  confess  that  I  regard  this 
as  a  very  questionable  sort  of  benefit.  It  is  ten  times  kinder 
to  shoot  him  at  once ,  unless  he  is  kept  warm  in  the  winter , 
and  fed  not  only  with  hay  hut  with  corn.  Institute,  for  a 
moment,  a  comparison  between  a  horse  and  a  man,  old,  feeble, 
and  turned  out  of  doors.  Let  it  be  a  favourite  coach-horse,  or 
hackney,  or  hunter.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  be  delicately 
fed,  and  warmly  clothed — his  apartment  is  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  he  has  had  a  soft  bed  to  lie  upon.  What  is  now 
done  with  him  ?  He  is  exposed  to  external  cold ;  at  best  he 
has  only  a  cheerless  hovel  in  the  winter,  and  with  nothing  but 
indifferent  hay  to  eat.  He  has  feelings  in  many  respects  not 
unlike  ours ;  he  cannot,  indeed,  estimate  the  intended  humanity 
of  the  change  ;  but  in  many  of  his  hours  of  abandonment  his 
reflections  will  resemble  those  of  a  person  removed  at  once 
from  all  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  polished  life  to  a 
workhouse.  In  summer  he  is  teazed  by  thousands  of  flies 
which  he  has  not  strength  or  spirit  enough  to  drive  away ;  and 
the  matter  ends  by  his  being  found  some  night  or  morning  in 
a  ditch,  or  on  the  ground,  perfectly  unable  to  rise ;  and  then  we 
destroy  him,  in  order  to  prevent  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 
It  would  have  been  more  merciful  to  have  shot  him  at  once. 

It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  mercy  exercised  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  to  purchase  animals  that  have  become 
unservicable ;  and,  although  they  eannot  be  restored  to  enjoy¬ 
ment,  yet  to  rescue  them  from  future,  and,  probably,  dreadful 
suffering,  by  destroying  them.  This  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  benefits  which  this  society  renders  to  the  dumb  animal. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Hales,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  consulted  by 
Mr.  Mytton,  respecting  the  lameness  of  his  favourite  hunter 
“  Baronet,”  and  particularly  whether  he  would  he  likely  again  to 
carry  his  master  to  hounds.  He  replied  that  this  was  not  likely, 
but  that  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do  moderate  slow 
work.  “  No  !”  said  this  benevolent  but  eccentric  man ;  “  no  man 
in  England  shall  get  upon  his  back  but  myself.  He  shall  not 
be  degraded  to  harness,  or  to  do  the  work  of  a  common  hack ; 
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nor  shall  he  be  turned  out  to  he  starved  in  the  winter,  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  flies  in  the  summer.  You  will  please  to  see  him  shot, 
and  buried  unmutilated.” 

The  Hunter. 

The  life  of  the  hunter,  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose,  used 
to  be  an  enviable  one.  He  was  seldom  taken  into  work  until 
he  was  four  or  five  years  old,  and  his  muscles  were  well  braced, 
and  his  joints  firmly  knit.  Hacks  to  carry  the  sportsman  to 
the  covert  side  were  not  so  usual  as  in  modern  times  ;  and  the 
gentleman  and  his  quadruped  servant  used  gently  to  pursue 
their  way  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  would  keep  their  place  in 
the  field  during  a  run  of  two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five  hours  ; 
and  then,  if  they  were  within  any  tolerable  distance  from  home, 
would  find  their  way  back  unhurt,  and  not  over-tired.  But 
two  new  circumstances  arose  in  the  system  of  hunting :  the 
increased  speed  and  diminished  strength  of  the  horse,  and 
the  increased  speed  of  the  dog  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
decreased  speed  of  the  fox,  from  the  introduction  of  made-, 
covers,  and  game-preserves.  This  animal  does  not  travel  so 
far  for  his  food  as  he  used  to  do,  nor  is  he  in  such  strong  work 
or  wind. 

The  pace  of  the  hounds  is  so  much  increased  by  careful 
breeding  for  that  purpose,  that  the  old  hunter  would  be  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  completely  out  of  the  field.  The  pace  of  the 
modern  hunter  is  also  increased  in  consequence  of  the  turf 
system,  of  breeding  chiefly  for  speed ;  and  thus  he  is  enabled 
to  keep  up  with  the  hounds :  yet  only  for  a  certain  time.  A 
burst  of  thirty  minutes’  duration  will  try  the  wand  and  strength 
of  a  good  horse;  and  few  can  live  with  the  hounds  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  minutes.  Thence  arose  the  system,  or  the  more  frequent 
adoption  of  the  practice,  of  riding  a  hack  to  the  cover — a  most 
humane  and  praiseworthy  system,  which  every  man  of  fortune 
will,  of  course,  adopt,  and  which  every  one  who  can  afford  to 
appear  now  and  then  in  the  field  should  strain  a  point  to  follow. 
It  is  cruel,  when  so  short  a  period  of  time  will  now  bring  the 
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horse  to  a  stand  still,  to  impose  upon  him  the  labour  of  carry¬ 
ing  his  master  to  the  meeting,  and  perhaps  bringing  him  home 
besides  his  work  in  the  field.  We  do  not  object  to  his  occa¬ 
sionally  joining  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase  who  is  able 
fully  to  support  the  usual  hunting  establishment ;  but  humanity 
requires  that  what  is  sport  to  him  should  not  be  death  to  his 
poor  horse. 

Another  practice  has  necessarily  followed  the  increased 
speed  of  the  hounds,  namely,  the  provision  of  a  second  hunter, 
which  some  groom,  knowing  the  points  of  the  country,  brings 
to  a  spot  where  he  is  likely  to  meet  his  master.  The  chase  is 
thus  prolonged  without  distress  to  either  horse.  We  will  not 
inquire  whether  it  was  the  impossibility  of  enjoying  the  whole 
of  the  run  without  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  feeling  of  humanity 
that  caused  the  introduction  of  the  second  horse ;  but  he  who 
can  afford  it,  and  who  regards  the  assurance  of  his  quantum  of 
pleasure,  or  who  would  not  distress  or  destroy  his  horse,  will 
always  adhere  to  it. 

Sometimes  the  spare  horse  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  time 
that  it  is  wanted,  or  not  forthcoming  at  all.  The  running  has 
taken  a  contrary  direction,  or  has  continued  straightforward. 
What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  rider,  when  his  horse  begins  to 
be  distressed  ?  Most  certainly  to  pull  up  ;  and  not  to  purchase 
his  own  pleasure  at  the  price  of  the  distress  or  the  loss  of  the 
hunter.  How  shall  he  recognize  this  distress  ?  The  noble 
animal  will  not  permit  him  to  recognize  it  until  he  is  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted ;  and  then,  the  drooping  pace,  and  the  stag¬ 
gering  gait,  and  the  heaving  flank,  and  the  heavy  bearing  on 
the  hand,  and  a  peculiar  convulsive  motion  or  beating  of  the 
diaphragm,  called  into  violent  action  in  order  to  assist  the  now 
laborious  office  of  breathing — these  will  be  sufficient  indications 
of  distress  ;  and  he  who  rides  over  another  field  after  this, 
deserves  to  suffer  the  punishment  he  is  inflicting. 

An  interesting  book,  lately  published  by  Nimrod,  contains  a 
lively  description  of  the  joys,  and  dangers,  and  escapes  of  the 
chase.  There  was  one  passage,  however,  which  we  thought  a 
little  inconsistent  with  the  sterling  humanity  that  we  know  he 
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possesses.  A  horse  and  his  rider  had  just  fallen.  “  It  is - 

said  one ;  “  who,  having  missed  his  second  horse  at  the  check, 
had  been  going  nearly  half  the  way  in  distress” — i.  e.  his  horse 
being  distressed — “but  from  nerve  and  pluck,  perhaps  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Englishmen  in  the  hunting  field,  and  very  peculiar  to 
himself,  had  got  within  three  fields  of  the  end  of  this  brilliant 
run.  The  fall  was  all  but  a  certainty ;  for  it  was  the  third  stiff 
timber-fence  that  had  unfortunately  opposed  him  after  his 
horse’s  wind  had  been  pumped  out  by  the  pace :  but  he  was 
too  good  to  refuse  them,  and  his  horse  knew  better  than  to  do 
so.”  This,  however,  is  only  a  sketch  ;  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
and  a  revolting  one.  Let  it  pass. 

Little  do  those  hard-riders,  as  they  are  called,  and  who 
glory  in  the  appellation,  think  of  the  occasional  sufferings  of 
the  noble  animal  that  bears  them.  I  object  not  to  him  who  is 
foremost  in  the  field,  and  whom  none  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  chase  affright.  I  would  not  too  severely  cen¬ 
sure  him  if,  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  he  a  little  over¬ 
marked  his  horse ;  I  would  place  it  to  the  account  of  that  bold, 
and  manly  character  which  is  natural  to  the  British  sportsman : 
but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  brutal  and  dastardly  to 
go.  The  noble  beast,  who  loves  the  cry  of  the  hounds  as  well 
as  his  master,  will  not  say  “  enough”  until  the  powers  of  nature 
utterly  fail ;  and  then  to  urge  him  on  with  the  whip  and  the 
spur  is  an  act  of  abominable  injustice  and  cruelty  for  which 
no  excuse  can  be  urged.  The  dying  sobs  and  groans ;  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  nostril  and  the  mouth  of  the  fallen 
and  heart-broken  animal ! — what  a  spectacle  to  be  coupled 
with  pleasure  and  exultation  ! 

The  poor  beast  being  in  evident  distress,  with  or  without  the 
fault  of  the  rider,  he  never  deserves  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
hounds  again  who  does  not  incur  all  personal  inconvenience  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  and  requisite  succour. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  connected  with  modern 
hunting  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man 
of  common  feeling.  The  hunter  of  the  present  day  has  neither 
the  bulk  nor  the  sinew’s  of  the  old-fashioned  one  of  thirty  years 
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ago.  Speed  is  now  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  to  it  the  capa¬ 
city  for  enduring  fatigue  is  sacrificed,  and  the  risk  of  sudden 
and  injurious,  or  sometimes  fatal,  concussions  of  the  limbs  a 
thousand  fold  increased.  The  exertion  of  the  old  hunter  was 
long  in  continuance,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  severe ;  but  in 
the  modern  field  the  exertion  is  limited  only  by  the  degree  to 
which  every  muscle  and  every  nerve  will  bear  to  be  distended. 

The  calculation  between  the  extent  of  speed  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  strength  is  reduced  to  the  minutest  fraction  ;  conse¬ 
quently  more  frequent  and  severer  injuries  now  occur  than 
used  to  be  witnessed,  and  severer  operations  are  necessary  to 
remedy  the  evil.  This  is  particularly  the  case  over  an  irre¬ 
gular  country  and  a  hard  and  stony  soil ;  and  injuries  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  which  there  is  a  necessity  for  operations 
that  are  abhorrent  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  There 
used  to  be  sufficient  torture  when  the  red-hot  iron  was  slowly 
and  repeatedly  drawn  over  the  skin  in  the  operation  of  firing ; 
but  now,  in  a  fearful  proportion  of  cases,  this  is  perfectly  ineffi¬ 
cient.  The  iron  must  burn  through  the  skin  and  deep  into  the 
substance  beneath.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  lately  been  a 
matter  of  discussion  in  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association*  : 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  shall  be  given  in  the  language  of  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  operation.  The  leg  of  the  horse 
had  been  sprained  to  such  a  degree  that  it  required  a  large 
hand  to  grasp  the  tendon— -the  toe  inclined  upwards,  and  the 
tuft  of  hair  behind  almost  touched  the  ground.  The  horse 
could  not  stand  on  the  broken-down  leg.  He  recommended 
firing,  but  so  deep  that  he  told  them  the  wounds  would  not 
heal  for  several  months.  The  horse  was  fired.  The  lesions, 
immediately  after  the  operation,  were  like  so  many  furrows  ; 
they  were  so  deep,  that  the  finger  might  be  laid  in  them :  they 
exceedingly  dilated  as  suppuration  advanced,  and  were  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  the  eye.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  months 
the  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  horse  was  hunted  on  the  fol- 

*  See  Veterinarian  for  1837,  by  Messrs.  Dick,  Karkeek,  Percivall,  and 
Youatt. 
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lowing  season.  He  then  failed  on  the  other  leg.  The  huntsman 
who  rode  the  horse  violently  opposed  the  repetition  of  the  tor¬ 
ture  ;  but  he  was  fired  again,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
more  months  the  new  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  patient 
once  more  became  the  soundest  and  best  horse  in  the  hunt. 

If  this  is  the  consequence,  the  occasional  consequence  only, 
of  the  altered  character  of  the  pace  of  the  horse,  it  is  high 
time  for  him  who  has  any  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
his  bosom  to  interfere.  Sixteen  months  of  suffering  did  this 
poor  animal  experience  in  less  than  two  years.  Who  gave  us 
the  right  to  inflict  such  horrible  and  protracted  torture  ?  Was 
there  nothing  short  of  this  that  could  have  been  attempted  ? 
Could  he  not  have  been  more  lightly  fired  for  the  road,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  breeding  ?  Was  there  no  pasture  on  which  he 
had  earned  a  right  to  graze?  Or  might  he  not  have  been 
destroyed ?  What  could  there  be  in  the  after-life  of  this 
animal  that  could  compensate  for  such  suffering  ?  or  who  gave 
to  man  the  right  thus  to  torture  his  slave  ? 

Is  this,  then,  the  consequence  of  the  new  system  of  hunting  ?. 
Have  sportsmen  so  far  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  fat  knight, 
“  Care  I  for  the  limbs,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big 
assemhlance  of  a  horse?  Give  me  the  spirit,  Master  Shal¬ 
low*.”  Is  it  actually  the  fact,  that  in  a  hunting  country  cases 
that  require  these  lesions,  and  can  be  benefitted  only  by  them, 
come  almost  daily  under  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  notice?  We 
should  remember  that  no  ardent  attachment  to  any  sport, 
however  national  and  noble,  will  justify  us  in  sacrificing  the 
feelings  of  our  quadruped  servants  to  so  horrible  a  degree. 

No  legal  power  will  reach  such  cases ;  but  much  may  be 
done  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion — by  our  recollection 
that  our  right  over  our  dumb  slaves  is  limited  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  that,  whatever 
we  may  think,  or  whatever  we  may  forget  now,  “  he  shall 
have  judgment  without  mercy  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy, 
notwithstanding  that  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment-}-.” 


*  King  Henry  IV,  ii,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 


f  James  ii,  13. 
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The  labours,  and  the  dangers,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
hunting  season  being  passed,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  the 
animal  that  had  so  materially  contributed  to  our  pleasures, 
most  times  voluntarily,  and  now  and  then  with  a  little  compul¬ 
sion,  should  be  permitted  to  seek  his  own  amusement  in  his 
own  way  ;  and  he  was  turned  out  for  a  summer’s  run  at  grass  ; 
and  happy  he  was  there,  and  delightful  it  was  to  witness  his 
happiness. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  that  is  not  pleased 

With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 

Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

The  bounding  fawn  that  darts  across  the  glade 

*  *  *  through  mere  delight  of  heart ; 

The  horse,  as  wanton  and  almost  as  fleet, 

That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Then  stops  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  his  heels, 

Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again. 

But  he  used  to  be  left  out  too  long.  When  the  summer  was 
thoroughly  set  in,  he  was  persecuted  from  morning  to  night  by 
a  host  of  tormentors  in  the  shape  of  flies :  he  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  irritation  and  fever,  his  feet  were  worse  battered  and 
his  legs  more  strained  than  during  the  severest  portion  of  his 
labours  in  the  field ;  and  he  came  up,  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  altogether  out  of  condition,  and  little  better  than  a 
skeleton. 

Arguing  against  the  use  of  the  practice  of  summering  the 
hunter  from  the  abuse  of  it,  some  sportsmen,  and,  at  the  head 
of  them,  he  whose  opinion  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  prohibited  altogether  the  turning  of  him  out; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  Nimrod,  whose  kind  letter  on  this 
and  similar  subjects  now  lies  before  us,  asserts  that  “  the 
superiority  of  the  hunter’s  condition  from  the  non-turning-to- 
grass  system  is  a  great  point  gained  in  diminishing  suffering 
from  work.” 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  both  were  wrong.  The  horse 
was  sometimes  turned  out  too  early,  and  before  the  weather 
well  permitted  or  the  grass  had  sufficiently  grown ;  and  he  took 
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cold,  and  lost  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  often  kept 
out  too  long,  and  was  tormented  by  the  insects ;  and  he  again 
lost  condition,  and  was  materially  injured. 

In  a  work  having  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  increase  of  the  enjoyments  of  our  quadruped 
slaves,  we  must  plead,  and  strongly  too,  for  the  turning  out  of 
the  hunter — weather  permitting,  and  grass  growing — as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hunting  season.  There 
is  nothing  so  refreshing  to  his  feet  as  the  spring  grass  into 
which  he  is  turned,  and  nothing  so  calculated  to  remove  any 
enlargement  or  sprain  as  the  exercise  which  he  voluntarily 
takes.  While  his  legs  are  exposed  to  the  natural  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  of  evaporation  amidst  the  damp  grass,  he  derives  an 
advantage  far  superior  to  what  he  could  obtain  from  all  the 
embrocations  and  bandages  of  the  most  skilful  veterinarian. 
It  is  the  renovating  process  of  nature  where  the  art  of  man 
fails.  “It  is,”  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Percivall*, 
“  that  indulgence  and  sweet  enjoyment  which  the  bountiful 
hand  of  Nature  prepares  for  them  at  the  very  time  of  the  year 
when  their  labours  cease  to  be  required.” 

At  the  same  time  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  what  manner  he 
has  been  housed  and  fed,  and  will  be  again ;  therefore,  let  him 
not  be  turned  out  too  soon,  or  unsheltered ;  let  him  have  his 
shed  or  his  box  to  which  he  may  retreat,  and  one  or  two  good 
feeds  of  corn  every  day ;  and  let  him  be  taken  up  when  the 
grass  is  no  longer  medicinal,  nor  the  earth  cool  and  moist,  and 
his  tormentors  begin  to  appear.  This  we  supplicate  for  him 
on  the  ground  of  justice  and  humanity.  We  fearlessly  appeal 
to  the  opinion  of  any  or  every  veterinary  surgeon  ;  and  we  are 
assured  that,  when  the  horse  again  carries  his  owner  gallantly 
at  the  head  of  the  field,  we  shall  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
master,  and  of  the  slave  too,  could  he  speak. 


*  Veterinarian,  vol.  v,  p.  647. 
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The  Right  of  Hunting. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  take  into  consideration  the  right 
of  hunting.  Are  we  authorized  to  follow  to  the  death  the 
hare,  the  deer,  and  the  fox  ?  We  have  a  right  to  the  flesh  of 
the  inferior  animals  as  food.  We  have  a  right  to  destroy  those 
beasts  of  prey  that  trespass  on  our  property ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  procure  our  food,  or 
rid  ourselves  of  the  destroyer.  Now,  let  us  look  around.  For 
what  object  was  given  the  scent  of  the  hound,  and  the  exulta¬ 
tion  with  which  he  abandons  himself  to  the  chase  ?  If  he  were 
not  thus  employed,  for  what  valuable  purpose  could  he  be 
used  ?  We  might  have  recourse  to  the  strength  and  fleetness 
of  the  horse  for  other  purposes,  but  how  shall  we  account  for 
his  innate  propensity  for  hunting.  There  never  was  a  biped 
who  entered  so  thoroughly,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  joys  of  the 
chase  as  does  the  horse ;  and,  if  he  is  not  overweighted,  or 
urged  beyond  his  powers  too  far  and  too  fast,  his  hunting  days 
are  his  happiest. 

How  shall  we  account  for  another  fact,  that  in  every  country 
and  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the  love  of  the  chase  has  been 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  considerable  portion,  and 
far  from  being  the  worst  portion,  of  the  community.  In  wilder 
districts  how  recklessly  does  the  hunter  expose  himself  to 
dangers  arising  from  the  face  of  the  country,  or  the  ferocity  of 
the  beast  which  he  pursues.  There  is  an  innate,  joyous  love  of 
the  chase  which  urges  him  on,  and  which  prepares  him  likewise 
for  other  labours  and  for  other  duties  if  his  country  should  de¬ 
mand  them.  In  more  civilized  localities  and  times,  how  is  it 
that  the  joys  of  the  chase  fill  with  rapture  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  has  the  means  of  sharing  in  them  ?  We  are  compara¬ 
tively  silent  with  regard  to  other  amusements.  We  enter  into 
them — we  derive  pleasure  from  them — but  there  is  either  some¬ 
thing  in  their  character  or  consequences  which  causes  us  to  be 
a  little  shy  about  them,  or  there  is  no  natural  chord  which 
vibrates  when  we  participate  in  them :  but  let  the  joys  of  the 
chase  be  the  subject  at  issue,  and  the  wild  and  the  sedate,  the 

L  . 
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benevolent  and  the  reckless  can  scarcely  find  language  suffi¬ 
ciently  expressive  to  tell  of  the  pleasure  which  they  feel.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  the  chase  from  the  time  of  the  first 
“  mighty  hunter,”  immediately  after  the  flood,  to  the  present  day. 

In  a  former  section  sufficient  proof  has  been  given  of  one 
aim  and  object  of  the  Levitical  law,  namely,  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  humanity  towards  the  inferior  creatures ;  yet  at  the 
very  promulgation  of  that  law  the  practice  of  hunting  is  not, 
indeed,  commanded,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted.  “  And  what¬ 
soever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  hunteth 
and  catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  he  eaten,  he  shall 
even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof*:”  and  in  the  Proverbs  of 
“  the  Wise  Man,”  the  practice  is  alluded  to  as  still  existing: 
“  Deliver  thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  hunterf .” 

If  I  wanted  a  farther  justification  of  hunting,  I  might  find  it 
in  the  artfulness  of  the  animals  that  are  pursued — the  wiles, 
instinctively  taught  him,  by  which  the  fox  not  unfrequently 
eludes  his  pursuers  ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  stratagems  of 
the  hare.  Beckford  places  this  in  a  very  proper  point  of 
view.  “  The  hare  is  a  little  timorous  animal,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  some  compassion  at  the  very  time  we  are  pursuing 
her  to  destruction ;  but  instinct  instructs  her  to  make  a  good 
defence  when  not  unfairly  treated;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  her  own  safety  is  concerned,  she  is  more  cunning 
than  the  fox,  and  makes  many  shifts  to  save  her  life  far  be¬ 
yond  all  his  artifice.  Without  doubt  you  have  often  heard  of 
some,  who,  from  the  miraculous  escapes  they  have  made,  have 
been  thought  witches”;};.  There  is  some  very  pretty  and  affecting 
poetry,  and  by  writers  whom  we  respect  and  love,  character¬ 
ising  fox  and  hare-hunting  as  a  cruel  and  almost  demoniacal 
pastime ;  but,  although  professing  to  be  the  ardent  advocates  of 
humanity,  we  shall  not  benefit  this  noble  cause  by  reasoning 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  The  animals  that  were 
destined  for  our  food  we  have  a  right  to  destroy.  It  remains 
to  be  shewn  whether  there  is  a  method  more  merciful  to  the 


*  Lev.  xvii,  13.  f  Prov.  vi,  5. 


Beckford  on  Hunting,  p.  138. 
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animal,  and  less  productive  of  mischief  in  society,  than  the 
hunting  of  the  fox  and  the  coursing  of  the  hare.  As  for  the 
hunting  of  the  latter  with  harriers,  it  is  almost  out  of  date,  or  at 
least  confined  to  certain  districts.  The  sport  is  pursued  with 
avidity,  and  thousands  of  hares  are  destroyed  every  year,  but 
they  are  as  numerous  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  The  mis¬ 
chief  which  they  effect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  our 
preserves  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  must  not  be  suffered 
to  increase  upon  us  without  restraint,  and  the  chase  has  not 
more  cruelty  about  it  than  the  uncertain  gun  or  the  treacherous 
snare. 

As  for  the  fox,  he  is  legitimate  prey.  He  is  a  felon  by 
nature  ;  and  the  preservation  of  our  property  demands  that  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  multiply  too  much  among  us;  yet 
there  are  circumstances  about  him  which  should  make  us  pause. 
The  cowardly  bag-fox  hunting  is  less  frequently  practised 
than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  the  preservation  of  this  animal — the 
breeding  him  for  the  very  purpose  of  sport — the  “made  covers” 
in  which  he  lives,  and  breeds,  and  enjoys  himself  until  he  is 
“  wanted there  is  something  out  of  tune  here. 

Then  again,  the  deer !  I  can  enter  into  all  the  fascination 
which  must  accompany  the  “stalking''  of  this  animal  amidst  the 
wild  glens  and  precipices  of  the  Highlands.  I  can  accompany 
the  hunter,  and  share  in  every  feeling,  while,  day  after  day, 
he  watches  the  haunts  of  these  animals,  or  sits  with  inex¬ 
haustible  patience,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  behind  a  grey  stone 
upon  some  well-known  commanding  height,  watching  for  a 
sight  of  his  prey,  or  creeping  on  his  belly  like  a  worm  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  undiscovered.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the  calls  of 
hunger,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  would  be  alike  un¬ 
heeded  by  him  and  me,  and  the  only  thought  would  be  how 
we  should  circumvent  our  wary  prey.  If  successful,  we  should 
be  richly  repaid ;  if  we  failed,  it  would  be  but  to  renew  our 
quest  on  many  a  day,  until  our  perseverance  was  at  length 
rewarded.  Here  is  honest  legitimate  sport.  But  1  confess 
that  the  modern  practice  of  stag-hunting  has  in  it  some 
thing  unjustifiable  and  repulsive.  It  is  a  cowardly  trick  to 
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bring  a  poor  animal  shut  up  in  a  caravan,  and  turn  him  out 
for  our  sport  before  the  hounds.  The  pleasures  of  the  cover, 
although  not  equal  to  those  of  the  field,  yet  are  a  part  and 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  day ;  and  the  true  sportsman  can 
enjoy  it  then  only  when  his  game  is  sought  for  and  found,  and 
has  honest  law  and  a  fair  chance.  It  is  true  that  these  are 
generally  bloodless  expeditions  ;  that  the  hounds  are  called  off 
before  the  deer  can  be  much  injured,  and  that  the  same  animal 
is  occasionally  turned  before  the  hounds  season  after  season : 
still  there  is  something  unmanly  in  such  sport,  compared  with 
the  straightforward  hunting  of  the  fox. 

Steeple  Chases. 

These  exhibitions  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  They 
have  no  kin  to  straightforward,  honest  sporting — they  are 
chiefly  advantageous  to  horse-dealers — they  seem  established 
for  their  peculiar  purposes ;  and  a  door  has  been  opened  for 
the  vilest  and  the  most  extensive  fraud.  With  reference  to 
the  humanity  of  the  thing,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  it  never 
could  have  been  intended  by  the  Author  of  Nature  that  the 
powers  of  the  horse  should  be  so  severely  and  in  such  a  way 
taxed.  The  end  ought  to  justify  the  means ;  but  there  is  no 
legitimate  or  rational  end  to  he  answered  by  these  noble  ani¬ 
mals  being  urged  at  their  utmost  speed  over  all  sorts  of  ground, 
and  with  every  dangerous  obstacle  in  their  way.  This  is  a 
power  which  was  never  delegated  to  man.  As  yet,  and  we 
hope  for  ever,  the  steeple  chase  remains,  with  few  exceptions, 
unpatronized  by  sportsmen  of  elevated  station  or  character. 

From  the  eaidiest  records  of  the  turf,  in  our  own  and  in 
every  other  country,  the  Hippodrome ,  or  course  for  horses, 
was  reserved  as  a  trial  of  their  speed  or  stoutness.  Such  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  not  only  justifiable  but  commendable,  for,  without 
involving  any  great  or  unnecessary  cruelty,  they  are  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  country  :  but  no  interest  can  be  served 
here,  except  that  of  the  dealer  or  the  adventurer.  Several  ex¬ 
cellent  horses  have  already  been  sacrificed  to  this  brutal  diver- 
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sion,  and  doubtless  many  others  will  be  murdered  in  the  same 
way,  until  so  horrible  a  practice  is  put  down  by  the  expression 
of  universal  detestation. 

If  this  were  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  such  an  argument, 
I  might  urge,  that  all  true  sportsmen  object  to  it  as  injurious 
to  legitimate  hunting,  by  offending  the  farmers  and  occupiers 
of  ground,  whose  fences  are  broken  down  by  a  troop  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  gamblers — that  it  creates  a  spirit  of  jealousy  among 
riders  which  ought  never  to  exist,  and  which  will  occasionally 
be  productive  of  unpleasant  or  even  fatal  results — that  it  in¬ 
jures  the  tempers  of  the  horses  engaged  in  it,  and  makes  them 
rush  at  their  fences  in  a  way  highly  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  to  their  riders  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  pregnant  with  cruelty, 
and  unsanctioned  by  one  good  and  legitimate  object. 

The  Carriage  Horse. 

This  animal  has,  during  the  first  years  of  his  existence, 
little  cause  of  complaint.  He  is  well  kept,  and  occasionally 
lightly  worked  on  the  farm  on  which  he  was  bred,  or,  in  too 
many  cases,  not  worked  at  all  until  he  is  about  three  years  old. 
He  is  then  purchased  by  the  agents  of  some  of  the  London 
dealers  or  job-masters.  Possibly  he  may  have  some  cause  of 
complaint  on  his  journey  to  the  metropolis,  and  especially  if  he 
is  in  any  degree  amiss ;  for  he  may  be  hurried  on  faster  than 
is  consistent  with  his  strength  or  general  habits.  From  the 
carelessness,  or  brutality,  or  utter  neglect  of  duty  of  the 
dealer’s  man,  this  occurs  oftener  than  it  should  do ;  but,  other¬ 
wise,  the  youngster  arrives  uninjured  and  untired  at  his  place 
of  destination.  There  he  is  kindly  treated ;  he  is  put  into  the 
break  with  some  aged,  good-tempered  horse  ;  he  usually  takes 
very  readily  to  his  work,  and  is  soon  sold,  or  sent  out  as  a  job- 
horse.  His  fare,  in  this  his  proper  destination,  depends  on  the 
temper  of  the  coachman  and  the  forbearance  of  the  groom ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  he  has  little  to  complain  of.  When 
the  carriages  are  crowding  to  the  palace  or  the  opera,  he  may 
be  corrected  for  the  blunders  of  his  driver ;  or,  in  the  hurry 
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and  bustle  of  the  streets,  the  coachman  may  choose  to  shew  his 
authority,  and  to  attract  attention  to  his  equipage,  by  a  much 
louder  and  freer  use  of  the  whip  than  a  passing  stranger  would 
think  the  ladies  within  ought  to  allow.  He  may  be  kept  an 
hour  or  more  waiting  at  his  owner’s  door  on  a  cold  winter’s 
morning,  because  the  carriage  was  thoughtlessly  ordered  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  before  it  would  be  wanted*  ;  or  in  the  early 
exercise  of  the  helper  or  coachman  he  may  occasionally  have 
to  endure  their  caprice  or  petty  tyranny ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
while  he  continues  in  health ,  and  age  has  not  crept  on  him,  he 
has  little  to  complain  of. 

The  Gig  Horse  and  the  Hackney. 

These  horses  are  of  various  origin  ;  their  youth  is  differently 
spent,  and  their  lives  often  singularly  chequered ;  but  they  too 
often  meet  together  at  its  close.  The  colt  which  is  destined 
for  the  gentleman,  and  that  of  humbler  blood  and  allotted  for 
inferior  work  at  home,  or  an  inferior  owner  abroad,  are  for  the 
few  first  months  pretty  nearly  on  the  same  level  in  point  of 
enjoyment,  and  perhaps  have  not  much  to  find  fault  with  :  but 
as  winter  approaches,  the  one  has  an  allowance  of  corn  and 
hay,  and  a  hovel  in  which  he  may  shelter  himself,  while  the 
other  is,  probably,  unsheltered,  and  with  no  food  but  what  he 
can  graze  from  the  frozen  ground ;  except,  perhaps,  when  the 
herbage  is  buried  in  the  snow,  a  little  morsel  of  hay  or  straw, 
and  that  not  of  the  best  quality. 

The  winter  is  little  felt  by  horses  of  the  first  class.  They 
early  cast  their  coats,  they  are  full  of  spirits  and  vigour,  and 
they  may  truly  be  said,  in  their  way,  to  be  happy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  foal  that  has  been  left  to  struggle  on  as  he 


*■  There  are  few  sources  of  disease  more  powerful  and  destructive  than 
keeping  the  pampered  carriage-horse  standing  long  in  the  cold  and  wet. 
It  is  a  fruitful  source  of  catarrh,  distemper,  and  inflamed  lungs.  If  the 
master  or  mistress  are  not  punctual  to  their  time,  the  coachman,  however 
contrary  it  may  be  to  general  custom,  should  keep  his  horses  in  constant 
but  gentle  motion. 
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can,  becomes  poor  and  dispirited.  You  see  him  shrinking 
under  the  hedge,  cold  and  almost  shivering,  with  his  head 
hanging  down  and  the  rheum  distilling  from  his  eyes.  If  he 
is  made  to  move,  he  listlessly  drags  his  limbs  along,  evidently 
weak,  and  generally  in  pain.  He  is  a  sad  specimen  of  poverty 
and  of  misery. 

Here  is  the  first  scene  of  cruelty  to  the  horse  of  inferior 
breed,  and  destined  for  inferior  purposes.  It  is  not  every 
farmer  that  practises  this  short-sighted  and  miscalculating  sys¬ 
tem  of  privation ;  but  the  picture  just  drawn  is  too  accurate 
a  delineation  of  the  early  sufferings  of  thousands  of  horses. 
Why  are  not  these  men  more  christianized,  as  well  as  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  real  interests  ? 

The  mother  of  this  poor  thing  was  probably  lame,  or  blind, 
or  broken-winded.  She  was  selected  because  she  was  good  for 
nothing  but  to  breed  from.  Strange  short-sightedness  !  Is  it 
not  well  known  that  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  exposed  have  an  hereditary  character  ?  and  that  suf¬ 
ferings  and  privations  like  these  must  secure,  and  hasten,  and 
increase  their  development  ? 

The  spring  is  in  a  manner  lost  upon  this  miserable  fellow. 
He  is  slow  in  recovering  from  the  chill  and  starvation  of  winter, 
and  Midsummer  probably  arrives  before  he  has  got  rid  of  half 
of  his  shabby  coat. 

Two  years  pass  on  in  this  system ;  and  then,  or  perhaps  in 
the  second  year,  comes  the  breaking  in.  With  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  colt  in  the  establishment  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
respectable  farmer  is  kindly  dealt  with ;  and  forbearance  and 
humanity  are  the  grand  and  the  perfectly  successful  principles 
that  are  adopted. 

The  youngster  is  little  aware  of  that  which  he  is  to  undergo. 
He  comes  up,  as  he  has  been  beautifully  described, 

With  flowing  tail  and  flying  mane, 

With  nostrils  never  stretch’d  by  pain ; 

Mouth  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 

A  nd  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 

And  flanks  unscarr’d  by  spur  or  rod. 
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We  cannot  wonder  at  his  feeling  very  considerable  repug¬ 
nance  to  adopt  the  new  system  which  the  breaker  begin  to 
teach  him.  He  has  always  been  accustomed  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  to  do  as  he  thought  fit ;  but  now  he  is  required  to 
yield  up  his  will  to  another,  and  to  obey  with  alacrity  his 
master’s  bidding.  This  thoroughly  taught — and  taught  it  may 
be  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  but  little  suffering — his 
education  is  half  accomplished. 

For  the  inferior  animal,  whose  history  I  am  principally  re¬ 
cording,  another  breaker  is  called  in,  and  another  system 
adopted.  The  village  horse-breaker  is  too  frequently  a  half- 
brutalized  kind  of  man,  who  has  no  idea  of  regarding  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  colt ;  no  conception  of  obtaining 
by  kindness  a  moral  influence  over  him :  but  he  has  immediate 
recourse  to  violence,  and  that  often  of  the  most  outrageous 
nature,  until  the  heart  of  the  poor  creature  is  broken,  and  he  is 
glad  to  do  any  thing  that  the  brute  requires  of  him,  in  order  to 
escape  further  punishment. 

Then,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  miscreant  has  com-_ 
pleted  his  engagement,  and  he  receives  his  reward.  But  what 
has  actually  been  done  ?  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  many 
of  these  poor  animals  the  heart  is  broken.  The  colt  becomes  a 
dispirited,  dull,  useful,  but  despised  and  ill-treated  slave  through 
life. 

Some  of  these  youngsters,  however,  have  a  high  and  noble 
spirit,  that  has  rarely  been  justly  appreciated.  More  of  them 
possess  the  rudiments  of  it,  were  it  encouraged.  What  effect 
has  this  kind  of  breaking  on  such  an  animal  ?  He  submits 
because  he  is  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  he  cherishes  a  deep 
feeling  of  wrong,  a  spirit  of  revenge,  against  the  human  brute, 
and  against  all  his  race,  and  he  becomes  determinedly  vicious 
and  dangerous,  and  consequently  abused  and  miserable  for  life. 

The  two  principal  faults  to  be  corrected  in  the  colt  are  fear 
and  restiveness.  What  will  not  humane  treatment  do  with  both 
of  these  !  Either  from  natural  fear  or  defective  vision,  or  both 
combined,  the  youngsters  start  at  certain  objects.  If  they  are 
beaten  and  violently  irritated,  as  they  often  are  by  foolish  or 
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cruel  people,  they  are  probably  spoiled  for  life.  The  next  time 
they  meet  with  the  object  at  which  they  were  alarmed,  they 
associate  in  their  minds  the  strange  notions  they  had  at  first 
formed  of  it  and  the  beating  they  received,  and  each  impression 
increases  the  permanency  of  the  other.  New  terrors  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  poor  brute,  and  the  habit  of  alarm  at  this,  and, 
very  soon  afterwards,  at  many  another  object,  is  formed  for  life. 

Gentle  treatment  is  the  only  remedy  here.  The  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  to  approach  the  bugaboo  should  be  firmly  but 
quietly  resisted ;  and  by  succeeding  in  persuading  him  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  alarm,  this  unpleasant  and  dangerous  habit  is 
broken  at  once. 

If,  in  after  years,  the  shying  is  again  attempted  from  mere 
affectation — and,  with  most  of  our  virtues,  the  horse  has  some  of 
our  failings — it  must  be  promptly  met  and  subdued,  in  the  same 
quiet  but  determined  manner :  the  use,  however,  of  the  whip 
or  the  spur  being  far  more  allowable  than  in  the  former  case. 

Restiveness  is  a  compound  of  mischievousness  and  stubborn¬ 
ness,  the  will  of  the  horse  being  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  rider.  If  the  rider  wishes  to  go  forward,  the  horse  stands 
still,  or  turns  round  and  endeavours  to  go  back.  If  the  former 
wishes  to  go  to  the  right,  the  latter  has  a  most  particular  desire 
to  go  to  the  left.  After  proceeding  quietly  a  certain  distance, 
the  animal  sometimes  sets  up  his  back  and  endeavours  to  throw 
his  rider. 

Now,  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  will  readily  admit  that  the  man  must  be  master,  and 
the  quadruped  must  obey.  The  only  question  is,  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  obedience.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  ways  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  restive¬ 
ness  must  be  met.  Correction  may  occasionally  be  necessary ; 
but  the  grand  secret  is  to  foil  the  horse  with  his  own  weapons. 
If  severity  is  resorted  to,  it  should  not  be  until  all  other  means 
have  failed.  There  should  be  no  trial  of  strength  between  the 
biped  and  the  quadruped,  for  that  will  probably  again  and  again 
terminate  in  a  drawn  battle,  to  be  renewed  on  the  first  opportunity. 
The  horse  may  fret  and  exhaust  himself ;  the  rider  must  be  quiet. 
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If  he  will  stand  still  he  should  do  so  until  he  is  tired,  or  he 
should  be  made  to  walk  backwards.  If  he  endeavours  to  turn 
round,  he  should  be  made  to  accomplish  a  whole  instead  of  a 
half  circle,  so  that  he  shall  be  precisely  where  he  was  before. 
By  this  kind  of  patience  and  perseverance,  nineteen  horses  out 
of  twenty  will  have  sense  enough  to  be  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
utility  of  the  struggle  ;  and,  possibly,  after  having  repeated  the 
experiment  once  or  twice  with  precisely  the  same  result,  will 
submit  and  become  useful  and  attached  and  faithful  servants. 
If  the  horse  still  continues  a  brute,  he  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  a 
proper  degree  of  coercion  must  be  applied. 

Presently  comes  another  sad,  but  perfectly  unnecessary 
cause  of  suffering.  Full  of  blood,  and  not  yet  taken  into  hard 
or  constant  work,  the  bars  of  the  colt’s  mouth  become  swelled. 
The  lancet  or  the  penknife  drawn  across  them,  and  a  little  blood 
consequently  abstracted,  and  a  mild  aperient  administered, 
all  would  be  set  right  without  much  inconvenience  or  pain. 
The  poor  fellow,  however,  is  usually  taken  to  the  village  black¬ 
smith,  the  equine  doctor  of  the  place.  He  examines  the  mouth, 
and  pronounces  that  the  horse  has  “  the  lampas and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  burn  out  the  olfending  bar ;  and  he  heats  his 
iron  red-hot,  and  he  frizzles  and  burns  the  palate  with  a  degree 
of  barbarity  which  no  sensitive  mind  can  witness  without 
loathing ;  while  by  this  very  torture  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
mouth  is  spoiled,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  future  ill-usage 
and  pain. 

The  breeding  and  general  treatment  of  the  colt  being  thus 
absurd,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  some  of  his  hereditary  diseases 
are  not  developed.  Remedies  become  necessary  for  their 
removal,  and,  necessarily  connected  with  these,  suffering  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  and,  after  all,  these  diseases  being  here¬ 
ditary,  either  bid  defiance  to  the  surgeon’s  skill,  or  are  only 
patched  up,  and  not  radically  cured.  The  colt  remains  with 
the  owner  for  awhile,  or  he  is  sold ;  and  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  various  owners,  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence, 
and  becoming  still  more  diseased  and  comparatively  worthless, 
he  is  found  at  last  in  some  costermonger’s  cart,  or,  half  starved, 
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and  miserably  weak,  flogged,  and  goaded  along  to  his  last  des¬ 
tination,  the  knacker’s  yard. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty  to  which  the 
horse  is  subject  in  the  situations  in  which  he  may  be  thrown  ; 
but  the  root,  the  foundation,  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  suffering,  lie  at  the  breeder’s  door.  It  may  be  materially 
in  the  power  of  persons  residing  in  the  country  to  remove,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  this  prevailing  and  powerful  evil.  As  op¬ 
portunity  occurs,  and  as  good  sense  directs,  many  a  hint  may 
be  dropped  without  the  appearance  of  obtruding  advice,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  cause  of  humanity  may  be  materially 
benefitted. 

These  horses  fall  into  the  hands  of  very  different  owners. 
In  the  stables  of  the  gentleman,  the  clergyman,  and  the  higher 
class  of  tradesmen  the  animal  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
being  well  kept,  and  not  over- worked.  The  agricultural  horse 
will  also  be  well  taken  care  of ;  his  labour  will  be  constant,  but 
not  excessive.  There  are  some  dangers,  however,  to  which  he 
may  be  exposed  in  the  farmer’s  stables,  and  they  are,  the  dislike 
of  the  carter,  and  his  propensity  to  administer  to  his  cattle  cer¬ 
tain  supposed  excellent  but  really  poisonous  drugs. 

There  are  too  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  farmer’s  stables 
resulting  from  carelessness  alone.  There  is  in  almost  every 
stable  some  horse  more  powerful  or  greedy  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  who  robs  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their  share  of 
the  food.  The  victims  are  usually  old  horses,  or  young  horses 
with  imperfect  mouths,  both  of  whom  require  more  time  pro- 
perly  to  masticate  their  food.  Being  thus  harassed,  and  deprived 
of  the  comfort  of  their  meals — and  that  is  almost  as  much  to 
them  as  to  us — their  spirits  are  cowed  and  broken ;  they  are 
unable  to  accomplish  their  share  of  work,  and  cruelly  punished 
on  that  account.  The  remedy  for  this  is,  the  proper  division 
of  the  agricultural  stable  into  separate  stalls.  The  common 
bails  are  far  from  being  sufficient ;  there  should  be  a  parti¬ 
tion  high  enough  to  prevent  any  horse  from  stealing  the  food 
of  his  neighbour.  In  the  increased  health  of  the  weaker 
horses,  in  their  increased  capability  for  labour,  and  in  the  pro- 
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longation  of  their  lives,  the  farmer  would  be  more  than  repaid, 
in  one  year,  for  any  expense  he  might  incur,  besides  having  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  quadruped  servants  were  well 
fed  and  happy. 

Connected  with  the  feeding  of  the  agricultural  and  cart¬ 
horse,  there  have  been  few  things  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  his  comfort  and  health  as  the  introduction  of  the 
nose-bag.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  in  order  that 
the  respiration  of  the  horse  should  not  be  obstructed,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  stomach  was  given  to  him.  It  is  consequently 
soon  emptied  of  food;  and  to  hunger,  langour  and  indisposition 
and  inability  to  work  speedily  succeeding,  the  poor  animal  has 
often  to  be  forced  on  by  stripes,  which  regularity  in  feeding 
would  have  prevented.  If  the  horse  goes  from  morning  to 
night  without  being  fed,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  hangs  his 
head,  and  droops,  and  cannot  work  ?  At  length  food  is  set 
before  him.  He  falls  ravenously  upon  it — he  swallows  it  faster 
than  his  small  stomach  can  digest  it — that  stomach  becomes 
overloaded — the  brain  soon  begins  to  sympathize  with  it,  and. 
staggers  ensue.  Of  the  pain  of  this  we  can  form  some  con¬ 
ception,  when  we  recollect  the  sad  headaches  occasionally 
arising  from  an  over-filled  or  disordered  stomach.  The  horse, 
however,  from  the  construction  of  this  organ  in  him,  is  unable 
to  get  rid  of  the  load  by  vomiting,  and  the  stomach,  or  some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  are  ruptured,  and  the  animal  dies. 
The  farmer  attributes  this — or  used  to  do  so — to  contagion,  or 
to  some  unknown  but  accidental  cause.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  may  be  traced  to  voracious  feeding — perhaps  without 
water — after  hard  work  and  long  fasting.  The  nose-bag  is  a 
simple  but  a  kind  contrivance,  and  an  effectual  preventive.  No 
cart-horse  on  a  journey  of  more  than  four  or  five  hours  should 
be  suffered  to  leave  the  farmer’s  yard  without  it. 

Another  circumstance,  I  would  hope  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  much  oftener  existing  than  the  farmer  is  aware 
of,  is  the  dislike  which  the  carter  takes  to  a  particular  horse,  and 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  that  poor  creature  is  persecuted. 
The  following  story  is  borrowed  from  old  John  Lawrence,  the 
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early  and  consistent  advocate  of  humanity.  “  A  gentleman 
farmer  who  had  a  fine  team  of  horses,  introduced  one  into  his 
stables  of  inferior  size  and  value.  This  so  offended  the  pride 
of  his  head-carter  that  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the 
degrading  incumbrance;  and  this  he  effected  by  putting  the 
poor  inferior  animal  to  the  severest  labour,  and  urging  him  on 
with  all  the  torture  of  the  whip  during  the  day,  and  placing 
him  by  the  master-horse  of  the  team  at  night,  by  whom  he  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food.  He  soon 
became  consumptive  and  glandered,  and  fit  only  for  the  hounds. 
The  miscreant  obtained  his  ends,  and  with  impunity,  for  no  one 
dared  to  expose  the  horrible  atrocity,  although  the  circumstance 
was  known  to  the  whole  parish.” 

Another  cause  of  much  suffering  in  the  fanner’s  stables,  is 
the  administration  of  various  drugs  by  the  carter  for  certain 
supposed  purposes.  Savine  is  considered  an  almost  infallible 
cure  for  worms,  and  many  a  horse  has  been  injured,  and  some 
have  been  destroyed,  by  the  use  of  it.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
thought  to  create  an  appetite,  and  to  produce  sleekness  of  the 
coat.  Mr.  Morton,  the  able  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  stated  a  case  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
in  which  a  whole  team  of  horses  was  destroyed  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it.  If,  in  large  doses,  these  drugs  destroy,  smaller 
quantities  cause  much  pain,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
health  of  the  animal ;  and  that  farmer  would  do  justice  to 
himself  and  his  cattle  who  gave  peremptory  orders,  that  no 
drug  of  any  kind  shall  be  administered  in  his  stables,  except 
directed  by  himself  or  the  medical  attendant ;  and  this  on  pain 
of  instant  dismissal  from  his  service. 

There  are,  at  the  present  day,  very  few  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  within  reach  of  the 
farmer  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  Essay,  now  altogether  removed 
from  veterinary  practice,  may,  without  danger  of  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  influenced  by  mercenary  feelings,  most  unequivo¬ 
cally  state,  that  he  knows  not  of  any  means  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  and  the  health,  and  usefulness,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  horses  and  cattle  could  be  so  effectually  se- 
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cured,  as  by  forbidding  the  interference  of  the  carter,  and  of  the 
mere  farrier. 

These  circumstances,  however,  being  carefully  guarded 
against,  the  farmer’s  cart-horse  is  fairly  treated.  He  lives  a 
monotonous  kind  of  life.  He  is  not  often  over-fed,  but  then 
he  is  not  over-worked.  His  daily  hours  of  employment  are 
numbered ;  and,  except  in  the  catching  time  of  hay  or  corn 
harvest,  or  when  there  is  lime  or  coals  to  bring  home,  his 
employment  is  easy,  as  well  as  near  to  his  stable.  Many 
an  old  cart-horse  has  kept  the  even  tenour  of  his  way  for 
twenty  years,  or  more.  Let,  however,  his  powers  begin  to  be 
impaired ;  let  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  master  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  even  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  let  him  from  accident 
occurring  in  his  master’s  service,  and  even  attributable  to  the 
master,  become  lame  and  somewhat  feeble,  he  loses  his  caste, 
and  is  recklessly  disposed  of  to  the  first  purchaser.  This  is 
where  I  complain,  and  justly,  of  the  farmer;  and  I  tell  him 
that  he  lowers  himself  in  the  estimation  of  every  good-feeling 
mind,  and  forgets  an  imperative  duty. 

A  farmer’s  horse  costs  not  much  for  food.  There  is  gene¬ 
rally  plenty  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  There 
are  many  things  in  which  he  might  be  useful,  both  from  habit 
and  from  gratitude  too — think  you  not  that  the  old  horse  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  this  principle  ? — or  if  he  is  too  much  injured  and  debi¬ 
litated  even  for  this,  why  there  could  be  very  little  difference 
between  the  sum  which  he  would  fetch  for  the  kennel  or  the 
higgler’s  cart.  In  the  one  case  his  long  life  would  close  in  sleep 
which  nothing  could  disturb ;  in  the  other,  many  weeks  or 
months  of  agony  of  body,  to  say  nothing  of  the  painful  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  await  him. 

The  young  and  healthy  horse  is  sold  by  the  farmer  to  the  first 
customer  who  will  give  the  price,  and  I  have  no  right  to  find  fault 
with  him  on  that  account ;  yet  the  comfort  and  the  happiness 
of  the  animal  through  life  depend  greatly  on  the  treatment  that 
he  meets  with  from  his  first  master.  It  will,  at  that  period,  be 
every  thing  to  him,  whether  he  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  food 
to  permit  his  powers  to  be  developed ;  or  whether  he  is  prema- 
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turely  diseased  and  broken  down  by  unreasonable  labour ;  and, 
looking  around  us  with  this  view,  we  find  that  these  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  calculated  by  the  means  and  the  station  of  the  first 
owner. 

The  respectable  tradesman  has  no  inducement  from  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  to  over-work  or  to  starve  his  horse.  He 
has  a  character  to  maintain  among  his  employers  ;  he  must  not 
impose  too  hard  tasks  on  his  beast,  even  in  the  way  of  business ; 
nor,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  must  he  rob  him  of  too  many  of 
those  hours  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  rest. 

The  poorer  man,  educated  in  the  belief  that  the  horse  is  his 
slave,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,  makes  no  scruple  to  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
abridge  both  his  rest  and  his  food ;  and  often  obtains  pity  from 
others  on  account  of  the  hard-working  and  the  miserable 
appearance  of  his  beast. 

If  we  descend  to  a  still  lower  grade  of  society,  instances 
of  cruelty  multiply  upon  us.  The  animal,  necessarily  of  less 
price,  has  lost  much  of  his  former  strength  and  power ;  but  the 
exactions  from  him  are  more  unreasonable,  and  the  owner  has 
less  character  at  stake  to  induce  him  to  spare  his  worn-out 
slave. 

Against  these  things  there  is  little  to  be  brought  but  the 
force  of  public  opinion — calm  but  decisive  notice  of  every 
instance  of  cruelty — the  withholding  of  favours  from  those  who, 
having  been  warned,  continue  their  atrocious  practices,  and  the 
encouragement  and  reward  of  those  who  act  humanely. 


The  Heavy  Draught  Horse. 

This  animal  is  often  employed  on  gentle  farm-work  from  a 
comparatively  early  age,  and,  afterwards,  at  a  period  depending 
on  the  development  of  the  horse,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
master,  is  fattened  with  turnips,  with  bran,  and  with  corn,  like  a 
beast  for  the  slaughter,  and  sent  to  the  metropolitan  market  for 
sale.  This  system  of  repletion  gives  him  a  false  appearance  of 
condition,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  full  exercise  of  muscular 
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power :  therefore  he  generally  falls  off  in  some  degree  when  he 
is  first  put  to  his  new  work,  and  is  apt  to  get  ossified  cartilages, 
and  swelled  hocks  ;  and,  if  there  is  the  slightest  neglect  in  the 
management  of  the  stable,  constitutional  and  incurable  grease. 
Many  of  these  horses  are  permanently  injured  in  this  way. 
But,  otherwise,  they  are  well  fed,  and  their  work  is  not  exces¬ 
sive.  They  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over  with  the  remark, 
that  they  should  not  have  been  forced  on  to  this  delusive  state  of 
dangerous  condition,  nor  put  so  early  or  fully  to  work. 


The  Stage-Coach  and  Post-Chaise  Horse. 

Here  it  must  be  honestly  confessed,  that,  although  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  blame,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  humanity  is  concerned,  in 
almost  every  respectable  coaching  establishment.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  the  pace  that  kills,  and  that  the  pace  has  been  much, 
and  far  more  than  is  justifiable,  increased  ;  but  the  horses  are, 
•  generally  speaking,  in  far  better  condition  than  they  used  to  be.* 
This  is  one  good  effect  that  has  certainly  followed  the  early 
system  of  training  for  the  turf;  and  there  should  be  some 
good  to  set  against  the  bad.  It  is  soon  perceived  what  colt  will 
train  on,  and  what  will  ultimately  break  down  ;  and,  except 
there  is  much  neglect  in  the  management  of  the  establishment, 
the  unsound  and  weak-legged  ones  are  sold,  and  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  fast  coaches.  They 
have  the  requisite  speed,  and  still  strength  enough  of  limb  to 
last  a  considerable  time.  They  have  this  origin ;  or  at  least 
they  are  horses  that  have  a  fair  share  of  the  racer  about  them. 
They  are  half  or  three-parts  bred,  and  have  all  the  predispo 
sitions  of  the  thorough-bred  horse. 

They  are  now  kept  above  their  work.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  stage-coach  horse  was  half-starved,  as  well  as  over, 
driven  ;  and  often,  in  addition  to  his  usual  task,  stolen  for  the 
post-chaise,  or  for  some  other  purpose  ;  but  now,  the  coach- 
horse  is  highly  and  luxuriously  fed :  nothing  is  exacted  from 
him  but  his  proper  daily  labour ;  he  is,  therefore,  fully  equal 
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to  or  above  his  work.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  he 
requires  but  little  urging  forward  by  the  torture  of  the  whip. 
There  is  a  marked  change  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  an  Essay 
dedicated  to  humanity,  this  is  stated  unhesitatingly,  thankfully, 
and  triumphantly. 

I  can  remember  when  it  used  to  be  the  employment  of  the 
coachman  to  flog  his  horses  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  stage.  A  short  and  more  punishing  whip 
was  kept  in  the  boot,  to  lash  the  wheelers  along ;  and  the 
guard  was  often  called  to  use  that  and  the  long  whip  too,  when 
the  coachman  was  tired  of  inflicting  punishment.  Now  it  is 
not  unfrequent  to  travel  a  whole  stage  without  the  whip  being 
once  used  with  severity  ;  and  a  journey  of  considerable  length 
is  sometimes  completed  without,  in  a  single  instance,  the  skin 
being  broken  by  the  lash. 

The  stages  are  shortened.  They  used  to  be  fourteen,  six¬ 
teen,  or  even  twenty  miles,  the  last  four  or  five  miles  of  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  four-horse¬ 
whip  and  the  apprentice ,  and  both  at  work  at  the  same  time. 

Formerly  the  sabbath  was  not  a  day  of  rest  for  the  coach- 
horses  ;  but  now  the  proprietors  have  one  horse  in  four  always 
at  rest,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  animal  has  the  advantage  of 
one  rest-day  in  four. 

Last,  but  not  least,  instead  of  the  sixteen-mile  stages,  or  a 
horse  to  every  two  miles,  reckoning  one  side  of  the  road,  there 
is  usually  one  to  almost  every  mile.  The  number  of  horses  is 
at  least  doubled.  I  may  therefore  adopt,  with  perfect  truth, 
the  opinion  of  Nimrod,  “  that  no  animal,  toiling  solely  for  the 
profit  of  man,  leads  so  easy  and  comfortable  a  life  as  the  English 
stage-coach  horse.  He  is  sumptuously  fed  and  kindly  treated  ; 
and,  if  he  does  suffer  a  little  in  his  work,  he  has  twenty-three 
hours  in  the  twenty-four  of  luxurious  rest.  He  is  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  lash — we  rarely  see  him  with  a  broken  skin — 
but  we  do  often  see  him  kick  up  his  heels  when  taken  from  his 
coach,  after  having  performed  his  stage  of  ten  miles  within  the 
hour*.” 

*  Nimrod  on  the  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,  p.  95. 
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What,  then,  have  we  to  object  to  ?  The  speed ;  which  even 
here  is  secretly  but  fatally  destructive.  It  is  the  mania  for 
quick  travelling  of  which  we  complain.  Let  us  see  how  this 
management  works.  The  system  of  over-training  and  over¬ 
feeding,  to  which  these  horses  are  submitted  in  order  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark,  necessarily  and  rapidly  preys  upon  and 
debilitates  the  constitution.  The  horse  is  in  a  high  state  of 
excitation  and  irritability ;  he  is  susceptible  of  the  impression  of 
many  a  morbid  influence  which  would  otherwise  have  no  effect 
upon  him,  and  liable  to  inflammation  of  every  sort  and  kind.  He 
comes  usually  from  a  breed  predisposed  to  these  impressions. 
He  comes  originally  into  the  team  with  the  seeds  of  disease 
about  him.  Every  disease  will  in  him  take  on  a  highly  inflam¬ 
matory  character,  and  be  far  more  dangerous  than  in  a  diffe¬ 
rently-bred  horse. 

His  legs,  particularly,  will  be  liable  to  injury :  and  sprains 
and  other  accidents  will  more  frequently  occur.  These  dis¬ 
eases  or  accidents  will  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment 
in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  when  a  cure  is  possible.  Common* 
firing  will  be  of  no  service  here  ;  but  there  must  be  the  ridge- 
and-furrow  system,  already  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the 
lame  hunter.  There  must  be  wounds — chasms — in  the  less 
that  it  will  take  five  or  six  months  to  heal. 

So  well  is  this  known,  that  the  proprietor  is  able  to  calculate 
with  minute  exactness  the  time  which  these  horses  will  last. 
The  average  period  of  each  horse’s  service  is  less  than  four 
years  in  a  fast  coach ;  or,  taking  that  period  of  service  in  a 
line  of  road  of  240  miles,  seventy  horses  must  be  removed,  or 
will  die  every  year.  They  will  not  all  be  destroyed  or  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  but  they  will  lose  their  caste.  They  will  be 
drafted  for  awhile  into  the  heavier  coach  work ;  or  they  will 
be  transplanted  to  those  concerns  of  atrocious  cruelty,  the 
night-coaches.  They  will  commence,  and  rapidly  pursue,  that 
descent  of  loss  of  character,  and  diminution  of  usefulness,  and 
increase  of  misery,  which  is  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
horses  every  year. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  a  diminution  of  speed  ;  and 
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that  must  be  effected  by  an  expression  of  general  feeling  ;  for 
the  coach-masters  are  of  necessity  the  servants  of  the  public, 
and  must  do  their  bidding. 

In  the  slow  coach  the  horse  may  possibly  last  seven  years, 
supposing,  in  both  cases,  that  he  comes  into  the  service  at  five 
or  six  years  old,  and  is  apparently  sound.  According  to  that 
calculation,  thirty-nine  or  forty  horses  would  be  annually 
drafted  away,  being  a  saving  of  the  lives  of  thirty  horses  every 
year.  But,  as  it  is  the  pace  that  does  all  the  mischief,  the 
stages  of  the  slower  coach  may  be  a  little  longer  without  dis¬ 
tressing  the  horse.  Therefore,  I  speak  within  compass  when 
I  affirm,  that  not  more  than  half  as  many  horses  would  be 
drafted  or  destroyed  in  the  slow  as  in  the  fast  coach  ;  a  startling 
fact,  and  one  that  should  make  due  impression  on  the  mind  of 
every  benevolent  man. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that,  with  regard  to  the  saving 
of  horse-flesh,  or,  as  we  should  rather  express  it,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  animal  suffering,  there  is  no  point  about  the  horse  that 
requires  greater  attention  than  his  wind ;  and  no  horse  should 
be  placed  in  the  team  of  a  fast  coach  that  is  not  perfect  in  this 
respect.  Three  good,  clear-winded  horses,  in  the  last  two  miles 
of  a  ten-mile  stage,  are  quite  equal  in  their  draught  to  that  of 
four  thick-winded  ones.  Indeed,  one  thick-winded  horse  in  the 
team  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  the  cause  of  much  injury  to 
the  others.  He  cannot  keep  his  side  of  the  work  even.  He 
causes  the  others  to  draw  at  angles,  and  to  throw  away  a  great 
deal  of  their  strength.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  their 
sounder  wind  that  well-bred  horses  are  so  superior  to  others  in 
a  hilly  country*. 

*  From  the  Hundred  House  to  Tenbury,  in  Worcestershire,  there  are 
four  very  steep  hills.  The  coachman  of  the  Ludlow  Mail,  Parker,  who 
used  to  keep  and  hunt  the  Worcestershire  hounds,  told  a  friend  of  Nim¬ 
rod  “  that  they  had  tried  all  sorts  of  horses  since  they  had  been  tied  up 
tighter  for  time,  but  that  nothing  but  thorough-bred  ones  could  keep  time.” 
This  tells  sad  tales  with  regard  to  the  deeds  of  cruelty  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  stage,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  soon  occur  again. 

The  majority  of  accidents  in  stage-coaches  occur  in  the  descent  of  hills. 
However  careful  a  coachman  may  be  in  checking  the  speed  of  the  horses 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  night  coaches.  With  some 
exceptions,  they  seem  to  be  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hausting  the  last  remaining  strength  of  the  poor  horse.  Let 
any  of  our  readers  look  over  the  different  teams  as  they  are 
travelling  in  a  clear  night,  or  during  the  first  or  second  stage 
after  the  day  dawns,  and  they  will  scarcely  find  a  horse  that 
the  owner  would  not  blush  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  day.  When 
the  animal  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  fast  day  coach,  this  is  often 
the  first  stage  of  his  degradation  and  increase  of  suffering. 
We  refer  here,  not  only  to  the  stage  coaches,  but  to  the  hack¬ 
ney  coaches  and  cabs  of  the  metropolis.  Inspectors  are  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  restrain  the  enormities  of  this  night  system,  as  they 
are  found  to  be  in  controlling  and  lessening  the  horrors  of  the 
knacker’s  yard.  They  have  been  useful  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  latter  case,  and  they  might  prevent  an  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  degree  of  barbarity  in  the  former. 

As  for  the  post-chaise  horse,  fifty  years  ago  the  cruelty  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  He  was  bought,  a 
half-worn-out  worthless  kind  of  being ;  or,  at  least,  one  in  ten  • 
was  not  sound  in  limbs  and  eyes ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
his  infirmities  and  sufferings  to  persecute  and  destroy  him.  I 
will  bury  in  oblivion  the  horrible  stories  of  six,  or  eight,  or  ten, 
of  these  poor  creatures  being  destroyed  in  the  hurrying  on  of 
an  express  from  Falmouth  to  London — of  county  elections 

before  they  begin  to  descend  a  hill,  yet  such,  according  to  the  well-known 
principle  of  gravitation,  is  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  wheelers  as  the 
coach  descends,  that  they  will  occasionally  be  overcome,  and  the  carriage 
overturned.  Even  the  dragging  of  the  wheel  is  not  a  sufficient  security. 
The  French  manage  some  of  these  things  better  than  we  do.  They  have 
long  had  a  contrivance  by  which  a  concave  piece  of  iron  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  iron  of  the  hind  wheels — the  degree  of  pressure,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  friction,  is  placed  under  the  controul  of  the  conductor,  who 
thus  regulates  the  velocity  with  which  the  carriage  descends.  A  contriv¬ 
ance  of  a  similar  nature,  but  superior  kind,  has  lately  been  introduced  on  our 
roads,  and  has  perfectly  succeeded.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
regard  their  own  safety,  and  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  wheel  horses, 
that  are  so  often  sadly  punished,  and  even  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  carriage. 
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causing  the  destruction  of  nearly  half  the  post-master’s  cattle — 
of  bets  between  individuals,  whose  feelings  folly  and  fashion 
had  strangely  perverted,  which  of  them  had  destroyed,  or 
would  destroy,  the  greatest  number  of  post-horses — and  I  will 
frankly  acknowledge  that  a  great  reformation  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  abused  animals.  The 
roads  are  better,  and  the  horses  are  better.  They  are  more 
like  those  of  the  fast  coaches.  They  are,  on  all  the  great  roads, 
fresh  on  their  legs,  and  in  high  condition.  They  are  better  fed ; 
they  are  better  treated  when  ill ;  and  their  stages,  where  they 
could  be  altered,  are  not  so  long. 

The  stable  management  is  not  so  good.  There  is  not  the 
ventilation  or  the  cleanliness  which  are  now  beginning  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  stables  of  the  large  coach  establishments.  The  work 
is  irregular,  and  sometimes  bears  heavily  on  the  horses ;  and 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  when  epidemic  diseases  pre¬ 
vail,  many  more  post-chaise  horses  are  lost  than  in  the  coach 
establishment.  Glanders  oftener  breaks  out  there;  and  this 
animal  does  not  last  so  long  as  the  coach  horse. 

The  traveller  may  occasionally  serve  the  cause  for  which  I 
am  pleading  by  not  requiring  to  be  driven  so  fast,  in  very  hot 
weather,  as  these  horses  generally  go — by  discouraging  the 
useless  application  of  the  whip  or  spur  in  the  driver,  and  by 
patronizing  those  post-masters  alone  whose  horses  are  evident¬ 
ly  in  good  condition  and  equal  to  their  work. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that,  in  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  present  management  of  the  stage-coach  and  post-chaise 
horse,  I  have  reference  to  the  principal  roads  alone.  In  the 
less  frequented  ones,  the  horses  are  often  as  bad,  and  as  over¬ 
worked,  and  as  ill-used  as  they  were  on  the  great  roads  at  the 
period  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  In  truth,  it  is 
only  the  certainty  of  the  constant  employment  of  his  horses 
that  can,  and  especially  since  the  spirit  of  competition  has  per¬ 
vaded  every  part  of  the  country,  enable  the  post  or  coach-mas¬ 
ter  to  purchase  and  maintain  the  kind  of  horse  that  is  equal  to 
the  present  rate  of  travelling.  This  certainty  he  has  not  in  the 
comparatively  unfrequented  roads,  and  the  horses  must  be  of 
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an  inferior  kind  and  occasionally  employed  on  other  work,  and 
therefore  liable  to  abuse.  The  traveller  should  think  of  this,  and 
not  suffer  the  over-worked  beast  to  be  cruelly  urged  on  because 
he  is  impatient. 

The  horses  in  the  short  stages  that  run  across  the  country 
from  one  town  to  another  are,  almost  without  exception,  inferior 
and  abused  animals.  They  are  bought  at  little  price,  and  their 
days  are  few,  and  full  of  misery.  Mild,  but  firm  remonstrance, 
and  the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  the  more  humane 
proprietor  or  coachman,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  here. 

The  introduction  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rail-roads  are 
beginning  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  character  and 
well-being  of  the  horse.  Many  of  those  that  were  attached 
both  to  the  light  and  the  heavy  coaches  have  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  have  sunk  to  more  degrading  and  more  painful 
labours  ;  and  the  few  that  are  left,  not  being  so  constantly  or  so 
profitably  employed,  find  their  situation  very  different  from  what 
it  used  to  be.  A  few  years,  however,  must  elapse  before  the. 
final  effect  of  this  new  mode  of  travelling  on  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  horse  will  be  fully  developed. 

The  Cavalry  Horse. 

This  noble  and  useful  animal — the  ornament  and  the  defence 
of  our  country,  and  unrivalled  in  the  service  of  any  monarch  in 
the  world — must  not  be  forgotten  here ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
and  with  triumph  that  I  turn  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  discipline  in  force  in  the  re¬ 
giments  of  British  cavalry  for  breaking  and  training  their  re¬ 
cruit-horses  consisted  in  a  series  of  harsh,  not  to  say  cruel,  acts 
and  exercises,  which,  by  the  riding-masters  of  that  day,  were 
considered  indispensably  necessary  to  the  proper  subjugation 
and  military  education  of  the  animal ;  a  contrast  of  which  with 
the  mild  system  of  manege  pursued  in  the  same  regiments  at 
the  present  day,  with  certainly  equal  if  not  superior  effect,  will 
afford  the  best  proofs  of  the  great  and  commendable  improve- 
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ments  that  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  military  equitation. 

The  soldier  having  but  one  hand  to  devote  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  horse,  the  other  being  occupied  by  his  weapons,  it 
has  always  been  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that  his 
charger,  or  “  war-horse,”  should  be  perfectly  broken.  By  this 
was  understood,  that  the  animal  should  not  only  be  completely 
manageable  by  this  one  hand  of  his  rider,  but  that  he  should 
have  so  “  good”  or  impressible  a  mouth,  that  he  could  be  turned, 
stopped,  and  backed  with  the  utmost  facility  and  promptness. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  in  former  days  bits  of  that  con¬ 
struction  and  length  of  lever  were  used,  as  not  only  enabled  the 
horseman  to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  torture  in  case  of  the 
resistance  of  the  animal,  but  to  lacerate  the  mouth,  and  even 
break  the  jaw-bone,  if,  at  any  time,  he  chose  to  exert  an 
unusual  degree  of  force.  There  is  no  cavalry  officer  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years’  standing  who  has  not  seen  horses  with  bits  of 
this  description  in  their  mouths  “  pillared,”  i.  e.  placed  between 
two  columns  or  pillars  erected  in  the  riding-school,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  them  by  means  of  leathern  straps  or  chains,  proceeding 
from  the  rings  or  checks  of  the  bits  to  points  in  the  pillars  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  elevate  the  head — the  mouth  in  particular — to 
a  painful  height.  The  head  being  thus  raised,  and  the  mouth 
gagged,  they  have  been  flogged  over  the  quarters  by  the  mer¬ 
ciless  rough-rider,  until  what  with  the  torture  of  running  his 
mouth  forward  against  the  bit,  and  being  cruelly  lashed  from 
behind  if  he  refused  to  do  this,  he  has  been  completely  covered 
with  a  white  lather.  Blood  has  foamed  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes,  turned  backward  upon  the  whip  and  the  brute  that  was 
using  it,  have  expressed  a  degree  of  anguish  which  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  and  in  order  to  shame 
the  horrible  system  which  could  permit  barbarities  like  this,  he 
was  unable  to  give  utterance  to. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  broken  backs,  the  spavins,  the  curbs, 
and  other  injuries  arising  from  such  severity  of  bitting,  its  bar¬ 
barity  alone  would,  probably,  have  proved  sufficient  to  cause  its 
discontinuance,  had  not  a  more  enlightened  system  of  manege 
altogether  shewn  that  the  same  objects  were  to  be  accom- 
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plished  by  much  more  lenient  and  humane  methods  of  proce¬ 
dure.  As  the  natural  disposition  of  the  horse  became  better 
understood,  it  was  manifest  that,  not  only  in  a  general  way  he 
could  be  educated  and  trained  by  mild  measures,  but  that,  even 
in  cases  of  intractability  and  viciousness,  more  was  commonly 
to  be  obtained  by  good  usage,  properly  applied,  than  by  any 
course  of  severity.  My  friend,  Mr.  Percivall,  of  the  First  Life 
Guards,  illustrates  this  by  an  interesting  anecdote.  “  A  horse 
in  the  depot  at  Woolwich  had  proved  so  unmanageable  to  the 
rough-riders,  that,  at  length,  no  one  among  them  durst  even  to 
mount  him.  His  mode  of  throwing  or  dismounting  his  rider 
consisted  in  lying  down  and  rolling  over  him,  or  else  crushing 
his  leg  against  some  wall,  or  post,  or  paling. 

All  means  to  break  him  of  these  perilous  tricks  proving  un¬ 
availing,  the  animal  was  brought  before  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  with  the  character  of  being  “  incurably  vicious,”  and  with 
a  recommendation,  on  that  account,  that  he  should  be  “  cast,” 
and  sold  out  of  his  Majesty’s  service. 

Colonel  Quest,  hearing  of  this,  and  knowing  the  horse  to  be 
thorough-bred,  and  one  of  the  best  actioned  and  cleverest  horses 
in  the  regiment,  besought  the  commanding  officer  to  permit  him 
to  be  transferred  into  the  riding  troop.  This  was  consented  to, 
and  the  transfer  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Colonel 
Quest  determined  to  pursue  a  svstem  of  management  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  had  been  already  attempted.  He  had 
him  led  daily  into  the  riding-school — suffered  no  whip  ever  to 
be  shewn  to  him  while  there,  but  patted  him,  and  tried  to  make 
him  execute  this  and  the  other  little  manoeuvre ;  and  as  often  as 
he  proved  obedient,  rewarded  him  with  a  handful  of  corn  or 
beans,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  with  which  bribes  his  pockets  were 
invariably  well  supplied.  In  this  manner,  and  in  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  was  the  rebel  not  only  subdued  and  tamed,  but 
rendered  so  perfectly  quiet  that  a  little  child  could  ride  him. 
He  became,  at  length,  taught  to  kneel  down  while  his  rider 
mounted,  and  to  perform  various  evolutions,  and  dances,  and 
tricks  in  the  manege,  which  no  other  horse  in  the  school  could 
be  brought  to  do.  In  fine,  so  great  a  favourite  did  he  become, 
that  his  master  gave  him  the  appellation  of  “  The  Darling.” 
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The  Repositories. 

Before  I  describe  the  inferior  classes  of  the  horse,  we  may 
look  in  at  those  places  where,  depreciated  in  character  and  in 
value,  he  is  to  be  purchased.  Many  of  the  coach,  post-chaise, 
omnibus,  and  cab-horses  in  the  metropolis  are  bought  at  certain 
marts  termed  Repositories.  From  the  charge  of  diabolical 
proceedings  like  those  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  do  expressly 
except  Tattersal’s  Repository,  where  I  never  saw  any  decidedly 
exceptionable  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  horses  exposed  for  sale. 
At  the  Bazaar  in  King-street,  for  some  years  after  its  first  es¬ 
tablishment,  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  flagrantly  wrong ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  yet  disgraced  itself  in 
this  way  ;  but  I  speak  of  that  which  I  have  seen  in  some 
other  places,  and  which  is  perfectly  notorious.  I  likewise  except 
many  or  most  respectable  horse-dealers  from  the  charge.  They 
have  a  character  to  sustain  which  must  not  be  compromised  by 
such  atrocity. 

The  head  ostler,  or  some  one  commissioned  by  him,  walks 
through  the  stables  of  these  repositories  many  times  in  a  day, 
armed  with  a  heavy  whip,  which  he  forcibly  applies  to  almost 
every  horse.  The  horses,  in  consequence  of  this,  listen  for  the 
distant  sound  of  human  steps,  and  are  on  the  alert,  and  shift 
their  posture  at  the  approach  of  every  individual.  This  state 
of  apprehension  and  alarm  passes  for  a  display  of  spirit,  of 
which  the  poor  creature  has  scarcely  a  particle  left.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  continual  shifting  posture  may  hide  some  ble¬ 
mish  or  unsoundness  that  would  otherwise  be  observed.  The 
more  completely  the  animal  is  worn  down,  the  greater  is  the 
torture  applied.  In  proportion  to  the  debility  is  the  stimulus. 
This  is  the  almost  constant  practice. 

On  the  morning  of  sale,  on  most  of  the  horses,  and  those 
especially  in  which  there  is  something  to  hide — groggy  horses, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  others — this  discipline  is  repeated  with 
additional  severity.  “  I  once,”  says  John  Lawrence,  “  saw  a 
poor  mare,  stone  blind,  exquisitely  shaped,  and  shewing  all  the 
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marks  of  high  blood,  unmercifully  cut  with  the  whip  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  sale,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  the 
use  of  her  stiffened  limbs.  I  saw  the  tears  actually  dropping 
from  her  sightless  eyes*.”  A  friend  of  ours  tells  us,  that,  a 
little  while  ago,  in  one  of  these  sinks  of  infamy,  he  saw  an  old 
fellow  on  his  knees  before  one  of  the  horses.  He  was  beating 
him  with  a  short  stick  on  the  most  sensitive  places — the  shin 
bones  and  the  tendons.  The  horse  had  been  brought  there 
decidedly  lame,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  torture  over  the 
whole  limb  might  give  him  a  quickness  of  action  that  would 
conceal  the  original  disease. 

There  is  one  practice  for  which  no  terms  of  reprobation  are 
sufficiently  strong.  A  horse  is  brought  for  sale,  lame  on  one 
foot.  The  other  shoe  is  taken  off,  and  a  horse-bean,  or  small 
pebble,  or  bit  of  iron,  is  inserted  between  the  foot  and  the  shoe, 
which  is  then  nailed  on  again.  This  is  called  hearting  a  horse. 

The  presence  of  this  hard  body  between  the  shoe  and  the 
sole  soon  gives  excessive  pain ;  and  the  horse  is  as  lame  on  that 
foot  as  on  the  other.  This,  however,  disappears,  or  is  lost  in 
the  agony  which  the  poor  creature  endures  from  the  firing  or 
horrible  flagellation  which  he  undergoes  before  he  is  taken 
from  his  stall  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  And  are  there  brutes  in 
human  shape  who  can  be  guilty  of  atrocities  like  these  ?  It  is 
the  practice  of  every  day  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  smiths  to  be 
found  degraded  and  base  enough  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
horrible  barbarity.  If  the  master  will  not  be  seen  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  bribing  the  man.  Is  there  no  law 
that  will  reach  enormities  like  these?  Would  not  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inspectors  over  these  establishments  restrain  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  evil  ? 

A  case  lately  happened.  A  mare  was  sent  to  one  of  these 
establishments  to  be  sold.  She  had  some  good  points  about 
her,  but  she  had  lopped  ears.  What  was  done?  A  fine  selon 
was  inserted,  reaching  across  the  poll  from  one  ear  to  the  other, 
the  ends  being  concealed  in  the  inside  of  each  ear.  She  then 


*  John  Lawrence  on  Horses,  vol.  i,  p.  604. 
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carried  a  decent  kind  of  ear.  This  mare  was  sold  for  a  greater 
sum  than  she  would  otherwise  have  produced,  and  some  days 
passed  before  the  trickery  was  discovered. 

Smithfield  is  a  still  more  horrible  place  than  the  common 
horse-repository.  The  firing  is  never  omitted  there ;  but  it  is 
conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The  Smithfield  horses  are 
generally  a  stage  nearer  their  end  than  those  that  are  sent  to 
the  repository ;  and,  consequently,  a  still  greater  degree  of 
cruelty  is  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  the  false  appear¬ 
ance  of  spirit.  The  marks  of  the  whip,  so  savagely  applied  as 
it  must  he,  would  be  visible,  and  excite  suspicion ;  the  miscre¬ 
ant,  therefore,  takes  his  ash  plant,  of  its  full  size  and  weight, 
and  that  will  reach  from  the  haunch  to  the  shoulder,  and, 
standing  behind  the  horse,  belabours  him  with  all  his  might. 
Perhaps  two  of  them  are  employed  in  the  same  diabolical  way. 
The  loins  and  back  are  beaten  almost  to  a  jelly;  but  no  wheals 
are  seen.  The  poor  sufferer  afterwards  starts  at  the  sight  of 
the  ash-plant,  and  is  all  in  motion  if  the  weight  of  a  finger  is 
laid  upon  him.  Plenty  of  ginger  is  then  used,  and  he  is  led 
into  the  market.  The  pain  of  the  beating  and  the  dread  of  its 
repetition  keep  him  sufficiently  on  the  alert  for  the  requisite 
time ;  but  he  probably  will  be  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  limbs 
out  of  the  stable  on  the  following  day. 

Here  too,  as  in  the  repository,  the  animal  fares  ill  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  his  value.  If  he  has  good  points  about  him, 
he,  perhaps,  after  a  certain  degree  of  firing,  takes  his  chance  ; 
but  on  the  worn-out  wretch  the  ingenuity  of  demons  is  some¬ 
times  exerted,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  exci¬ 
tation. 

* 

Carmen’s,  Night-men’s,  and  Rubbish-Cart  Horses. 

We  will  now  follow  the  poor  animals  that  exchange  masters 
at  these  execrable  places.  There  are  two  kinds  of  horses  driven 
by  carmen.  The  larger  and  more  valuable  are  mostly  purchased 
in  or  driven  up  from  the  country.  They  come  young  and 
fresh,  and  with  all  their  work  about  them;  and  they  continue 
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sound,  and  in  good  condition,  for  a  certain  time  ;  but  there  are 
two  circumstances  which  must  inevitably  wear  them  down — 
the  scanty  and  irregular  feeding,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  worked  by  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day.  The  horse 
can  no  more  do  without  his  natural  rest  than  can  the  human 
being. 

A  proof  of  the  debilitating  effect  of  this  system  on  horses 
otherwise  well-used  came  under  our  cognizance  a  little  while 
ago.  A  wharfinger  had  a  contract  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
of  gravel  eight  miles  out  of  town.  He  had  many  horses  of  his 
own,  and  he  used  them  on  this  work.  He  was  a  humane  man  : 
if  he  worked  them  hardly,  he  fed  them  well,  and  rarely  or  never 
broke  in  upon  the  night.  He  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
complete  his  contract  in  the  stipulated  time,  to  hire  other  horses 
from  a  rubbish  carter,  that  had  cost  as  much  as  his  own,  and 
were  apparently  as  sound,  but  they  had  frequent  night-work 
to  do.  His  own  horses  four  times  in  the  week  took  double 
journeys,  making  two-and-thirty  miles  there  and  back.  The 
others  twice  attempted  it,  but  they  were  so  much  distressed  that 
it  was  tried  no  more. 

With  this  exception,  and  falling  into  good  hands,  the  cai¬ 
man’s  larger  horse  may  not  be  very  cruelly  dealt  with  :  but  there 
is  great  temptation ;  and,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  although 
coming  up  sound  at  four  or  five  years  old,  he  does  not  last 
above  four  years,  and  generally  not  more  than  three.  Many 
of  these  horses  consist  of  the  cast-off  heavy  ones  of  brewers, 
coal-merchants,  and  merchants  generally ;  and  they  too  often 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  shew  them  no  pity.  They 
descend  from  one  grade  to  another  of  this  fraternity,  until  they 
become  employed  in  drawing  dust  or  gravel  in  the  day,  and 
soil  at  night.  They  are  scarcely  off  their  legs  one  night  in  a 
week ;  or  if  they  are  at  home,  to  litter  down  a  bed  for  them 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  They  are  mostly  in  their  last 
service,  and  are  urged  on  until  they  die,  or  drop  in  the  streets. 
Their  first  cost  to  their  present  owner  did  not,  perhaps,  exceed 
four  pounds,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  might  be  picked  up 
in  a  few  hours.  The  contract  of  the  owner  with  the  knacker 
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is  forty  shillings  per  head ;  they  are,  therefore,  worked  to  the 
very  extent  of  their  powers,  and  to  the  hazard  of  their  dropping 
in  the  streets.  Should  a  stagnation  of  work  ensue  from  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  any  other  cause,  the  worst  of  them  are 
immediately  sent  to  their  last  home,  that  they  may  dot  incur 
expense ;  and  this  is  the  only  act  of  mercy  their  owner  ever 
renders  to  them.  The  average  time  that  they  are  able  to  bear 
up  against  these  complicated  horrors  rarely  exceeds  six  or  seven 
months,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  does  not  reach  far  beyond 
the  fourth  month. 

The  LIGHTER  CARMAN’S  HORSE  is  worked  without  mercy 
from  morning  to  night  when  there  is  any  business  to  be  done ; 
and  many  an  hour  is  often  borrowed  from  the  night,  when  he 
is  hungry  and  tired  and  ready  to  drop.  He  is  usually  picked  up 
at  the  repositories.  He  has  ailments  of  various  kinds,  and 
they  all  to  a  slight  degree  interfere,  and  very  often  seriously, 
with  his  comfort,  and  his  power  of  working.  His  meals  are 
irregular,  and  not  very  abundant  when  they  do  come ;  and  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  an  unfeeling  and  brutal  driver,  who  is  ordered 
to  hurry  on  as  fast  as  he  can,  that  the  poor  beast  may  be  ready 
at  the  next  call.  The  writer  once  had  occasion  to  go  frequently 
by  and  through  the  stables  of  one  of  these  carmen,  whose  name 
was  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis.  There  was 
not  a  sound  horse  in  the  stables.  There  was  not  one  worth 
ten  pounds,  yet  they  used  frequently  to  be  urged  on  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a  day,  for  three  or  four  successive  days.  They  lasted 
about  three  years,  for  they  had  some  intervals  of  rest,  but  then 
they  died  farcied,  or  glandered,  or  utterly  worn  out. 

The  Barge  Horse 

May,  perhaps,  be  best  considered  here.  Whence  he  comes  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  say.  He  is  usually  the  cast-off  country 
gentleman’s  horse,  and  purchased  from  the  coachman  or  groom : 
of  course  he  is  is  unsound,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  lame. 
This  poor  animal  is  compelled  to  drag  a  boat,  for  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  with  a  lading  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  distance  from 
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Manchester  to  London,  and  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  locks,  which  are  in  some  places  very  numerous.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  is,  that  some  part  of  the  voyage  must  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  at  least,  with  this  enormous 
weight  to  drag  along.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished, 
one  of  the  fellows  is  close  to  the  haunches  of  the  horse,  and 
too  frequently  lashing  him  unmercifully.  At  certain  distances 
his  wearied  legs  and  arm  are  relieved  by  another  brute,  who 
continues  the  same  unmerciful  torture ;  and  the  horse  toils  and 
suffers  on  to  the  regular  changing-place. 

It  can  scarcely  be  credited  that  such  horrible  barbarity  should 
take  place  in  a  Christian  country  ;  yet  it  is  not  only  permitted 
by  the  owners  of  the  horse,  but  it  is  sanctioned  by  their  express 
regulations.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  the  barge 
arrive  at  one  of  the  locks,  the  poor  animal  panting  and  sweating, 
and  every  muscle  of  his  frame  quivering.  The  nose-bag  is 
immediately  put  on,  but  he  loathes  the  thought  of  food,  and 
touches  not  one  morsel.  Presently  the  routine  of  the  lock  is 
completed.  The  lash  once  more  resounds,  and  the  work  of 
torture  to  the  next  lock  commences.  These  are  boats  of  heavy ' 
draught,  and  the  cruelties  connected  with  them  surpass  all 
belief,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  freight  and  the  depth  of 
water  which  these  boats  draw*. 

*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  boats  have  been  contrived,  on  some  of 
the  canals,  and  particularly  on  that  which  connects  Glasgow  with  Paisley, 
in  which  passengers  are  hurried  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Each 
boat  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  of  a  superior  breed.  The  distance  is 
divided  into  stages  of  four  miles,  and  each  pair  does  its  four  stages  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  How  far  this  may  or  may  not  over-tax  the  labours 
of  these  horses,  or  lead  to  the  infliction  of  cruelty,  I  do  not  personally 
know  :  but  from  a  sentence  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pottie,  inserted  in  “  The 
Veterinarian”  of  1837  (I  believe  that  that  gentleman  has  the  medical 
care  of  these  horses)  I  should  fear  that  these  canal  horses  are  miserable 
s\iflerers.  “  Among  canal  horses,  there  are  lamenesses  for  which  the  irri¬ 
tation  can  hardly  be  too  intense  or  too  lasting.”  He  was  just  before 
referring  to  the  operations  to  which  the  poor  hunter  was  subject ;  and  if 
remedies  like  these  are  needed,  there  must  he  much  in  the  treatment  of 
these  horses  that  wants  reform.  It  would  be  worthy  of  the  friends  of 
humanity  to  make  some  inquiry  into  this. 
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These  are  horses  belonging  to  the  great  proprietors  of  horses 
on  the  canal.  There  is  another  class  of  men — the  slow-barge- 
men,  who  have  barges  and  horses  of  their  own.  The  pace  is  not 
so  great,  nor  is  the  time  so  strictly  adhered  to,  nor  the  horse  so 
much  distressed ;  but  he  is  ill-kept,  or,  rather,  half-starved — his 
stages  are  longer,  his  hours  of  work  more,  and,  being  of  an 
inferior  description,  he,  too,  is  shamefully  put  upon,  and  too 
soon  worn  out*. 


The  Omnibus  and  Cab  Horse. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  to  produce  and  to  increase  animal 
suffering,  the  omnibus  is  the  most  diabolical.  Think  of  seven¬ 
teen  persons,  including  the  coachman  and  conductor,  beside  a 

*  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  and  which  I  with  pleasure  record.  It 
is  hard  work  to  draw  a  barge  heavily  laden  out  of  the  lock  into  the  wider 
basin,  and  let  the  horse  throw  all  his  strength  into  the  collar,  it  is  but  a 
mere  snail’s  pace  that  he  can  creep,  or  he  can  scarcely  creep  at  all.  I  have 
been  delighted  to  see  how  quietly  some  of  the  drivers  will  walk  by  the  side 
of  their  horses,  encouraging  them  with  the  hand  and  the  voice,  and  the 
whip  remaining  untouched  around  their  shoulder. 

There  used  to  be  a  few  only  to  whom  I  could  give  this  praise  when  I 
first  began  to  inhabit  the  house  in  which  this  is  written,  fully  command¬ 
ing  two  of  the  locks  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal ;  but  by  speaking  kindly 
to  the  drivers,  and  a  trifling  gratuity  or  two  now  and  then,  and  sturdily 
threatening  others,  but  never  carrying  those  threats  into  execution,  on  the 
contrary,  praising  and  rewarding  them  when  they  begin  to  behave  better, 
I  have  almost  abated  the  nuisance,  so  far  at  least  as  my  observation  can 
extend.  These  men  are  not  all  brutes  at  heart,  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  with  even  the  worst  of  them  by  firmness  and  mildness. 

There  is  one  cowardly  practice  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
increasing  to  a  great  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis — the 
punishing  the  poor  animal  under  the  flank  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
where  the  torture  of  the  whip  is  ten  times  more  acutely  felt,  and  yet  the 
mark  or  the  wound  which  it  leaves  is  not  seen.  If  I  suspect  any  thing 
wrong,  or  see  any  actual  cruelty,  I  now  uniformly  look  at  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.  I  have  seen  on  some  horses  sores  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
space,  while  on  other  parts  there  was  not  a  blemish.  There  should  be 
some  extra  fine  or  punishment  for  this  compound  of  cruelty  and  cunning. 
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carriage  so  heavily  constructed  as  this  is,  altogether  weighing 
from  two  tons  to  two  tons  and  a  half,  or  more,  and  drawn  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  by  a  single  pair  of 
horses  that,  generally  speaking,  have  been  discarded  by  the 
better  coach  establishments,  and  with  some  ailment  or  other 
about  them.  Occasionally  the  pace  increases  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  the  hour,  and  when  a  rival  machine  is  in  sight,  the 
torture  inflicted  on  the  poor  horses  is  dreadful.  Full  half  the 
animals  that  are  attached  to  these  vehicles  perish  in  the  sea¬ 
soning,  or  do  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  months.  Very 
few  survive  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  month.  The  contract  with 
the  knacker,  as  in  the  carman’s  business,  is  an  almost  necessary 
part  of  the  arrangement ;  and  therefore  the  miserable  abused 
animals  are  driven  on  while  they  are  capable  of  moving  a  limb. 
Whoever  happens  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  omnibus 
horses  crawl  from  their  stables  in  the  morning,  would  scarcely 
think  it  possible  that  they  could  travel  half  a  mile.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  power  over  a  single  muscle.  It  is  a  horrible 
sight !  but  they  must  work  on,  and  they  never  have  a  day's 
rest,  except  in  consequence  of  accident.  If  they  become  inca¬ 
pable  of  omnibus-work,  and  have  not  died  outright,  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  night  cabs ;  for  even  the  omnibus  proprietor 
would  be  ashamed  of  their  miserable  appearance  by  day-light. 
It  is  more  than  time  that  the  legislature  should  interfere,  and 
still  more  effectually  than  it  has  done,  with  regard  to  these 
vehicles. 

A  few  years  ago  the  cabs  vied  with  the  omnibusses  in  the 
perpetration  of  every  cruelty  towards  the  horse.  They  were, 
generally  speaking,  driven  by  the  greatest  vagabonds  that  the 
metropolis  contained.  It  was  often  dangerous  to  cross  the  road, 
on  account  of  the  fury  with  winch  they  drove.  I  had  to  do 
with  a  case  in  which  the  driver  had  kept  his  horse  out  two 
days.  It  wTas  clearly  ascertained  that  he  had  urged  the  poor 
beast  more  than  seventy  miles,  and  had  not  once  taken  him  out 
of  harness.  The  public  feeling  at  length  became  so  decidedly 
against  such  atrocities,  that  the  profit  of  the  cab-proprietors 
diminished  more  than  a  half. 
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While  the  same  kind  of  cabs  continued  to  be  used,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  regained  the  public  confidence. 
The  proprietors,  therefore,  materially  altered  the  construction  of 
the  vehicle ;  they  made  it  much  more  convenient  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  they  also  very  much  improved  the  character  of  the 
driver  and  the  horse.  Instead  of  a  dog-horse,  that  was  scarcely 
worth  £5,  some  of  them  now  give  £16  or  £18  each  for  a  great 
proportion  of  their  cattle,  and  they  allow  three  horses  to  each  cab, 
instead  of  the  two  that  used  to  be  fairly  worked  off  their  legs. 
Some  of  the  cab-proprietors  will  not  suffer  their  vehicles  to  be 
taken  out  on  the  Sunday,  thus  giving  one  day’s  rest  in  seven ; 
and  in  two  or  three  yards  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  every 
horse  must  be  in  at  eleven  o’clock. 

The  superior  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  close  car¬ 
riage  that  is  now  started,  the  evident  better  character  of  the 
man  and  the  animal  which  he  drives,  and  the  gradually  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  superior  and  more  humane  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  is  adopted,  will  partially  redeem  the  credit  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  machines.  But  still  there  is  a  radical 
objection  to  them,  as  at  present  conducted.  They  are  not  under 
the  eye  and  controul  of  the  proprietor.  Even  if  they  were 
driven  by  his  own  servants,  the  objection  would  not  be  altoge¬ 
ther  removed,  for  there  would  always  remain  a  temptation  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  animal  during  his  prescribed 
period  of  labour,  a  portion  of  which  would  be  dishonestly  re¬ 
tained.  There  would  still  be  much  rapid  and  ruinous  driving, 
and  many  an  act  of  cruelty  would  be  perpetrated  unknown  to 
and  unsuspected  by  the  owner.  A  fund  was  established  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
warding  humane  drivers  ;  but  so  few  cases  occurred  of  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  in  the  drivers  of  public  carriages,  that,  I  believe, 
the  balance  was  transferred  to  another  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  average  continuance  of  the 
horse  in  these  carriages.  It  used  not  to  exceed  eight  or  ten 
months ;  but  now,  from  the  better  character  of  the  horse  and 
the  driver,  it  has  extended  to  twelve  or  fourteen ;  and,  in  the 
establishments  of  those  who  give  to  their  quadruped  slaves  a 
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rest  day  on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  also  insist  on  their  nightly 
repose  not  being  too  much  curtailed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  and  usefulness  will  be  much  greater. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  the  streets  without  being  struck 
with  the  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  carriage  and 
the  condition  of  the  horse  within  the  last  two  years.  This 
improvement  would  be  materially  increased  if  the  public  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  hire  any  vehicle  drawn  by  a  half-starved,  or  lame, 
or  worn-out  animal.  They  would  likewise  essentially  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  the  kinder  and  better  treatment  of  these 
animals,  if  they  would  keep  in  their  pocket-books  a  list  of  the 
owners  of  the  well-horsed  and  well-conducted  cabriolets,  and 
also  of  those  who  seemed  to  care  not  what  animals  were  at¬ 
tached  to  their  machine,  or  in  what  manner  they  were  treated. 
If  they  uniformly  patronized  the  one,  and  publicly,  and  in  a 
marked  way,  rejected  the  other,  the  owners  and  the  drivers 
would  be  more  careful  of  their  horses,  and  the  actually  worn-out 
drudge  would  be  sooner  dismissed  from  his  torture. 

The  hackney  coaches  are  singularly  horsed.  The  animals 
that  are  attached  to  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  those 
that,  from  awkwardness,  or  vice,  or  blindness — or  from  lame¬ 
ness,  grogginess,  or  natural  slowness — cannot  be  used  in  single 
harness.  This  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
made  useful.  The  pace  will  not  hurt  them,  nor  is  there  so 
much  cruelty  practised  on  them  as  on  the  cab  horses ;  but  their 
lives  are  shortened  by  their  standing  about  in  all  weathers,  and 
by  the  want  of  food.  The  first  of  these  causes  can  scarcely 
be  obviated,  except  that  the  time  of  work  should  be  materially 
shortened ;  the  second  must  be  left  to  the  owner’s  or  the  driver’s 
conscience,  or  to  the  discrimination  of  the  public,  who  should 
here  also  refuse  to  enter  a  vehicle  if  the  horses  attached  to  it 
bear  evident  marks  of  neglect,  starvation,  or  other  ill-usage. 

The  same  account  is  to  be  given  of  the  night  coaches  and 
cabs  as  of  similar  vehicles  on  the  roads ;  except  that,  in  the 
metropolis,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
working  horses  whose  shoulders  or  backs  are  so  sore,  and  their 
legs  so  gorged,  or  their  lameness  so  great,  or  their  sides  so  bare 
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of  flesh,  that  the  owner  is  ashamed  to  have  them  seen  in  the 
daytime  with  his  name  attached  to  the  vehicle.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  night  cabs  and  coaches  are  worked  by  horses  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  used.  This  is  the  general  character  of  these 
vehicles,  and  which,  as  being  drawn  by  animals  whose  life  is 
probably  a  burden — who  are  so  scarred  by  torture  or  enfeebled 
by  disease  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  public  gaze  by  day — should  be 
used  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  without  as  much  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage  and  of  the  state  of  the  cattle  as  the  imper¬ 
fect  light  will  allow. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  creatures,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty,  in  1 837  :  “  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  police 
constable  observed  a  wretched  horse  drawing  a  cab,  and  which 
the  driver  was  ill-treating  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  He 
took  him  into  custody,  and  sent  the  horse  to  the  green-yard. 
The  inspector  thus  describes  the  horse.  ‘  The  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  poor  animal  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  exhibit¬ 
ing  upon  each  shoulder  a  sore,  disgusting  in  appearance,  and  of 
some  magnitude ;  another  on  the  withers,  and  a  long  wound 
nearly  four  inches  deep  near  the  tail,  which  was  partly  divided. 
The  wretched  animal  appeared  completely  worn  out  and  starved. 
The  constable  informed  me  that  the  driver  had  goaded  it  on 
with  unparalleled  brutality.  Twice  it  had  dropped  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  again  placed  on  its  legs. 
The  horse  appeared  to  have  been  hired  from  a  knacker,  and  is  a 
specimen  of  the  animals  used  in  the  night-cabs.’  ” 

The  utility  of  the  water  carts  to  lay  the  dust  in  the  streets, 
and  to  cool  them  during  the  heat  of  summer,  none  can  deny ; 
but  our  pleasure  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  to  the  poor  horse.  The  writer  of  this  Essay  resided 
near  the  principal  reservoir  of  water  for  this  purpose  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  The  horses  employed  in  water¬ 
ing  the  road  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  all  of  them  lame  or 
blemished.  When  the  treatment  of  these  animals  first  attracted 
his  attention,  he  found  that,  with  the  dreadful  load  which  they 
had  behind  them,  they  were  almost  invariably  trotted  away ,  as 
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soon  as  the  carts  were  filled — trotted  with  that  enormous  load 
of  water — and  the  pace  was  not  slackened  until  they  arrived  at 
the  portion  of  the  road  that  was  to  he  watered.  These  carts 
were  chiefly  driven  by  boys;  but  one  man  was  attached  to  the 
set.  The  Author  remonstrated  with  this  man  on  the  cruelty  of 
the  thing  ;  but  was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  at 
one  place  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  at  another  place  in  an 
hour ;  and  that  he  should  scarcely  get  through  half  his  work  if 
he  did  not  hurry  the  horses  along.  He  was  then  mildly  told,  that 
if  such  was  the  case,  complaint  would  most  assuredly  be  lodged 
in  the  proper  place.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  trot¬ 
ting  of  the  laden  carts  ceased. 

There  must  he  very  few  of  the  readers  of  this  Essay,  who 
reside  or  pass  near  the  ponds  whence  the  ice  is  procured  for 
the  fishmongers  and  pastry-cooks  during  the  winter,  that  are 
not  disgusted  with  the  cruelties  exercised  in  conveying  the  ice 
into  the  metropolis.  The  carts  are  drawn  by  ponies,  or  asses, 
or  dogs,  or  horses  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  hired  from 
the  knacker.  They  are  laden  to  the  full  extent  of  the  animal’s 
power  to  drag  them  along,  and  the  beasts  are  hurried  over  the 
road  with  stripes  and  execrations  horrible  to  behold  and  to 
hear.  In  little  more  than  hour  afterwards  they  come  back — 
the  horses  galloping  and  the  fellows  racing  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  place  at  the  pond.  Each  one  standing 
up  in  his  cart,  belabours  the  poor  animal  even  more  unmercifully 
than  when  the  cart  was  laden.  A  few  of  them  were  remon¬ 
strated  with,  but  the  remonstrance  was  repaid  with  insult.  The 
writer  of  this  Essay  then  consulted  the  inspector  of  police,  who 
interfered  in  several  cases  with  success ;  but  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  such  a  case  against 
these  miscreants  as  a  magistrate  could  attend  to. 

One  description  of  horse  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  two¬ 
penny-post  horse.  It  is  scandalous  to  see  the  miserable,  half- 
starved,  lame,  blemished  hacks  that  are  whipped  and  spurred 
through  the  streets  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  They  almost 
seem  to  he  selected  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  scars  and  sufferings  which  they  present.  They 
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should  be  expressly  included  in  the  next  bill  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  ;  and  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  to 
overlook,  and  periodically  to  report  on,  an  establishment  from 
which  proceeds  so  many  wretched  beings. 

Matches  against  Time. 

The  reader  shall  not  be  disgusted  with  the  horrible  accounts 
of  these  atrocities  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  They  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  on  any  principle.  There  are  limits  to  animal  if  not  to 
mechanical  power ;  and  it  is  cruel  to  trespass  on  the  extreme 
capabilities  of  the  horse.  The  match  which  caused  the  death 
of  Mr.  Osbaldiston’s  horse  Rattler  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  one.  He  was  backed  to  trot  against  Mr.  Lawton’s  Dri¬ 
ver — a  mile  ?  two  miles  ?  four  miles  ?  No  ;  but  the  infamous 
distance  of  thirty-four  miles  !  !  They  started ;  the  first  three 
miles  were  done  in  twelve  minutes ;  and  the  first  fourteen  in 
fifty  minutes.  At  the  turn  of  the  seventeen  miles  Driver  was 
in  front  about  a  couple  of  lengths ;  an  advance  which  he  main¬ 
tained  until  within  about  a  mile  of  the  goal.  Both  of  the  horses 
were  then  dreadfully  distressed,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather 
as  well  as  from  the  severe  pace.  Rattler  won  the  match,  beat¬ 
ing  his  antagonist  by  about  fifty  yards  ;  the  distance,  thirty-four 
miles,  being  performed  in  two  hours  eighteen  minutes  and  fifty- 
six  seconds.  The  distress  of  both  horses  was  much  increased 
towards  the  close  of  the  match.  Driver  was  led  into  the  town 
and  bled.  He  refused  his  food  for  some  time,  but  gradually 
recovered.  Rattler  died  on  the  following  morning.  This  was 
a  reckless  and  disgraceful  exhibition.  It  caused  a  strong  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  time,  and  an  abhorrence  of  these  brutal  matches. 

Since  the  maximum  speed  and  endurance  of  the  horse  has 
been,  for  every  essential  purpose,  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  cruel 
to  repeat  the  experiment  for  the  sake  of  risking  money  on  the 
event.  By  the  few  of  such  matches  that  have  lately  taken  place, 
the  public  appears  to  be  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  only 
plea  is,  the  encouragement  to  promote  the  breed  of  horses  with 
superior  action,  as  well  as  to  shew  what  training  and  good 
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riding  and  driving  will  do  in  encouraging  and  perfecting  their 
paces ;  but  all  this  has  been  done,  and  sufficiently  for  every 
valuable  purpose. 

There  are  several  very  barbarous  acts  on  record,  of  broken- 
down  but  highly-bred  horses  being  forced  to  exertions  under 
which  they  have  sunk,  never  to  rise  again.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  their  owners  will  have  to  answer  for  these  atrocities  ? 


The  Knacker’s  Yard. 

We  now  follow  the  victim  of  human  cruelty  to  his  last  home. 
The  voice  of  humanity  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  reached  even  this 
horrible  place.  There  was  a  time  when  the  horse  sent  to  the 
knacker’s  yard  was,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  or 
the  caprice  of  the  master  of  the  yard,  kept  there  during  an  in¬ 
definite  period  without  food,  and  sometimes  literally  starved  to 
death  !  This  atrocity  was  first  removed. 

The  horse  was  still  kept  there  alive  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
knacker ;  but  he  was  supplied  with  hay  morning  and  night,  an<l 
water  was  always  within  his  reach.  So  much,  however,  was  not 
gained  by  this  as  could  be  wished ;  for  the  period  of  his  release 
from  suffering  was  at  the  controul  of  one  who  was  influenced 
far  more  by  a  regard  to  his  own  interest  than  by  the  feelings  of 
the  horse ;  and  who  calculated,  and  by  that  calculation  alone  was 
swayed,  whether,  with  the  stock  upon  hand,  and  the  apparent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  victim,  he  should  gain  most  by  slaughtering  him  at 
once  or  letting  him  live  on.  Some  horses  have  remained  a 
fortnight  or  more  in  the  yard  ere  they  received  their  final  dis¬ 
missal  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  degree  that  pro¬ 
longed  existence  might  have  been  a  curse  to  them.  A  state  of 
enjoyment  it  certainly  could  not  have  been. 

Another  law  expressly  forbad  this.  It  required  that  the 
animal  should  be  killed  within  three  days,  having  been  provided 
with  good  and  sufficient  food  in  the  mean  time.  In  despite, 
however,  of  the  law,  many  an  animal  still  lingers  on  twice  and 
thrice  three  days.  The  glandered  and  farcied  horses  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  because  they  would  rapidly  lose  condition ;  but  many  of 
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the  others  are  kept  for  convenience  and  for  experiment.  If 
the  animal  seems  to  improve,  or  at  least  does  not  appear  to  be 
sinking,  he  is  employed  in  the  knacker’s  own  cart ;  or  he  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  others  out  of  the  yard,  and  thus  returns 
again  to  labour  and  to  torture.  A  night  cabman  may  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  last  effort  of  his  abused  slave,  and  the  murdered 
victim  is  brought  to  the  knacker.  This  was  the  only  horse 
belonging  to  the  fellow,  and  he  cannot  immediately  supply  his 
place,  and  his  family  must  starve.  The  knacker  takes  the 
dead  horse,  and  also  lends  him  another  from  among  the 
doomed  ones ;  and  the  poor  beast  probably  returns  to  ten  times 
worse  than  his  former  torture.  The  cabman  likes  the  horse, 
and  purchases  him  from  the  knacker,  and  the  misery  of  the 
animal  will  then  terminate  only  with  his  life. 

The  Author  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  practice  in 
every  knacker’s  yard.  Some  of  these  people  have  been  too  long 
established,  and  have  acquired  too  much  reputation  in  their 
way,  thus  to  commit  themselves.  But  it  is  notorious  that  certain 
persons  can  hire,  or  can  buy  horses,  from  certain  knackers' 
yards  whenever  they  please. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  to  superintend  these  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  to  enter  in  a  certain  book  a  correct  description  of 
every  horse.  But  he  cannot  be  always  there ;  nor  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  can  he  tell  what  horses  have  been  received 
or  sent  away.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  law,  and 
in  spite  of  the  inspector,  these  things  are  done. 

There  would  be  two  ways  of  remedying  the  evil  to  a  great 
extent ; — by  rendering  it  imperative  that  the  condemned  horse 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  entered  the 
yard ;  or  by  its  becoming  a  rule  with  every  one  who  keeps  a 
horse,  to  have  him  destroyed  on  his  own  premises.  He  may 
not  get  so  much  for  the  carcass  by  a  few  shillings.  He  may, 
perhaps,  displease  his  groom,  or  his  coachman,  by  the  additional 
trouble  imposed  on  him  in  cleaning  the  stable  or  yard ;  but  he 
will  have  done  his  duty  to  his  quadruped  slave  ;  he  will  be 
assured  that  the  sufferings  of  his  beast  have  terminated,  and  his 
conscience  will  be  at  rest. 
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At  one  suburban  horse-slaughter-house  there  is  a  paddock, 
into  which  those  animals  are  turned  that  seem  to  offer  any 
chance  of  recovery  and  future  usefulnesss,  or  rather  of  exhibiting 
such  a  degree  of  amendment  that  they  can  again,  without  too 
apparent  outrage,  be  consigned  to  future  torture. 

A  horse  almost  thorough-bred  was  sent  to  Lockley’s  tan- 
yard — the  Scotch  knacker’s  yard — in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
dreadfully  lame,  and  had  been  condemned  by  his  medical 
attendant.  The  yard  was  full,  and  he  was  not  immediately 
destroyed.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  a  person  accidentally  saw 
the  horse.  He  was  struck  with  his  appearance,  and,  there  being 
no  law  against  this  in  Scotland,  he  bought  him  for  a  guinea. 
The  horse  got  getter,  so  much  so  that  he  was  put  into  training. 
He  won  several  steeple  chases,  and  was  eventually  sold  for  200 
guineas.  This  case,  however,  stands  alone  ;  and  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  granting  of  a  discretionary  power  that  would  lead  to  the 
prolonged  misery  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  horses. 

The  pecuniary  advantage  supposed,  but  falsely  supposed,  to 
be  given  to  the  knacker  by  the  delay  of  three  days — for  every, 
commodity  will  find  its  just  price  according  to  the  demand — 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  continuance 
of  the  suffering  of  so  many  of  these  noble  animals. 

There  used  to  be  dreadful  accounts  given  of  the  tortures 
which  these  poor  creatures  endured  when  subjected  to  the 
experiments  of  students  and  others.  This  did  once  exist  to  a 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  extent;  but  it  is  now,  we  believe, 
permitted  in  only  one  of  these  establishments — which  we  could 
readily  point  out — and  even  there  it  is  done  at  an  early  hour, 
and  before  the  master  of  the  place  is  stirring;  for  he  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  quite  ignorant  of  the  matter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  condemned  horse  is  destroyed,  will 
be  considered  when  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  cattle  are  taken 
into  consideration. 
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Miscellaneous  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Horse. 

The  hearing-rein  is  not,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some,  an  instrument  of  torture.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  fast  work,  and  useful  on  level  ground ;  for  if  the  bearing- 
rein  were  taken  away,  the  horse’s  head,  in  order  for  there  to  be 
the  least  degree  of  safety,  must  be  as  much  restrained  by  the 
coupling-rein  as  it  now  is  by  the  bearing  one.  It  is  of  some 
advantage  to  the  horse,  by  enabling  the  driver  to  give  him  a 
certain  liberty  of  rein,  without  letting  him  all  abroad,  as  he 
otherwise  would ;  and  it  gives  additional  safety  to  the  horse, 
for  the  bearing-rein  is  generally  broken  when  he  falls.  The 
objection  to  it  is  the  tightness  with  which  it  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied;  and  then  it  is  a  sad  confinement  to  the  head,  and  a 
source  of  very  great  pain.  It  is  also  very  disadvantageous 
when  the  horse  is  going  up  hill,  because  it  prevents  him  from 
throwing  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar.  It  cannot  be  done 
without,  especially  in  the  horse  that  has  been  once  accustomed  to 
it ;  but  the  animal  would  be  much  more  comfortable  if  he  were 
not  so  tightly  reined  The  bearing-rein  should  be  slackened  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  for  in  addition  to  the  easier  position 
of  the  neck,  a  greater  portion  of  the  weight  would  be  thrown  into 
the  collar,  especially  going  up  hill,  and  which  would  save  a  vast 
expenditure  of  muscular  power. 

Using  too  severe  a  bit .  There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  mania  among  bit-makers  to  construct,  and  inconsider¬ 
ate  drivers  to  use,  by  far  too  hard  and  sharp  a  bit.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  have  better  command  over  the  horse ;  and,  for  awhile 
that  object  is  obtained,  for  the  mouth  is  bruised  and  lacerated, 
and  the  horse  sadly  punished :  but  the  upshot  is,  that,  as  the 
mouth  gets  well  it  gets  callous,  and  the  horse  is  more  unplea¬ 
sant  and  unmanageable  than  before. 

The  curb  should  also  be  used  with  discretion ;  for  it  may  be 
made,  and  often  is  contrived,  to  punish  dreadfully.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  also,  when  cruelly  used,  is  only  temporary,  for  here, 
too,  the  mouth  will  get  callous,  and  the  horse  will  be  more  un¬ 
manageable  than  ever. 
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The  curb-chain  being  too  tight  is  often  the  cause  of  very 
great  pain,  and  it  is  a  restraint  that  is  far  seldomer  needed  than 
some  suppose. 

The  checking  too  violently  is  a  habit  of  the  cruelty  of  which 
few  are  aware.  That  man  deserves  to  be  dismissed  for  ever 
from  his  master’s  service  who  gives  the  repeated  and  brutal 
tugs  at  the  snaffle-rein  which  we  often  witness.  He  thinks  not 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  but  the  horse 
tells  him,  by  the  convulsive  jerk  of  his  head,  what  dreadful  pain 
he  is  inflicting.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rider  or  the  driver  when 
he  gives  those  sudden  pulls,  with  half  the  strength  of  which  he 
is  master.  If  either  of  these  persons  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  veterinary  museum,  he  would  be  astonished  to  find 
so  many  broken,  or  enlarged,  or  carious,  or  otherwise  injured 
jaws.  The  evil  is  produced  solely  by  this  cause,  and  interferes 
with  the  comfort  of  the  horse  during  life. 

The  cruelty  of  badly  fitting  harness  is  not  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated.  Take  the  collar :  if  it  is  too  tight,  the  blood  cannot 
return  down  the  jugular  veins.  They  will  appear-,  above  the. 
collar,  gorged  and  swelled — the  blood  loiters  about  the  brain — 
the  horse  goes  stupidly — and  at  length  he  falls — in  a  fit  of 
megrims  or  apoplexy.  If  the  collar  is  not  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  what  sad  galls  are  produced,  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  driver,  and  tormenting  to  the  horse.  We 
may  judge  of  the  pain  which  the  animal  suffers  when  the  harness 
presses  hard  upon  one  of  these  sore  places,  by  our  own  feelings 
in  similar  cases.  We  too  often  see  omnibus  horses  with  the  skin 
denuded  almost  round  the  neck,  and  the  driver  is  compelled 
to  flog  the  poor  animal  most  unmercifully  before  it  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  touch  the  collar.  Then  imagine  the  agony  which  he 
must  endure  when  the  collar  is  pressed  upon  the  sore  with  all 
the  force  of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  load  he  has  to  draw. 
Occasional  inspection  of  the  collar  would,  probably,  have  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  galling  at  all.  A  trifling  alteration  of  the  pad¬ 
ding  would  certainly  have  prevented  it  from  crushing  the  sore 
place.  A  little  attention  to  the  bearing  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  collar  would  have  saved  the  bruise  from  degenerating  into 
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fistula — fistulous  withers — and  that  fistula  destroying  the  ani¬ 
mal.  A  little  padding  on  the  inside  of  the  saddle,  and  the 
bruised  or  excoriated  part  would  not  have  become  a  sit-fast,  and 
tormented  the  horse,  or  perhaps  taken  him  from  his  work  for 
many  a  day.  These  are  “  sins  of  indolence,”  says  our  friend, 
Professor  Stewart,  in  his  terse  epigrammatic  style,  and  of  which 
he  who  loves  the  horse  ought  not  to  be  guilty. 

To  the  same  cause  are  to  be  traced  those  lamenesses,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  foot  or  the  legs,  arising  at  first  from  the  most  trifling- 
causes,  but,  by  being  neglected,  becoming  the  source  of  much 
pain  to  the  animal,  considerable  alteration  of  structure  in  the 
part,  and,  probably,  permanent  lameness.  A  great  many  of 
the  ailments  of  the  horse,  so  far  as  the  groom  is  concerned, 
arise  from  “  indolence.”  Generally  speaking,  he  is  not  so  cruel 
as  he  is  idle  and  thoughtless.  To  this  class  of  cruelty  belong 
neglect  of  feeding,  watering,  cleaning,  littering  down,  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  miseries  of  the  horse  proceed  from  “  avarice.” 
We  have  alluded  to  a  few  of  them.  It  is  a  common  saying  of 
the  fanner,  that  any  thing  is  good  enough  for  young  stock. 
Avarice  or  gross  ignorance  is,  oftener  than  any  thing  else, 
“  father  to  that  thought.”  Hence  the  reason  why  the  colt  is 
starved  in  winter.  Hence  the  enfeebled  frame  and  distorted 
limbs  which  hunger  and  cold  united  produce.  Hence  the 
working  of  the  colt  too  early,  and  the  working  of  him  too  much. 
Hence  the  premature  decay  of  vigour  and  of  speed,  as  well  as 
the  failing  of  the  legs  in  the  training,  and  in  the  trials  to  which 
the  young  stock  are  exposed.  Hence  the  cold,  comfortless, 
foul  stables  which  a  trifling  expense  would  have  made  pleasant 
and  healthy.  Hence  the  crowded  stables  which  are  the  source 
of  cold,  consumption,  farcy,  and  glanders.  Hence,  at  every 
period  of  the  age  of  the  horse,  bad  and  insufficient  food.  Hence 
servants  ill-paid,  and,  consequently,  work  ill-done  ;  and  hence 
the  employment  of  the  blacksmith  and  the  quack  in  preference 
to  the  veterinarian,  who  has  studied  the  diseases  of  the  horse 
and  their  means  of  cure. 

Many  of  the  abuses  of  the  horse  arise  from  “  ignorance”  in 
the  groom,  who,  however  expert  he  may  be  in  the  manual  opera- 
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tions  of  the  stable,  is  quite  abroad  when  the  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  begins  to  be  affected — whose  notions  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  are  as  contrary  to  the  truth  as  they  possibly  can  he,  or 
whose  faith  and  proceedings  are  founded  on  some  antiquated 
books  of  by-gone  farriery.  Ignorance  in  the  master  is  too 
often  the  source  of  cruelty.  He  detects  not  the  sufferings  of  the 
horse  when  they  commence.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  animal 
is  suffering  when  the  disease  is  confirmed,  and  he  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  work ;  and  he  has  crude  notions  of  his  own, 
which  he  will  follow  at  the  hazard  of  the  more  serious  illness  or 
loss  of  the  horse. 

The  foot  of  the  horse  sometimes  suffers  dreadfully  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  arising  out  of  one  or  another  of  these  things.  He  is 
not  shod  while  the  shoe  will  remain  on  the  foot ;  consequently, 
injury  of  the  hoof  and  serious  inflammation  ensue.  He  is  sent 
to  the  cheapest  forge,  and  there,  in  order  to  save  time,  the  hoof 
is  cut  away  with  the  buttress  by  wholesale,  and  preparation  is 
made  for  bruise  of  the  sole,  contracted  heels,  and  various 
other  evils.  The  stable  is  dry,  and  a  bed  of  straw  is  always, 
littered  down  ;  but  no  stopping  is  introduced  into  the  foot  to 
soften  and  supple  the  hoof,  and  to  prevent  the  founder  or 
contraction  which  all  this  heat  will  necessarily  produce.  But 
it  is  now  time  for  us  to  look  to  other  animals. 


Cattle. 

These  useful  animals  experience  a  great  deal  of  cruelty,  de¬ 
signed  or  undesigned.  Bakewell,  the  father  of  the  long-horned 
breed  of  cattle  and  the  long-woolled  breed  of  sheep,  was  a  man 
of  much  humanity.  According  to  the  accounts  given  of  him, 
it  was  highly  gratifying  to  see  his  kindness  to  his  quadruped 
dependents,  and  their  quietness  and  docility.  His  favourite  bull, 
old  C,  had  all  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb,  both  in  his  look  and 
actions.  He  would  lick  the  hand  of  his  feeder,  and  if  any  one 
petted  him,  or  scratched  him,  he  would  bow  himself  down  almost 
to  his  knees.  No  goad  or  heavy  stick  was  allowed  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  or  guidance  of  his  cattle.  Nothing  was  used  but  a 
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little  switch,  with  which  they  were  driven  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  or  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  All  this  was 
the  result  of  management,  and  might,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  effected  by  any  farmer.  They  are  rude  or  cruel  practices, 
or  total  neglect  of  the  cattle,  that  cause  their  present  untracta- 
bleness  and  the  danger  of  approaching  them. 

The  ill-treatment  of  cattle  commences  in  some  districts  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  very  birth  of  the  animal.  In  several  of  the 
dairy  districts  it  is  thought  advantageous  to  send  the  calf  away, 
and  to  retain  the  milk  of  the  cow  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  and,  therefore,  carts  laden  with  calves  are  con¬ 
tinually  travelling  across  the  country  from  different  parts  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk  to  the  metropolitan  market  chiefly,  or  to 
markets  that  are  frequented  by  the  suckling  farmers.  Their 
legs  are  tied  together,  and  they  are  packed  close  to  each  other, 
and  upon  each  other,  like  so  many  sacks  of  corn  rather  than 
living  beings ;  their  heads  hanging  down  over  the  front  and  tail¬ 
boards  of  the  carts.  One  of  these  vehicles  will  contain  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  of  these  miserable  creatures,  and  which 
are  sometimes  kept  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  even  two  days, 
without  food. 

Their  legs  are  tied,  that  they  may  not  struggle  in  the  cart.  The 
Author  was  present  when  a  person  connected  with  this  traffic,  on 
being  summoned  to  one  of  the  police  offices  for  supposed  cruelty, 
produced  a  very  soft  kind  of  material  which  he  said  could  not 
possibly  hurt  the  animals  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  farmer  is 
not  very  particular  respecting  the  material  which  he  uses  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  legs  by  the  cords  is 
very  often  so  great,  that  the  calves  are  completely  crippled  for 
awhile,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  for  several  days  in  order  to 
suck.  The  time  for  fattening  is  thus  diminished,  or  in  some 
cases  altogether  lost ;  for  abscesses  are  not  unfrequently  formed, 
which  eat  deep  into  the  flesh,  and  eventually  destroy  the  animals. 

They  are  carried  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  that  they  may 
have  no  point  d’appui,  no  resting-place  for  the  head  and  neck : 
they  are  consequently  altogether  prevented  from  struggling, 
however  painful  their  position  may  be.  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
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although  a  horrible  contrivance ;  for  they  are  as  helpless,  and  as 
still,  as  if  they  were  altogether  without  life,  except  that  the  head 
will  be  turned  a  wee,  wee  bit,  in  order  that  they  may  gaze  wistfully 
at  the  mother,  who  is  sometimes  following  the  cart,  lowing  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  miserable  in  a  different  way.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  legs  are  tied  together,  and  the  calves  are  carried  on 
horseback  for  miles,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  evidently 
suffering  excessive  pain,  until  the  stupor,  of  which  mention  will 
immediately  be  made,  succeeds. 

The  consequence  of  this  pendent  situation  of  the  head  must 
be  that  a  great  deal  of  blood  will  settle  in  or  about  the  brain  ; 
and  that  there  will  be  a  horrible  feeling  of  oppression  and  suf¬ 
focation,  which  will  gradually,  and  so  far  happily  for  them,  de¬ 
generate  into  partial  or  almost  complete  unconsciousness,  and 
thus  many  of  them  die.  There  is  scarcely  a  market  morning 
in  which  there  are  not  six  or  eight  dead  calves  thrown  out  of  the 
carts :  I  saw  seven  dead  calves  lying  together  on  the  morning 
to  which  I  refer.  The  living  ones  also  are  tumbled  down  with 
very  little  more  ceremony  than  if  they  had  no  sense  or  feeling. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  has  a  model  of  a 
cart,  in  which  these  animals  might  be  carried  more  safely,  and 
without  all  this  cruelty.  It  has  been  exhibited  to  some  of  these 
dealers  in  calves ;  but  they  find  fault  with  one  part  of  it  or 
another,  i.  e.,  they  are  determined  to  pursue  their  own  old- 
fashioned  and  abominable  course  until  it  is  forbidden  by  law. 

The  thinking  man  would  complain  of  the  treatment  of  the 
calves,  when  arrived  at  the  suckling  farmer’s  establishment. 
They  are  fed  only  twice  in  the  day,  and  then,  being  allowed  as 
much  milk  or  porridge  as  they  please,  their  stomachs  are  unduly 
distended,  and  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  succeed,  and  many  of 
them  are  carried  off.  This  is  one  of  the  abuses  of  ignorance  or 
idleness,  and  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

In  due  time,  the  remaining  calves  are  fat  enough  for  slaughter. 
Some  of  them  are  bought  up  by  the  country  butchers,  and  the 
others  are  sent  on  to  the  metropolitan  markets.  But  in  what 
manner  do  they  now  travel  ?  They  are  all  standing  in  carts 
and  waggons,  and  only  fastened  by  a  halter :  they  are  coming 
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up  to  be  made  white  veal,  and  they  must  not  have  a  mark  about 
them.  And  why  could  they  not  have  been  carried  down  so  ?  It 
would  have  cost  too  much.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  them  could  not 
have  been  crammed  into  the  cart.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
considering  the  number  injured  by  the  cord,  and  those  that  die 
from  the  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain,  whether  there  would  have 
been  any  great  difference  as  to  the  profit  on  the  whole  concern, 
while  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  saving  of  animal  pain. 

These  calves  are  brought  up,  to  be  converted  into  white  veal. 
The  muscles  are  all  to  be  drained  of  blood,  and  not  a  blemish 
is  to  appear  on  the  skin.  The  animal  is  taken  carefully  out  of 
the  cart.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  he  arrives  at  the  destined 
place  on  a  Monday  afternoon.  He  is  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
cart  before  the  jugular  vein  is  opened,  and  the  blood  is 
permitted  to  flow  until  he  falls.  The  morrow  comes,  and 
the  bleeding  is  repeated,  and  again  until  he  drops ;  and, 
oftener  than  otherwise,  once  more  on  the  Wednesday.  There 
are,  perhaps,  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not  experienced — 
when  largely  bled — this  seeming  dying,  and  the  worse  sensa¬ 
tion  of  returning  life.  Such,  however,  is  the  routine  to  which 
the  poor  calf  is  submitted  during  these  three  days.  What 
thoughts  and  fears  must  occupy  his  mind  during  this  horrible 
time  of  starvation  and  suspense  ?  for  the  animal  is  kept  without 
food  the  last  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  Whoever  has  passed 
by  the  slaughter-house  in  which  these  atrocities  are  committing, 
and  heard  the  piteous  and  incessant  bleatings  of  the  animal,  will 
never  forget  the  tone  of  urgent  supplication,  yet  utter  debility. 

On  the  Thursday  or  Friday  he  is  brought  out  for  slaughter, 
rolling  and  staggering  from  want  of  strength.  A  common  sling, 
or  hobble,  is  then  placed  round  the  hind  legs,  and  he  is  drawn 
up  into  the  air,  with  the  hind  legs  upwards.  Sometimes  he 
gets  a  knock  on  the  head  with  the  poll-axe,  but  not  sufficient  to 
stun  him ;  for  the  white  veal  must  not  be  spoiled,  and,  above 
all  things,  the  head  must  not  be  discoloured.  A  hook  is  now 
passed  through  his  muzzle,  to  which  a  cord  is  attached  that 
goes  round  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended,  and  by  means 
of  this  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  and  upwards,  until  it  is  in 
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a  manner  inverted,  and  no  blood  can  deposit  itself  in  any  part 
of  it.  The  fatal  thrust  is  now,  and  not  until  now,  given  ;  the 
jugulars  are  cut  through  at  one  stroke,  and  the  animal  soon 
dies — the  object  being  accomplished,  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  or  a  discoloured  mark  about  him.  Such 
are  the  abominations  which  are  practised  in  the  preparation  of 
white  veal ;  and  they  will  continue  until  the  perverted  taste  of 
the  public  no  longer  demands  that  the  flesh  of  the  calf  shall 
be  rendered  pale  and  insipid,  and  comparatively  devoid  of  nu¬ 
triment. 

I  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  cow  at  the  time  of  parturition. 
In  some  districts  of  Yorkshire,  about  two  days  before  she  is 
expected  to  calve,  she  is  fastened  by  the  horns  to  the  back  of  a 
cart,  and  driven  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  by  way  of  preparing 
her  for  parturition.  Occasionally  the  calf  is  produced  by  the 
way;  or,  many  a  time  and  oft,  she  has  a  most  diflicult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  labour.  This  is  one  of  the  abuses  of  ignorance. 

At  times,  a  few  days  before  she  calves,  she  is  nursed  and 
fed  in  the  most  absurd  way ;  and  when  the  calf  is  produced, 
all  kinds  of  nourishing  drinks  are  made  for  her,  and  a  state  of 
fever,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  produced :  then,  all  at  once,  the  calf 
is  sent  away,  and  she  is  turned  out,  in  good  or  in  bad  weather, 
and  upon  plentiful  or  scanty  food,  as  it  may  chance  to  happen. 
The  natural  consequence  too  often  results.  She  has  rheuma¬ 
tism,  or  palsy,  or  puerperal  fever,  and,  occasionally,  she  is  lost. 

There  is  another  practice  that  deserves  reprobation,  and  that 
is  sending  the  cows  to  market  for  sale  with  their  udders  com¬ 
pletely  distended  with  milk.  It  is  to  give  a  false  idea  of  their 
value  as  milkers.  Every  motion  shews  how  much  they  suffer ; 
and  nature,  by  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  the  milk,  seems 
striving  to  give  them  ease. 

This  folly  has,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  seriously  injured 
the  animal.  A  portion  of  the  milk  has  coagulated  in  the  bag. 
It  has  caused  inflammation  where  it  lodged ;  garget  has  super¬ 
vened,  and,  sometimes,  sei'ious  illness. 

If  the  calf  is  at  her  feet,  its  muzzle  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  leathern  collar,  spiked  !  !  The  continual  efforts  of  the  little 
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one,  the  torture  of  the  cow,  the  fury  with  which  she  at  length 
repels  (he  approach  of  her  own  calf — these  are  things  that 
should  not  take  place  in  a  civilized  country,  and  are  to  be 
traced  to  cruelty  of  the  most  reprehensible  kind. 

Many  cattle  travel  to  the  London  market  from  very  consi¬ 
derable  distances.  A  great  number  of  them  become  seriously 
lame  before  they  reach  their  journey’s  end,  and  some  are  left 
behind,  and  sold  to  considerable  disadvantage.  One  cause 
of  this  may  be  carelessness.  They  are  driven  too  far  in  the 
day,  and  turned  into  the  fields  on  a  cold  night ;  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  they  are  foot-sore.  The  hoof  has  been  worn 
through  to  the  quick.  The  careful  application  of  shoes  or  tips 
wall  give  relief,  and  generally  enable  the  animal  to  continue  its 
journey;  but  not  before  it  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
injured  in  condition  and  value.  How  much  more  humane  would 
it  have  been,  and  conducive  to  the  farmer’s  interest,  if  he  had 
had  all  of  them  shod  before  they  started  !  This  is  an  abuse 
from  thoughtlessness  and  avarice. 

Before  we  pass  on,  one  more  plea  must  be  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  young  stock.  It  is  bad  policy,  as  well  as  cruelty,  to  neglect 
them  so  systematically  and  so  sadly  as  some  farmers  do.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  many  calves  are  lost  from  exposure 
to  cold ;  and  others  have  their  growth  checked,  and  their 
strength  undermined,  by  the  poor  and  insufficient  food  which  is 
given  to  them.  Good  keep  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to 
the  permanent  value  of  a  stock  as  any  careful  selection  of  ani¬ 
mals  can  be.  These  two  essentials  must  accompany  each  other. 

One  plea  likewise  in  behalf  of  the  patient  and  laborious  ox. 
He  deserves  better  fare  than,  when  unyoked  from  the  plough, 
to  be  turned  into  bare  scanty  pasture,  over  many  a  rood  of 
which  he  must  travel  ere  his  hunger  is  staid.  He  has  earned 
his  comfortable  stall  and  his  comfortable  meal.  Not  only  com¬ 
mon  feeling,  but  a  regard  to  interest,  demands  that,  while  he  is 
worked,  he  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  spirits. 

Take  another  hint  of  duty,  and  humanity,  and  self-interest. 
The  ox  is  most  easily  and  effectually  broken  for  work  by  kind 
and  gentle  treatment.  Compulsion  and  the  use  of  the  goad 
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only  irritate  and  disgust  him,  whereas  by  patience  and  mildness 
he  will  soon  be  brought  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  him. 

The  ox  is  not  used  so  generally  as  it  formerly  was  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  The  principle  of  speed  has  pervaded  and  governs 
every  department  of  animal  labour :  but  where  he  still  draws 
the  plough,  the  harrow,  or  the  cart,  these  observations  deserve 
attention.  In  a  treatise  on  Cattle,  composed  for  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  author  thus  speaks 
of  the  system  of  ox-labour  in  Devonshire  ;  and  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  northern  part  of  that  county  will  recognize 
the  accuracy  of  the  description.  “  A  man  and  a  boy  attend 
each  team ;  the  boy  chaunts  that  which  can  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  any  distinct  tune,  but  which  is  a  very  pleasing  suc¬ 
cession  of  sounds,  resembling  the  counter-tenor  in  the  service 
of  the  cathedral.  He  sings  away  with  unwearied  lungs,  as  he 
trudges  along  almost  from  morning  to  night ;  while  every  now 
and  then  the  ploughman,  as  he  directs  the  movements  of  the 
team,  puts  in  his  lower  notes,  but  in  perfect  concord.  When 
the  traveller  stops  in  one  of  the  Devonshire  valleys,  and  hears, 
this  simple  music  from  the  drivers  of  the  ploughs  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  on  either  side,  he  experiences  a  pleasure  which  this 
operation  of  husbandry  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording.  This  chaunting  is  said  to  animate  the  oxen 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  musical  bells  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  the  same  county.  Certainly,  the  animals  move 
along  with  an  agility  that  would  scarcely  be  expected  from  cattle ; 
and  the  team  may  be  watched  a  long  while  without  one  harsh 
word  being  heard,  or  the  goad  or  the  whip  applied*.” 

The  barbarities  inflicted  on  this  useful  animal  at  many  of  the 
country  markets  and  fairs,  and  more  especially  at  Smithfield, 
will  not  be  here  described.  A  horrible  and  not  an  exagge¬ 
rated  statement  of  them  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty ;  and  in  some  of  the  volumes  of 
a  useful  work  by  another  society,  entitled  “  The  Voice  of  Hu¬ 
manity.”  These  atrocities  are  a  libel  on  human  nature ;  nor 
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will  they  cease  until  that  market  is  considerably  enlarged,  or 
the  sale  of  cattle  effected  at  another  place. 

Of  the  fiendish  cruelties  of  the  bull-bait  we  will  likewise  refrain 
from  speaking.  The  appeal  of  good  sense  and  of  humanity  has 
been  listened  to  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  this  useful  animal  is  no  longer  tortured  amidst  the  exulting 
yells  of  those  who  are  a  disgrace  to  our  common  form  ar.d 
nature.  Even  in  the  town  of  Stamford  it  is  suspended,  if  not 
totally  put  down. 

The  last  home  of  our  cattle  must  now  be  visited  ere  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  another  class  of  animals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
unnecessary  cruelty  is  inflicted  in  almost  every  slaughter-house. 
There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  shameful  beating  in  order  to 
induce  the  victims  to  enter  it.  Where  there  is  any  unusual  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  this,  there  are  places,  and  it  used  to  be  a  more 
frequent  custom,  in  which  the  poor  animal  is  houghed — the 
tendon  of  the  hock  is  cut  through,  in  order  that  he  may  give 
them  no  farther  trouble.  The  cattle  are  often  sadly  beaten  in 
the  slaughter-house,  and  they  hear  the  groans  of  many  of  their 
companions  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  die.  The  poll-axe 
is  sometimes  wielded  in  a  bungling  and  inefficient  manner.  We 
extract  the  following  case  of  gross  cruelty  from  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons : — “  One  of  the  bullocks  was  drawn  up  to  the  stake 
to  be  slaughtered.  When  the  beast  is  standing  at  the  stake, 
the  slaughter-men  are  in  the  habit  of  fastening  one  of  the  hind 
legs  to  the  wall  with  a  rope;  but,  in  so  doing,  this  animal  fell 
on  its  side.  They  attempted  to  get  it  upon  its  legs ;  but  it  was 
hampered  with  ropes,  and  could  not  extricate  itself.  One  of 
the  slaughtermen  then  began  to  twist  the  tail,  joint  after  joint 
(a  horrible  method,  to  which  they  too  often  have  recourse,  in 
order  to  make  a  bullock  rise  that  has  fallen  from  fatigue  or 
illness,  or  some  other  cause) ;  and  this  not  being  sufficient  to 
effect  the  purpose,  he  jumped  upon  the  beast.  Another  of  the 
slaughtermen  then  took  up  a  drover’s  stick,  and  beat  the  bullock 
about  the  head  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  goaded  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  its  body.  A  bucket  of  water  was  then  poured 
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down  the  nostrils,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  rise,  from  a  sense 
of  suffocation ;  hut  all  in  vain.  One  of  the  slaughtermen  at 
length  took  the  iron  axe,  but  he  struck  the  poor  creature  six 
times  without  touching  the  vital  part.  It  then  roared  with 
agony,  and  got  upon  its  knees ;  and  in  that  position  received 
its  death  blow  (p.  22).” 

Now,  all  this  is  infamous,  and  should  be  remedied ;  and  can 
only  be  remedied  by  having  public  slaughter-houses — abattoirs 
— in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  every  animal 
must  be  driven  in  order  to  be  destroyed,  and  where  it  shall  be 
destroyed  by  persons  appointed  for  that  especial  purpose.  The 
mode  of  destruction  cannot  be  altered.  One  stunning  blow 
must  be  given,  the  veins  immediately  opened,  and  then,  before 
the  animal  could  possibly  recover  from  his  stupor,  the  blood 
has  escaped,  and  he  is  dead.  He  will  fall  and  die,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  whole  business. 

In  “  pithing,”  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  between  the  first  and 
second  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  then  undoubtedly  the  beast 
falls,  and  not  a  limb  afterward  stirs.  All  power  of  motion,  and. 
all  sense  of  feeling,  are  lost  beneath  this  division.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  parts  above  ?  Have  they  ceased  to  feel  ?  Who 
can  tell  us  that  all  sensation  is  there  at  an  end  ? — rather  we 
should  say,  from  the  rolling  of  the  eyes  and  the  motion  of  the 
lips,  that  the  animal  has  not  ceased  to  feel — nor  does  he  until 
he  dies  from  loss  of  blood.  A  little  consideration  will  settle 
this  question. 

Impressions  from  surrounding  objects  are  received  on  the 
fibrils  of  certain  cords  termed  sensitive  nerves.  These  impres¬ 
sions  are  conveyed,  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
other  nerves,  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  the  reception  of  this  stimu¬ 
lus  on  the  proper  portion  of  the  brain  which  constitutes  what 
we  term  sensation.  Voluntary  action  is  obedience  to  the  will 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  other  fibres  from  the  brain  to 
different  parts.  Now,  if  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  nerve  before  it 
reaches  the  spinal  cord,  is  divided,  all  feeling  is  destroyed  below 
that  division,  because  the  impression  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
brain — the  seat  of  sensation.  All  motion  ceases,  because  the 
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commands  of  the  will  are  no  longer  conveyed,  on  account 
of  the  division  of  the  cord.  The  body  of  the  animal  can  no 
longer  move  or  feel,  because  the  communication  with  the  brain 
is  cut  off.  But  the  parts  above  may,  and  do,  still  feel ;  for  they 
continue  to  be  connected  with  the  brain,  and  they  will  feel  until 
the  vital  current  has  ceased  to  foiv. 

When  we  use  the  poll-axe,  we  come  upon  the  very  seat  of 
sensation — we  crush  all  feeling.  When  we  pith  the  animal, 
we  leave  a  portion  still  subject  to  acute  pain ;  and  the  motion 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  contortions  of  the  face,  although  ceasing 
with  the  flow  of  blood,  plainly  indicate  that  torture  is  felt.  It 
was  the  lifelessness  of  the  body  of  the  animal  that  deluded  the 
advocates  of  pithing,  and  they  thought  not  of  what  the  head 
might  feel.  Let  there  be  a  public  abattoir — let  the  death  blow 
be  administered  by  a  strong  arm,  and  the  animal  is  unconscious 
of  what  takes  place.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  crushed,  and  he 
falls  and  dies. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  horse.  We  will  have  no  pithing  and 
no  pistol.  The  spinal  cord  has  not  always  been  divided,  and 
the  aim  of  the  pistol  has  not  always  been  true.  The  poll-axe, 
properly  wielded,  will  never  torture. 

Sheep. 

I  have  space  to  touch  on  one  or  two  points  only  in  which  the 
laws  of  humanity  are  violated  with  regard  to  these  animals. 
I  allude  first  to  the  use  of  the  sheep-dog.  In  open  and  un¬ 
inclosed  districts  this  animal  is  indispensable,  but,  in  others, 
cases  often  occur  in  which  we  should  be  more  pleased  if  he 
were  better  managed  or  less  employed.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
youthful  or  an  ill-tempered  shepherd,  a  sheep  apparently  commits 
a  fault,  he  is  dogged  into  obedience.  The  signal  is  given — the 
dog  obeys  the  mandate,  and  the  poor  sheep  flies  round  the  field 
to  escape  him  who  should  be  its  protector,  until  it  becomes 
half  dead  with  fright  and  exhaustion ;  while  the  trembling  flock 
crowd  together,  dreading  the  same  fate,  and  the  churl  exults  in 
this  cowardly  victory  over  a  weak  and  defenceless  animal*. 

*  See  Trimmer  on  the  Merino  Sheep,  p.  50. 
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The  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  have  more  scope  for  exertion  in  the  management  of  sheep 
than  occurs  with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  stock.  In  the 
south,  those  snow-storms  are  rarely  experienced  that  used  to  be 
so  fatal  to  the  flocks  of  our  northern  brethren.  In  the  year 
1794,  in  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  a 
dreadful  snow-storm  came  on.  Seventeen  shepherds  perished 
in  one  little  district  of  the  Ettrick  forest.  Of  the  sheep,  one 
farmer  lost  72  scores,  and  many  others  from  30  to  40  scores 
each.  Whole  flocks  were  overwhelmed  with  snow,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  where  they  were  until  the  snow  dissolved,  and  they 
were  all  found  dead*. 

Some  kind  hearts  and  enlightened  minds  pondered  seriously 
on  these  disasters,  and  thence  arose  many  of  the  plantations 
that  are  scattered  over  the  hills ;  and  more  particularly  the 
humane  contrivance  of  Lord  Napier — the  erection  of  STELLS, 
or  rudely  constructed  covered  buildings,  in  the  most  exposed 
situations.  When  storms  threaten,  these  stells  are  supplied 
with  hay.  When  the  sleet  and  snow  drive  fiercely  down  the 
glens,  the  sheep  find  shelter  there ;  and  the  shepherd  often  ac¬ 
companies  them,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  safety 
as  well  as  theirsf . 

This  humanity  and  foresight  were  well  rewarded.  From  the 
average  loss  of  fifty-five  sheep  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  beside 
a  great  many  lambs,  the  number  dwindled  down  to  thirteen; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  whole  flock  was  more  healthy,  and 
the  usual  summer  loss  materially  diminished. 

At  the  period  of  lambing  there  is  much  room  for  the  exercise 
of  kind  treatment.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  calculate  the  loss 
which  the  sheep-farmer  occasionally  experiences  from  the  im¬ 
patience  or  ill-temper  of  the  lamber.  The  lambing  field  often 
presents  a  sad  scene  of  confusion  and  of  trouble,  and  will  try 
the  honesty  and  the  humanity  of  any  shepherd.  Too  many  of 
them  will  then  fail  in  the  care  and  tenderness  at  that  time  re¬ 
quired.  A  farmer,  who  had  never  before  saved  more  than  one 

*  Hogg’s  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  p.  360. 
f  Napier’s  Practical  Store  Farming,  p.  126. 
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hundred  pairs  of  twins  out  of  eight  hundred  ewes,  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  would  himself  assist  at  this  trying  time,  and  he 
saved,  in  the  first  lambing,  two  hundred  pairs*. 

The  lambing  field  should  always  be  a  sheltered  one,  and  there 
should  be  a  temporary  retreat  from  the  cold  for  the  weakly  ones. 
In  many  cases  the  lamber  should  nurse  the  young  ones,  and 
supply  them  with  warm  milk,  almost  as  sedulously  as  he  would 
the  human  infant.  Nursing  of  this  kind  will,  in  a  very  large 
flock,  give  many  a  weakly  lamb  sufficient  strength  to  rejoin  its 
mother,  ‘'ome  lambs  refuse  the  attention  even  of  the  mother, 
and  lie  weak  and  sullen,  and  would  droop  away  and  die.  The 
humane  shepherd  will  not  leave  them  there.  A  little  of  the 
mother’s  milk  introduced  into  the  mouth  will  often  reconcile 
them  to  their  natural  nurse ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  little  churl  may 
be  brought  up  by  hand. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  connected  with  the  shearing 
of  the  sheep.  From  haste  to  send  them  to  the  market,  or  from 
an  absurd  observance  of  a  certain  fixed  period  for  the  operation, 
many  sheep  suffer  from  the  cold,  and  become  diseased  and  die. 
The  handling  of  the  sheep  during  the  operation  is  often  unne¬ 
cessarily  brutal.  The  animal  suffers  quite  enough  from  the  fear 
which  it  naturally  experiences  during  such  an  operation,  without 
the  addition  of  unnecessary  and  too  frequent  violence. 

A  very  objectionable  circumstance  connected  with  sheep¬ 
shearing  is  the  frequent  or  almost  constant  appearance  of  sheep 
newly  shorn  at  the  Christmas  Smithfield  cattle  show.  Every 
excellent  point  of  the  animal  is  undoubtedly  displayed  in  a  neat 
and  tasteful  way  ;  and  some  excuse  may,  perhaps,  be  made,  for 
the  sheep  are  brought  to  the  metropolis  in  closed  carts,  and  they 
are  shewn  in  a  place  where  the  winds  of  heaven  cannot  visit 
them  too  roughly  ;  yet  it  is  a  practice  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  drove 
of  naked  sheep  going  to  market  in  the  early  part  of  March — 
the  east  wind  cutting  like  ice,  and  their  eyes  and  nostrils  nearly 


*  Price  on  Sheep,  p.  115. 
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closed  with  mucus  ?  This  is  one  of  the  abuses  from  avarice  and 
cruelty.  It  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  little  additional  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  wool.  Is  that  profit  really  obtained  ?  Has 
not  the  unfeeling  owner  miscalculated  the  matter  ?  Let  any 
humane  person  compare  two  pens  of  sheep  close  by  each  other. 
In  the  one  the  animals  retain  their  natural  covering,  and  they 
are  full  of  health  and  vigour.  The  others  hang  their  heads 
with  cold  and  disease;  and  the  eye,wThich  never  deceives  in  the 
sheep,  when  the  question  of  health  is  concerned,  tells  tales  far 
too  intelligibly,  and  drives  away  many  a  purchaser,  and  mate¬ 
rially  diminishes  the  sum  obtained  for  them.  The  miser  here 
over-reaches  his  mark,  or  at  least  he  deserves  to  do  so. 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty  is  yet  practised  on  these 
animals,  as  they  are  driven  to  the  slaughter.  The  drovers  and 
their  dogs  are  under  some  control  as  they  pass  through  the 
streets  ;  but  it  is  when  they  arrive  at  the  slaughter-house,  or  the 
residence  of  the  butcher — the  only  slaughter-house  which  he 
often  uses,  for  this  animal  at  least — that  the  work  of  cruelty 
commences.  The  dog,  and  the  stick,  and  the  goad  of  every  . 
driver,  and  the  vociferations  and  blows  of  the  butcher’s  people, 
are  all  in  demand  to  induce  the  animals  to  enter  the  house. 
This  is  a  matter  not  easily  to  be  accomplished;  for  either  the 
sheep  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  the  nature  of  the 
place,  or  it  is  altogether  so  different  from  any  thing  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  that  it  is  often  long  before  one  a 
little  bolder  than  the  rest  can  be  induced  to  enter,  or  is  carried  in 
by  main  force.  One  leading  the  way,  the  rest  quietly  follow. 

Where  the  access  to  the  place  presents  no  peculiar  difficulty, 
the  sheep  are  now  enticed  in  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 
They  have  a  propensity,  given,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose,  to  follow 
where  one  leads  the  way.  A  tame  one  is  sent  out  among  them. 
At  the  call  of  the  butcher  he  returns,  and  they  all  follow  him. 
In  the  old  way  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  is  inflicted,  the  marks  of 
which  are  sufficiently  visible  after  death.  I  have  seen  a  dozen 
sheep  hanging  in  a  butcher’s  shop,  every  one  of  them  so 
marked,  and  some  with  several  bruises  on  them.  Sir  George 
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Chetwynd  has  suggested  a  ready  way  of  preventing  this,  by  the 
public,  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  determining  not 
to  purchase  any  meat  that  had  been  bruised. 

As  for  those  whose  slaughter-houses  consist  of  under-ground 
cellars,  down  which  the  sheep  are  dragged,  or  frequently  hurled, 
this  mode  of  procedure  should  be  still  more  decidedly  adopted. 

The  Dog. 

How  many  qualities  does  this  animal  possess  to  win  our  attach¬ 
ment,  and  to  claim  humane  treatment !  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  some  of  them,  and  the  dog  has  been  shewn  to 
deserve,  in  his  degree,  the  affection  that  we  should  feel  for  an 
attached  companion  and  friend. 

His  owner  too  often  commences  with  maiming  him  while  a 
puppy.  We  find  fault  with  the  ears  which  nature  has  given  to 
him,  and  they  are  rounded  or  cut  into  various  shapes,  according 
to  our  whim  or  caprice.  It  is  a  cruel  operation.  A  great  deal 
of  pain  is  inflicted  by  it,  and  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  the 
edge  of  the  ear  will  heal.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  least 
will  elapse  ere  the  animal  is  free  from  pain. 

This  is  too  much  torture  for  the  gratification  of  a  nonsensical 
fancy ;  and,  after  all,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  of  those  too 
who  are  fondest  of  dogs,  the  animal  looks  far  better  in  his  na¬ 
tural  state  than  when  we  have  exercised  all  our  cruel  art  upon 
him.  Besides,  the  effects  of  this  absurd  amputation  do  not  cease 
with  the  healing  of  the  ear.  The  intense  inflammation  w'hich  we 
have  set  up  materially  injures  the  internal  structure  of  this 
organ.  Deafness  is  occasionally  produced  by  it  in  some  dogs, 
and  constantly  in  others.  The  frequent  deafness  of  the  pug  is 
solely  attributable  to  the  outrageous  as  well  as  absurd  rounding 
of  his  ears.  The  almost  invariable  deafness  of  the  wrhite  wfire- 
haired  terrier  is  to  he  traced  to  this  cause. 

Then  the  tail  of  the  dog  does  not  suit  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
It  must  be  shortened  in  some  of  them,  and  taken  off  altogether 
in  others.  If  the  sharp  strong  scissors  with  a  ligature  were 
used,  the  operation,  although  still  indefensible,  would  not  be  a 
very  cruel  one,  for  the  tail  is  off  in  a  moment,  and  the  wound 
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soon  heals  ;  but  for  the  beastly  gnawing  off  this  part,  and  the 
drawing  out  of  the  tendons  and  nerves,  this  is  the  act  of  a  can¬ 
nibal  ;  and  he  who  orders  and  he  who  perpetrates  a  thing  so 
nearly  approaching  to  cannibalism  deserve  to  be  scouted  from 
all  society. 

Next  comes  the  depriving  the  dog  of  his  dew-claws — the 
supplementary  toes  a  little  above  the  foot.  They  are  supposed 
to  interfere  with  the  hunting,  by  becoming  entangled  with  the 
grass  or  underwood.  This  rarely  happens.  The  truth  is,  that 
they  are  simply  illustrations  of  the  uniformity  of  structure  which 
prevails  in  all  animals,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  destiny. 
The  dew-claws  only  make  up  the  number  of  toes  in  other  ani¬ 
mals.  If  they  are  attached  simply  by  a  portion  of  skin,  they 
may  be  removed  without  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  yet  the  humane 
man  would  not  meddle  with  them,  for  he  would  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  inflict  pain :  but  when  they  are  united  to  the  leg  by  an 
actual  joint,  and  must  be  dissected  out,  it  is  a  barbarous  opera¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  can  justify  it. 

Worming  is  a  useless  and  painful  operation.  Between  the 
duplicature  of  skin  which  forms  the  fraenum,  or  tye,  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue  in  the  dog,  is  a  small,  apparently  loose,  tendinous 
body,  which  branches  off  and  forms  various  attachments  to  the 
fore-part  of  the  tongue,  and  is  designed  to  assist  the  dog  in  lap¬ 
ping.  When  the  seemingly  loose  part  of  it  is  removed,  it,  to 
a  certain  degree,  resembles  a  fine  small  worm ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  operation.  It  is  a  painful  affair,  and  gives  the  dog 
a  sore  mouth  during  several  days. 

It  has  been  supposed  from  a  very  early  period  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  tendon,  or  supposed  worm,  will  prevent  a  dog 
from  becoming  spontaneously  rabid,  or  liable  to  infection,  even 
if  bitten.  Nothing  can  be  so  groundless  and  absurd.  Every 
veterinary  surgeon  who  has  paid  attention  to  dogs  well  knows, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  worm  has  nothing  to  do  either 
in  preventing  or  causing  the  disease.  It  is  a  popular  error ; 
and  the  operation,  as  inflicting  unnecessary  suffering,  should  be 
avoided. 

As  to  the  cruelties  which  are  perpetrated  on  puppies  during 
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the  course  of  their  education,  or  breaking  in,  they  are  some¬ 
times  infamous.  Young  dogs,  like  young  people,  must  be,  to 
a  certain  degree,  coerced ;  but  these  animals  receive  from  na¬ 
ture  so  great  an  aptitude  for  learning  and  practising  that  which 
we  require  of  them,  and  their  own  pleasures  are  so  much  con¬ 
nected  with  what  they  learn,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  correction  that  is  occasionally  inflicted;  while 
the  frequent  consequence  of  the  cruelty  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  is  cowardice  or  ferocity  during  life. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  author  was  going  over  one  of  the 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  but  now  en¬ 
closed  ;  when  he  heard  the  loud  sound  of  the  lash,  and  the 
screams  of  a  dog.  He  hurried  on,  and  found  two  men,  one 
holding  a  greyhound,  while  another  was  unmercifully  flog¬ 
ging  him.  He  had  inflicted  more  than  a  score  lashes,  and  wras 
continuing  the  correction.  The  Author  indignantly  interfered, 
and  the  dog  wras  liberated ;  but  he  received  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  from  the  men ;  and  a  gentleman,  gallopping  up,  and  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  a  Middlesex  magistrate  to  boot, 
seemed,  at  first,  disposed  to  support  his  people  in  no  very  mea¬ 
sured  terms.  On  being  addressed,  however,  by  name,  and  re¬ 
cognising  the  speaker,  and  his  attention  being  directed  to  the 
whealed  and  even  bloody  state  of  the  dog,  he  offered  the  best 
excuse  that  he  could.  Several  times  afterwards,  when  we  met, 
he  used  to  say,  “  That  hiding  that  offended  you  so  much  did 
Carlo  good,  for  he  has  not  been  touched  since.”  “  No,”  was 
the  reply ;  “  you  were  a  little  ashamed  of  your  fellows,  and 
have  altered  your  system,  and  find  that  your  dogs  do  not  want 
this  unmerciful  negro- whipping.” 

Stories  are  told  of  the  “  kennel  hare ■”■ — a  hare  kept  on  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  is  sometimes  shewn  to  th a  fox  or  stag-hounds  ; 
and  the  moment  that  any  of  them  open,  they  are  tied  up  to  the 
whipping-post  and  flogged,  while  the  keepers  at  every  stroke 
call  out  “  Ware  hare.”  A  sheep  was  also  shewn  to  them,  or 
still  is,  after  which  another  unmerciful  flogging  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  amidst  cries  of  “  Ware  sheep.”  If  this  was  not  sufficient, 
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some  of  the  wool  was  dipped  in  train  oil,  and  put  into  the  dog’s 
mouth,  which  was  sewed  up  for  many  hours  in  order  to  cure 
him  of  sheep-biting ;  and  there  was  an  almost  similar  punish¬ 
ment  for  killing  poultry.  Then  there  was  the  puzzle  and  the 
check  collar  for  other  dogs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  there  may  be  some  exag¬ 
geration,  in  these  accounts ;  but  the  sportsman  who  is  indebted 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  field  to  the  intelligence  and  exertions 
of  his  horses  and  his  dogs,  is  hound  by  every  principle  that  can 
influence  an  honourable  mind  to  defend  them  from  all  wanton 
and  useless  cruelty. 

There  is  a  dog,  and  a  faithful  and  valuable  one,  that  calls 
for  the  assistance  of  the  humane  —  the  yard  or  watch  dog. 
He  is  not  only  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
but  too  often  neglected  and  made  to  suffer  unnecessarily. 
How  seldom  do  we  see  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  bed 
of  straw,  and  how  often  is  every  thing  about  his  kennel  in 
a  most  filthy  and  disgusting  state !  The  following  hint  not 
only  relates  to  him,  but  to  every  dog  that  is  tied  up  out  of  doors; 
Their  cubs,  or  their  kennels  as  they  are  termed,  should  be  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  turn,  in  order  to  prevent  their  inmates  from 
being  exposed  to  the  cutting  blasts  of  winter.  Where  they  have 
no  other  refuge,  all  animals  seek  shelter  from  the  weather  by 
turning  their  backs  to  the  wind;  but  as  the  dog,  thus  confined, 
cannot  do  so,  his  kennel  should  be  capable  of  turning,  or  at 
least  should  he  placed  so  as  not  to  face  the  weather  more  than 
is  necessary.  The  premises  would  be  in  quite  as  great  secu¬ 
rity,  for  the  dog  depends  as  much  upon  his  ear  and  sense  of 
smell  as  upon  his  eye,  and  would  equally  detect  a  stranger’s 
presence  if  he  were  deprived  of  sight.  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  an  old  blind  dog  used  to  be  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  dissecting-house.  Few  had  business  there,  and  every 
one  of  these  few  he  recognized,  and  welcomed  full  ten  yards  off 
by  wagging  his  tail ;  and  at  the  same  distance  would  he  begin 
to  growl  at  a  stranger,  unless  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  his. 
From  the  long  habit  of  noticing  him,  he  recognises  my  step 
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before  it  would  seem  possible  for  its  sound  to  be  heard :  he  fol¬ 
lows  me  with  his  sightless  eyes  in  whatever  direction  I  move, 
and  is  not  satisfied  until  I  have  patted  and  fondled  him. 

Of  the  demoniacal  use  of  the  dog  in  the  fighting  pits, 
and  the  atrocities  that  were  there  committed,  I  will  not  now 
speak.  These  places  were  frequented  by  few  others  than  the 
lowest  of  the  low.  Cruelties  were  there  inflicted  which  seemed 
to  be  a  libel  on  human  nature ;  and  such  was  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  scene,  that  it  appeared  to  be  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one  to  enter  these  pits  without  experiencing  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  moral  degradation. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  my  profession  I  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  convinced  of  this.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  respectable  young  men  with  their  spaniels,  their  grey¬ 
hounds,  their  pointers,  and  their  setters.  Time  passed  on,  and, 
except  unavoidable  misfortunes  overtook  them,  there  was  no 
diminution  of  respectability ;  but  if,  by  chance,  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  bull-dog,  or  fighting  terrier,  from  that  moment 
I  considered  that  their  doom  was  sealed ;  and  the  exceptions 
w'ere  few  and  far  between  in  which  they  did  not  speedily  become 
profligate  and  debased. 

The  public  dog-pits  have  now  been  put  down  ;  but  the  system 
of  dog-fighting,  with  most  of  its  attendant  atrocities,  still  con¬ 
tinues.  There  are  many  more  low  public  houses  than  there 
used  to  be  pits,  that  have  roomy  places  behind,  and  out  of  sight, 
where  there  are  regular  meetings  for  this  purpose.  The  officers 
of  the  Society  might  probably  be  enabled  to  discover  some  of 
them.  Those  among  the  neighbours,  who  cannot  fail  of  being 
annoyed  and  disgusted  by  the  frequent  uproar,  might  give  a 
clue  to  these  dens  of  infamy ;  and  the  depriving  of  a  few  of 
the  landlords  of  their  license  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the 
effectual  suppression  of  the  practice. 

Would  it  be  thought  possible  that  certain  of  our  young  aris¬ 
tocracy  keep  fighting-dogs  at  the  repositories  of  some  dealers 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  ?  and  that  these  animals 
remain  there,  as  it  were,  at  livery,  the  owners  coming  at  their 
pleasure,  and  making  and  deciding  what  matches  they  think 
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proper.  However  disgraceful  it  may  be,  this  is  actually  the 
fact.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  could  scarcely  cope  with  a  combination  like  this. 

The  practice  of  stealing  dogs  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
connected  with  a  great  deal  of  cruelty.  There  are  a  dozen 
persons  or  more  who  are  very  well  known  to  subsist  by  picking 
up  dogs  in  the  streets.  There  are  generally  two  of  them  toge¬ 
ther,  with  aprons  rolled  round  their  waists.  The  dog  is  caught 
up  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  concealed  in  a  moment  in  the  apron, 
and  the  miscreants  are  far  away  before  the  owner  suspects  the 
loss.  These  dogs,  that  have  been  used  to  every  kind  of  luxury, 
are  crowded  into  dark  and  filthy  cellars,  where  they  become  in¬ 
fected  by  various  diseases.  The  young  ones  have  distemper, 
and  the  old  ones  mange,  and  all  become  filled  with  vermin. 
There  they  remain  until  a  sufficient  reward  is  offered  for  their 
recovery,  or  they  are  sent  far  into  the  country,  or  shipped  for 
France  or  some  other  foreign  market. 

Little  or  nothing  is  done  by  punishing  the  inferior  rogues  in 
this  traffic.  The  blow  must  be  struck  at  those  of  a  superior, 
class.  We  will  not  assert  that  every  dog-dealer  is  in  league 
with,  and  profits  by,  these  lower  thieves ;  but  it  is  true  of  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  it  is  the  principal  and  most  lucrative 
part  of  their  trade.  They  are  likewise  intimately  connected 
with  these  dog-fights,  and  encourage  them,  for  the  sake  of  their 
trade  as  dealers.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
matter  home  to  some  of  them. 


The  Dog  Carts. 

These  are  connected  with  many  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty. 
We  object  not  to  the  dog  as  a  beast  of  draught.  He  is  so  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  he  is  as  happy  as  any  other  animal  in 
these  cold  and  inhospitable  climes.  He  is  so  in  Holland,  and 
he  is  as  comfortable  as  any  other  beast  that  wears  the  collar 
there.  He  is  so  in  Newfoundland,  and  there  he  is  shamefully 
treated.  It  is  to  the  abuse  of  the  thing — the  poor  and  half- 
starved  condition  of  the  animal — the  scandalous  weight  that  he 
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is  made  to  draw — and  the  infamous  usage  to  which  he  is  ex¬ 
posed — that  we  object. 

We  would  put  him  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
horse,  and  then  we  should  be  able,  perhaps,  to  afford  him,  not 
all  the  protection  we  could  wish,  but  nearly  as  much  as  we  have 
obtained  for  the  horse.  We  would  have  every  cart  licensed — 
not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  but  of  getting  at  the 
owner;  and  therefore  the  tax  needs  not  be  any  great  sum. 
We  would  have  the  cart  licensed  for  the  carrying  of  goods  only ; 
and  a  separate  license  should  be  taken  out  if  it  were  designed 
to  carry,  or  ever  carried,  a  human  being. 

It  is  here  that  the  cruelty  principally  exists.  A  few  days 
ago  we  saw  in  one  of  the  suburbs  a  man  and  a  woman  in  one 
of  these  carts,  drawn  by  a  single  dog,  and  going  at  full  trot. 
Every  passenger  execrated  them,  and  the  trot  was  increased  to 
a  gallop  in  order  the  more  speedily  to  escape  the  just  reproaches 
that  proceeded  from  every  mouth.  We  would  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  and  the  number  of  the  cart,  painted 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  letters  and 
figures  as  large  as  on  the  common  carts.  Every  passenger  who 
witnessed  any  flagrant  act  of  cruelty  would  then  be  enabled  to 
take  the  number  of  the  cart  and  summon  the  owner,  and  the 
police  would  have  the  same  power  of  interference  whieh  they 
have  with  regard  to  other  vehicles. 

After  a  plan  like  this  had  been  working  a  little  while,  the 
nuisance  would  materially  abate ;  and  indeed  the  consciousness 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  offender  might  be  summoned  would 
go  far  to  abate  it  almost  immediately.  The  tax  on  the  dog 
should  be  continued  as  at  present ;  and  the  means  would  be 
afforded  of  enforcing  it  to  many  times  the  extent  that  it  now  is 
practicable  to  earry  it. 


Asses. 

The  wrongs  of  these  oppressed  animals  are  too  notorious. 
From  his  low  value  the  ass  is  almost  always  found  in  the  hands 
of  a  worthless  being,  a  greater  brute  than  himself ;  and  to  the 
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disgrace  of  our  country,  his  reward  is  ill-treatment  and  starva¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  value  of  the  horse 
has  so  much  increased,  that  he  has  sunk  to  the  pitiable  state 
in  which  he  is  now  found.  He  was  not  a  native  of  this 
country,  but  was  probably  imported  from  Spain,  where  he  is  a 
far  superior  animal  than  he  appears  to  be  here,  and  is  kindly 
treated. 

He  deserves  better  treatment  among  us  than  he  generally 
receives,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  bears  the  most  cruel 
treatment,  without  the  slightest  effort  to  retaliate ;  and  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fond  of  the  brute  that  drives  him,  and  would  be  strongly 
attached  to  him,  did  he  receive  the  least  kindly  treatment. 

While  the  animal  remains  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
owner,  it  is  not  often  that  we  can  interfere  to  prevent  the  ill- 
usage  which  he  is  known  to  suffer;  except  that  when  he  is  un¬ 
mercifully  overloaded,  or  beaten,  or  tortured  in  the  streets,  we 
may  remonstrate,  or  we  may  summon  the  offender.  There  are, 
however,  other  ways  in  which  we  may  prevent  some  part  of  the 
cruelty  inflicted  on  this  poor  beast. 

At  every  watering-place,  and  on  every  common  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  there  is,  on  the  week-day  and  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  collection  of  asses  and  of  ponies,  which  are  let 
on  hire  for  short  distances.  We  do  not  deny  that  exercise  of 
this  kind  may  he  useful  to  young  children  and  to  children  of 
somewhat  larger  growth ;  and  we  would  not  say  that  there  is 
much  cruelty  in  riding  them  gently  the  stipulated  distance. 
But  as  to  those  great  boys  and  young  women  who  get  on  the 
backs  of  these  poor  creatures — who  have  no  rest  day  or  night 
from  their  labour,  and  who  may  be  tired  and  hungry — and  run 
races  with  each  other,  and  permit  or  even  encourage  the  boy- 
keeper  or  the  man  to  follow,  beating  or  goading  them  at  every 
step — this  is  transgressing  the  laws  of  humanity.  It  is  at  least 
a  sin  of  thoughtlessness,  and  it  may  soon  become  one  of  cruelty. 
Have  these  young  ladies  never  reflected  on  what  the  spectators 
will  think  of  them  ?  What  will  pass  in  the  minds  of  some  in 
whose  estimation  they  wish  to  stand  high,  when  they  are  seen 
galloping  gaily  along,  and  that  gallop  only  maintained  by  the 
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ceaseless  application  of  the  stick  or  the  whip  ?  Why,  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  the  canal-horse  cruelty.  Are  these  to  be  the 
affectionate  partners  of  our  lives,  and  the  tender  mothers  of  our 
children  ?  We  will  not  urge  the  point.  These  are  abuses  from 
thoughtlessness,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  lead  on  to 
reckless  cruelty. 


Badger  Baiting 

Used  to  be  a  favourite  pastime  among  the  lower  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  getting  into  comparative  disuse,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  not  unknown  in  many  a  village  wake,  and  in  some  of 
the  dens  of  infamy  in  the  metropolis.  The  badger  digs  himself 
a  home  in  the  side  of  the  bank  of  some  thick  dry  ditch,  or  some 
well-covered  sandy  bank,  and  there  he  sleeps  away  the  day, 
but  steals  out  in  the  night  to  feed,  generally  on  roots  and  fallen 
fruits,  on  frogs  or  on  various  species  of  insects,  or,  sometimes,  on 
the  eggs  or  the  young  of  birds  that  construct  their  nests  on  the 
ground.  With  the  last  exception  he  does  the  human  being  no 
injury,  and,  being  taken  when  young,  he  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  becomes  much  attached  to  those  who  are  kind  to  him. 
He,  perhaps,  must  be  included  in  the  catalogue  of  those  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  destroy.  It  would  certainly  he  so  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  own  country,  for  the  hams  of  the  badger 
are  preserved  and  accounted  a  luxury :  but  we  have  no  right  to 
torture  him.  Perhaps  we  have  another  claim  upon  him :  from 
his  hair,  long  and  elastic  as  well  as  soft  brushes  are  made, 
much  valued  by  painters  in  softening  and  harmonizing  some  of 
the  shades  in  their  pictures. 

He  is  dug  out  of  his  lair,  or  caught  in  the  night,  and  carried 
away  for  brutal  and  disgraceful  purposes.  He  is  put  into  a  hole 
or  box  in  which  he  has  scarcely  room  to  turn :  a  well-bred  ter¬ 
rier  is  then  loosened  upon  him,  and  the  surrounding  miscreants 
begin  to  bet  how  often  he  will  draw  the  badger  out  in  a  certain 
time.  The  dog  rushes  into  the  box,  and  endeavours  to  seize 
the  badger,  who  eludes  him  with  astonishing  quickness,  or,  in 
his  turn,  lays  hold  of  his  assailant.  A  brutal  fellow  has  all  this 
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while  hold  of  the  dog  by  the  tail ;  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
that  the  dog  has  seized  the  badger,  he  pnlls  them  out  by  means 
of  the  dog’s  tail,  for  the  dog  will  not  quit  the  badger,  nor  perhaps 
the  badger  the  dog.  Howr  shall  he  part  them  ?  Why,  the  dog 
has  been  taught  not  easily  to  relinquish  his  hold,  and  he  can  only 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  infliction  of  very  great  pain.  The 
biped  brute  lays  hold  of  the  tail  or  leg  of  the  dog,  and  bites 
as  sharply  as  he  can,  and  the  agony  of  this  makes  the  dog 
leave  his  prey.  The  badger  is  caught  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
his  poll  or  his  leg,  and  returned  to  his  box.  The  same  dog  is 
again  loosened  at  him,  until  he  is  tired  or  has  no  longer  courage 
to  stand  the  bites  of  the  two  brutes,  or  until  he  has  drawn  him 
the  stipulated  number  of  times.  Another  dog  is  then  produced, 
and  he  draws  the  poor  badger,  or  endeavours  to  do  so,  his  sti¬ 
pulated  number  of  times ;  and  this  continues  until  the  human 
demons  have  satiated  their  b natality,  or  the  strength  and  life 
of  the  victim  are  extinguished. 

If  I  had  not  had  ocular  proof  of  it,  I  should  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  following  fact.  In  order  gra¬ 
dually  to  inure  young  dogs  to  this  horrible  sport,  the  front  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  badger  used  sometimes  to  be  cut  off. 
I  will  leave  my  readers  to  express  their  own  feelings  about 
this,  and  will  content  myself  with  shewing  them  how  far  superior 
the  baited  badger  may  be  to  the  fiends  by  whom  he  is  tortured. 
I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  “  The  Field  Book.” 

As  two  persons  passed  through  a  hollow  way,  their  dog 
started  and  killed  a  badger.  Being  only  a  little  way  from  a  vil¬ 
lage,  they  agreed  to  drag  him  there,  as  the  commune  gave  a 
reward  for  every  one  that  was  destroyed.  They  twisted  some 
twigs,  and  drew  him  along  the  road  by  turns.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  seeming- 
distress,  and,  stopping  to  see  whence  it  proceeded,  another 
badger  was  approaching.  They  endeavoured  to  drive  it  away 
with  stones,  but  it  would  not  be  repulsed ;  it  came  close  to  the 
dead  animal,  and  began  to  lick  it,  and  continued  its  mournful 
cry.  The  men  had  it  not  in  their  hearts  any  longer  to  repulse 
him,  but  they  continued  to  draw  the  dead  one  along.  He  then 
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laid  himself  down  upon  his  dead  companion,  clasping  it  closely ; 
and  was  thus  drawn  into  the  village,  where,  to  the  shame  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  speedily  destroyed. 

The  Hedge-hog. 

I  must  here  enter  my  plea  against  the  cruelty  exercised  on 
this  animal.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  occasionally  feeds  on  the  eggs 
of  birds  whose  nests  are  constructed  on  the  ground.  It  rolls 
itself  on  the  eggs,  its  spines  penetrate  them,  and  thus  they  are 
carried  away  to  its  nest;  but  it  is  a  far  more  useful  than 
injurious  animal,  and  we  must  put  up  with  the  little  harm  that 
it  does,  on  account  of  the  benefits  that  we  derive  from  it. 
When  it  wakes  up  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  spring,  it 
feeds  on  dew-worms  and  beetles,  and  many  an  insect  that  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  agriculturist — and  then,  perhaps,  it  steals  the  eggs 
of  some  of  our  birds.  As  the  autumn  approaches,  the  crabs 
and  haws  in  the  hedges,  and,  occasionally,  the  small  apples 
which  it  can  find  in  our  orchards,  are  eaten  by  it.  When 
winter  approaches,  it  makes  its  bed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  goes 
to  sleep  until  the  ensuing  spring.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more 
useful  than  it  is  injurious.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  disposed 
purposely  to  cultivate  the  breed,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the 
cruel  treatment  which  it  receives. 

As  to  the  tale  of  its  sucking  the  teats  of  the  cows,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  it  is  so  habitually  persecuted,  it  not  only  was  never 
seen  committing  this  offence,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
it  should  commit  it.  No  cow  would  submit  to  the  torture  of 
the  prickles  which  must  necessarily  be  pressing  upon  her  teats, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  hedge-hog  is  far  too  small  to  receive  the 
teat  of  any  cow.  Yet  every  village  boy  endeavours  to  detect 
the  haunts  of  this  poor  creature,  and  as  assuredly  worries  and 
kills  it.  Murder  and  cruelty  are  the  common  vices  of  the  ig¬ 
norant.  Let  the  agriculturist  interfere  so  far  as  he  has  power, 
and  “spare  the  life  of  this  most  harmless  and  least  obtrusive 
creature  in  existence*.” 

*  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  136. 
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The  Mole. 

One  word  as  to  this  persecuted  animal.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  his  death  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  unnecessary 
and  wanton  cruelty ;  but  I  maintain,  not  perhaps  that  his  mul¬ 
tiplication  should  not  be  kept  a  little  under,  but  that  he  is  a  very 
useful  being,  and  it  is  cruel  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  him.  Can  it  be  that  in  destroying  the  mole  we  are 
guilty  of  the  heedless  destruction  of  a  friend  ?  The  mole  is  a 
voracious  animal ;  but  what  is  his  food  ?  The  grubs,  the  wire- 
worms,  the  larvae  of  insects  which  are  most  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  and  which  are  deposited  and  breed  under  ground,  where 
no  other  animal  but  the  mole  could  get  at  them. 

In  the  garden,  and  in  the  corn  fields,  the  mole  must,  perhaps, 
be  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  trap ;  yet  even  there  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  the  mischief  that  he  works  to  our  tux-nips 
and  our  mangel-wurzel  is  not  more  than  compensated  by  the 
multitude  of  larvae  and  destructive  insects  he  consumes.  In 
the  pasture  land  and  the  commons,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  top-dressing  which  he  gives,  and  which  he  alone  can  give, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny :  then  why  persist  in  exterminating  his 
race  ?  The  Etti-ick  Shepherd  says,  that  “  mole  catching  was 
first  introduced  into  Scotland  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Buc- 
cleuch ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  On  all  the  farms 
which  were  most  overrun  with  moles,  the  stock,  after  the  moles 
were  quite  destroyed,  was  reduced  at  least  one-sixth,  and  in  some 
instances  one-fifth,  and,  not  only  that,  but  two  exterminating 
diseases  were  introduced,  the  pining  and  the  foot-rot,  which  in 
some  seasons  have  nearly  annihilated  the  stock  on  these  farms, 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  men  who  possess  them.”  I  may 
now  content  myself  with  referring  to  two  publications  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  mole  are  ably  advocated*. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Aug.  1829  ;  and  The  Veterinarian, 
April  1830. 
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Birds. 

The  feathered  bipeds  now  require  our  attention.  The  law 
is  the  same  as  with  the  quadruped.  We  may  destroy  them 
for  food,  or  for  clothing,  or  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
or  other  property ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  murder  them  in 
sport,  or  to  make  their  death  needlessly  painful.  This  is  shortly 
expressed  and  readily  understood.  It  is  a  rule  which  admits  of 
no  exception.  Let  us  see  how  it  bears  on  some  customs  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

The  first  is  the  battues,  of  which  we  too  often  read  in  the 
public  papers.  A  gentleman  invites  a  certain  number  of  his 
friends,  and  he  takes  them  into  a  portion  of  his  preserves  in 
which  his  game  has  been  enticed  by  every  possible  means  to 
take  refuge — where  they  have  fancied  themselves  free  from 
every  danger,  and  have  become  almost  as  familiar  with  the 
human  form,  and  as  little  fearful  of  it,  as  is  the  barn-door  fowl. 
He  gives  to  these  persons  permission  to  destroy  all  around  them ; 
and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  three,  four,  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  game  have  been  murdered. 

What  he  thinks  of  this  we  know  not.  He  perhaps  exults 
that  he  has  given  his  friends  two  days  of  such  beautiful  sport, 
and  that  they  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  We 
should  rather  say,  that  there  have  been  two  days  of  reckless 
treachery  on  his  part,  and  of  wanton  murder  on  theirs.  So 
many  beautiful  and  happy  creatures  are  deprived  of  life,  that 
the  owner  and  his  friends  may  enjoy  what  they  term  spor't. 
The  following  passage  seems  almost  made  to  characterize  this 
noble  diversion ;  “as  a  madman  who  casteth  fire-brands, arrows, 
and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour  and  sayeth 
Am  not  I  in  sport*?” 

The  following  is  extracted  from  one  of  the  sporting  regis¬ 
ters: — “  Ashbridge  Castle,  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  was  lately  a  scene  of  great  gaiety.  The  sports 


*  Proverbs  xxvi,  18,  19. 
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of  the  field  on  the  three  days  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  sojourn 
were  never  before  equalled.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  double- 
barrelled  gun  brought  down  every  thing  before  it.  In  three 
days,  from  eight  guns  1 093  head  of  game  were  killed.  In  1 807 
Lord  Ilendlesham  and  a  party  of  friends  killed  3775  head  of 
game  in  one  week.” 

There  are  some  horrible  accounts  of  royal  huntings  in  vari¬ 
ous,  and,  compared  with  our  country,  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
world ;  they  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
murder  on  the  largest  possible  scale.  We  have  always  read 
them  with  disgust,  and  so  has  every  one  who  possessed  a 
spark  of  human  nature.  Let  not  those  in  our  own  country 
■whom  we  wish  to  respect,  and  to  whom  we  look  for  example, 
so  thoroughly  degrade  themselves  in  our  estimation  1  This  is 
an  abuse  of  the  animal  from  vanity  and  folly,  and  a  degree  of 
culpable  cruelty  too*. 

Pigeon  Shooting. 

This  is  a  perfect  innovation  among  us,  and  is  a  disgraceful 
and  barbarous  sport.  It  is  not  merely  the  number  of  pigeons 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  year — many  hundreds  of  thousands — 
and  for  the  double  purpose  of  amusement  and  gambling  ;  but  it 
is  also  the  number  that  are  wounded,  amounting  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  more,  and  who  suffer  a  lingering  and  painful  death.  Can 
we  upon  any  principle  of  humanity  or  common  sense  justify  this 
sporting  with  animal  life  ?  Is  there  a  single  plea  on  which  so 
atrocious  a  diversion  can  be  excused  ? 

The  plain  and  palpable  truth  is,  that  this  practice  owes  its 
prevalence  more  to  the  delusive  and  fatal  spirit  of  gambling, 
than  to  the  comparatively  honourable  one  of  ambition  to  excel ; 
and  I  regret  to  say,  that  it  is  becoming  a  prevalent  practice 
in  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  a  few  years  back  it  was 
unknown.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

*  One  of  the  kings  of  Naples  and  his  suite,  in  their  journey  from 
Italy  to  Vienna,  killed  5  bears,  13  wolves,  17  badgers,  354  foxes,  1121 
rabbits,  1625  roebucks,  1820  boars,  1960  deer,  12,335  partridges,  15,350 
pheasants,  and  16,354  hares :  amounting  in  the  whole  to  50,974 ! ! 
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the  metropolis,  among  cockneys ,  who  had  no  other  way  of 
using  their  guns ;  commencing  with  the  sparrow,  and  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  pigeon :  and  with  such  persons  it  ought  to  have 
remained.  It  is  utterly  beneath  the  true  sportsman. 

Then,  of  all  other  birds  in  the  creation,  to  make  the  dove, 
whose  very  name  signifies  mildness,  and  gentleness,  and  affec¬ 
tion —  the  very  emblem  of  peace  —  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
writings  as  the  symbol  of  simplicity,  and  innocence,  and  fide¬ 
lity —  the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch — the  herald  of  safety 
when  the  waters  began  to  recede  after  the  deluge, — that  bird  in 
the  form  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  and  alighted 
upon  the  Saviour, — to  make  him  the  object  of  cruel  sport  is  any 
thing  but  becoming  the  character  of  a  man  and  a  Christian*. 


Swallow  Shooting. 

There  are  few  birds,  some  of  the  songsters  excepted,  that 
are  so  interesting  as  the  swallow.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  re- 

*  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  pigeon  is  a  most  destructive  bird, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  corn  he  consumes  almost  exceeds  belief,  and 
gathered  not  only  at  and  a  little  before  the  period  of  harvest,  but  at  the 
seed-time,  when  the  loss  of  every  wheat-corn  is  a  serious  thing;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  allowable  thus  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  number  of  depre¬ 
dators.  I  acknowledge  that  immense  damage  is  done  by  pigeons  to  the 
crops  of  com  of  every  kind,  and  tares,  and  beans,  and  peas ;  but  is  not 
done  by  the  kind  of  bird  used  in  this  cruel  sport.  These  depredations  are 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dove-cotes,  the  number  of 
which  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  are  so  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  agriculture  is  scientifically  practised.  The  pigeons  used  for  shooting 
are  of  a  peculiar  breed  ;  they  are  cultivated  for  this  express  purpose,  they 
are  selected  for  their  swiftness  of  flight,  and  the  protection  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist  is  the  last  thing  of  which  the  pigeon-shooter  thinks.  Besides,  the 
agriculturist  is  already  protected — the  pigeons  are  caught — they  are  safe  in 
their  traps,  and  he  can  do  no  farther  mischief.  I  have  not  often  been  more 
delighted  than  in  reading  the  following  sentence  in  a  book  expressly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  sporting  subjects  :  “  The  practice  of  shooting  at  pigeons  let  fly 
from  traps  is  a  murderous  and  unmanly  species  of  sport,  if,  indeed,  sport 
it  can  be  called,  which  consists  in  firing  heavy  charges  at  a  bird  that  is 
large  and  slow  upon  the  wing,  and,  of  course,  is  easily  hit  and  soon  brought 
down.” — Annals  of  Sporting ,  vol.  i,  p.  392. 
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corded  his  admiration  of  him  in  beautiful  language.  “  The 
swallow  is  one  of  my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  to  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  for  he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  as  much  as  the  other 
does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  glad  prophet  of  the  year, 
the  harbinger  of  the  best  season  ; — he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment 
among  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature.  Winter  is  unknown  to 
him.  He  leaves  the  green  meadows  of  England  for  the  myrtle 
and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  those  for  the  palms  of  Africa. 
He  has  always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure.  He 
is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird.  His  instinct,  which  gives  him 
his  appointed  season,  and  teaches  him  when  and  where  to  move, 
may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  divine  source ;  and  he  belongs 
to  the  oracle  of  nature  which  speaks  the  awful  and  intelligible 
language  of  a  present  deity.” 

This  bird  becomes  more  interesting  to  us  when  we  regard 
him  as  our  guest ;  he  places  himself  under  our  protection,  and 
a  part  of  our  habitation  shelters  him  and  his  young  ones  : — 

Gentle  bird !  we  find  thee  here. 

When  Nature  wears  her  summer  vest, 

Thou  com’st  to  build  thy  simple  nest. 

We  should  miss  the  swallow  tribe  if  they  were  no  longer  to 
visit  our  country,  for  they  destroy  thousands  of  troublesome 
and  injurious  insects.  Jesse  gives  a  very  pleasing  instance  of 
this.  He  received  the  story,  he  said,  from  an  amiable  and  ob¬ 
servant  clergyman,  who  held  the  living  of  Tedstone  Delamere, 
in  Herefordshire.  He  was  fond  of  encouraging  swallows  to 
build  about  his  residence.  In  the  first  instance  this  arose  from 
no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  see  them  unmolested,  but  he 
afterwards  found  his  advantage  in  it.  Tedstone  contained  many 
hop-gardens,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  rectory.  To 
some  of  the  other  houses  in  the  parish  the  swallows  seemed  to 
be  as  partial  as  they  were  to  the  rectory ;  but  they  were  shot  at 
by  the  farmers,  to  keep  their  hands  in  for  the  1  st  of  September, 
and  their  nests  were  pulled  down  as  fast  as  they  were  built.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  colony  at  the  rectory  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  persecuted  birds  resorting  to  it.  One  season 
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there  was  a  general  failure  of  crops  in  the  hop-gardens  through¬ 
out  the  parish,  while  the  one  belonging  to  the  rectory  bloomed 
an  abundant  harvest.  This  was  justly  attributed  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  little  willing  labourers  who,  from  morning  to  night,  were 
winging  their  way  among  the  poles,  devouring  myriads  of  flies, 
and  conveying  still  greater  numbers  to  their  young.  So  con¬ 
vinced  tvere  the  farmers  of  the  error  they  had  committed  in 
destroying  the  birds,  that  they  ceased  to  persecute  them  any 
longer*.” 

After  this  we  may,  probably,  be  permitted  to  plead  for  these 
birds,  too  sadly  persecuted  by  the  juvenile  and  the  adult  sports¬ 
man.  Our  delegated  power  reaches  not  to  them — we  destroy 
them  not  for  food — we  make  no  use  of  them  when  they  are 
murdered.  They  are  but  swallows  we  think.  It  is  a  barbarous 
sport,  that  will  not  stand  one  moment’s  inquiry. 

The  number  of  swallows  is  evidently  and  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  from  this  wanton  destruction  of  many  thousands  of  them, 
and  the  fear  with  which  we  have  inspired  others.  Blight  and 
mildew,  and  other  disorders  of  our  corn  and  plants,  seem  to  have 
increased  in  certain  districts.  Is  there  any  connexion  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  swallow  and  the  increase  of  these  de¬ 
structive  tribes  ?  Most  certainly  there  is. 

However,  let  the  plea  for  them  be  registered.  We  kill  a 
bird  that  is  rendering  us  great  service.  When  we  destroy  the 
old  birds,  perhaps  we  starve  whole  nests  of  young  ones,  and  we 
are  guilty  of  a  shameful  breach  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  bird  has 
placed  himself  under  our  protection,  and  in  every  age  it  has 
been  accounted  unjustifiable  and  unlucky  to  kill 

The  swallow,  privileg’d  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  man’s  familiar  guest. 

The  birds  of  song — the  blackbird — the  thrush — the  linnet — 
and  the  lark, — does  it  not  betray  a  disgraceful  recklessness  of 
conduct  and  hardness  of  heart  to  murder  them  ?  Who  that, 
ere  the  frosts  of  winter  are  passed  away,  has  heard  the  thrush 

*  Jesse’s  Gleanings,  ii,  100. 
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seated  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree,  hailing  the  first  indi¬ 
cations  of  returning  spring  ;  or  listened  to  the  notes  of  the  lark 
as  he  sprung  into  the  air,  and  soared  until  we  could  scarcely 
see  him  longer ;  and  then  in  his  descent,  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  mate,  falling  to  the  earth  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
meteor ;  who  could  murder  them  when,  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
shivering  amidst  the  snow,  they  permit  us  to  steal  upon  them  ? 
The  true  sportsman  can  seldom  be  charged  with  this,  and  I 
leave  such  cruel  sport  to  the  low  and  vulgar  minds  that  usually 
pursue  it. 

The  Rook. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  conjugal  affection  of  the  rook.  The 
female  takes  possession  of  the  nest  from  the  moment  that  the 
building  of  it  commences,  and  she  is  attended  upon  and  fed  by 
the  male ;  and  with  a  fondling  tremulous  voice  and  fluttering 
wings,  and  with  more  little  blandishments  than  one  would  think 
such  a  bird  was  capable  of  expressing,  she  receives  the  food 
which  he  brings  to  her.  By  and  by  the  young  are  hatched, 
and  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  is  dry,  and  the  grubs 
and  wire-worms  and  earth-worms,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the 
farmer,  on  which,  and  not  on  his  corn,  the  rook  subsists,  are 
deep  in  the  earth  and  beyond  his  reach.  Then,  at  the  first 
dawn  of  light  he  is  seeking  the  dew-worms,  and,  during  the  day 
perambulating  the  fields  and  wandering  by  the  side  of  the 
hedges,  and  remaining  out  searching  for  food  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  returning  to  his  roost  long  after  the  usual  period  for  retir¬ 
ing  ;  and,  having  fed  his  brood — himself  exhausted  and  starved 
— falling  from  the  nest  dead  under  the  trees ;  and  others,  the 
only  birds  with  regard  to  which  we  have  proved  this,  taking  to 
the  broods,  and  feeding  them  as  well  as  they  can. 

This  bird,  with  all  his  interesting  qualities,  is  also  a  useful 
one — one  of  the  farmer’s  best  friends.  Some  corn-seeds,  but 
not  many,  are  occasionally  found  in  his  craw — the  newly- 
planted  potatoes  suffer  to  a  certain  degree,  in  his  eagerness  to 
get  at  the  grubs  with  which  they  are  infested.  That  the  food 
of  this  bird  is  the  insect,  and  not  the  corn,  may  be  easily  ascer- 
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tained.  Go  into  the  field  into  which  the  ploughman  and  the 
sower  are  both  at  work.  Plenty  of  rooks  will  generally  be 
found  there ;  but  it  is  the  ploughman  on  whom  they  attend,  and 
not  one  particle  of  the  seed  is  stolen. 

Time  passes  on,  and  the  young  rooks  begin  to  be  able  to  sit 
upon  the  edge  of  their  nests,  and  they  soon  wander  to  the 
neighbouring  boughs,  and  then  a  parcel  of  cowardly  fellows  con¬ 
gregate  together  under  the  trees,  and  shoot  as  many  of  them 
as  they  can ;  while  the  poor  old  birds  are  darting  about  and 
expressing  their  grief,  and  soliciting  mercy.  True;  the  young 
rooks  are  said  to  be  destroyed  for  food.  A  portion  of  them 
are  thus  used :  but  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  sportsman. 
It  is  murder  on  the  greatest  scale  on  which  he  can  effect  it — 
the  murder  of  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  that  our  country 
contains,  and  that  murder  committed  in  the  view  of  the  parent, 
and  at  the  period  at  which  the  parental  affection  is  most  intense*. 

Poultry. 

In  the  management  of  our  domestic  fowls  there  are  some 
things  objectionable.  The  barbarous  practice  of  cock-fighting 
is  rapidly  declining ;  and  the  still  more  degrading  one  of  cock¬ 
throwing  is  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.  The  slighter  evils  that  remain  are  errors  of 
thoughtlessness,  and  not  of  designed  cruelty.  It  is  painful  to  see 
the  anxiety  and  misery  of  a  hen  that  has  been  set  on  duck-eggs. 
When  they  first  take  to  the  water  she  is  in  a  perfect  agony, 
running  round  the  brink  of  the  pond,  and  sometimes  flying  into 
it  in  hope  of  rescuing  her  brood  from  the  danger  in  which  she 
apprehends  them  to  be.  Jesse,  however,  relates  a  singular  story 
of  the  degree  to  which  this  natural  apprehension  for  her  brood 
may  be  overcome : — “  A  hen  that  had  reared  three  broods  of 
ducks  in  three  successive  years  became  habituated  to  their 
taking  to  the  water,  and  would  fly  to  a  large  stone  in  the  middle 
of  the  pond,  and  patiently  and  quietly  watch  her  brood  as  they 
swam  about  it.  In  the  fourth  year  she  hatched  her  own  eggs, 

*  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  183 — Mudie’s  British  Birds,  art.  Rook. 
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and,  finding  that  her  chickens  did  not  take  to  the  water  as  her 
ducklings  had  done,  she  flew  to  the  stone  in  the  pond,  and. 
called  them  to  her  with  the  greatest  eagerness*. 

It  is  cruel  to  tax  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  hen  too  far. 
She  may  rear  one  and  a  second  brood,  but  her  patient  endurance 
of  privation  for  the  sake  of  her  young  should  not  be  too  much 
abused,  otherwise  her  strength  will  be  undermined,  she  will  waste 
away,  and,  ere  the  succeeding  winter  is  passed,  she  will  die  a  per¬ 
fect  skeleton,  a  martyr  to  her  parental  affection.  There  are  too 
many  farm-yards  in  which  instances  of  this  occur  every  winter. 

The  plucking  of  the  goose  is  a  division  of  my  subject  which 
I  approach  with  reluctance.  These  birds  are  bred  in  immense 
numbers  in  several  parts  of  England,  partly  to  be  killed  when 
duly  fattened,  and  partly  to  be  periodically  plucked  of  their 
feathers.  To  the  first,  if  there  are  no  circumstances  of  cruelty 
attending  it,  no  objection  can  be  made.  The  second  seems  to 
carry  cruelty  on  the  face  of  it.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  have  seven  or  eight  thousand  geese.  They 
are  plucked  five  times  in  the  year,  the  first  being  at  Lady-day 
and  the  latter  at  Michaelmas.  At  the  first  plucking  both  the 
feathers  and  the  quills  are  taken,  and  the  feathers  only  at  other 
times.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world  some  of  the  domes¬ 
ticated  birds  are  subjected  to  this  operation.  I  would  hope  that 
there  is  not  all  the  cruelty  about  it,  which,  at  first  sight,  would 
be  imagined ;  for  although  I  have  seen  the  young  ones  struggle 
most  violently,  many  of  the  old  ones  have  scarcely  moved  when 
under  the  hands  of  the  pluckers.  At  all  events  I  would  say, 
that  if  interest  and  custom  must  sanction  the  stripping  of  the 
living  fowl,  it  should  be  done  as  gently  as  possible,  and  not  at  or 
near  the  time  of  moulting,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Many 
farmers  suffer  severely  and  deservedly  by  inattention  to  this,  for 
hundreds  of  the  poor  shivering  and  naked  creatures  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  single  night.  They  should  always  be  housed, 
and  carefully  kept  from  water  for  a  sufficient  period  after  they 
have  been  stripped. 

The  down  of  the  Eider  duck  is  procured  in  a  different  wavy 
*  Jesse’s  Gleanings,  vol.  i,  97. 
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but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  attending  it,  and  which 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  The  best  kind  of  Eider  down — called 
live  down — is  that  which  the  duck  strips  from  herself  in  order  to 
line  her  nest.  She  is  suffered  to  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  which  are 
then  taken  away  with  the  down.  The  mother  strips  herself  a 
second  time  to  supply  warmth  for  the  subsequent  eggs.  These 
also  are  purloined,  and  the  down  with  them.  The  female  being 
now  perfectly  stripped,  the  male  plucks  his  breast ;  and  his 
down  is  known  by  its  pale  colour,  and  is  not  accounted  so  valu¬ 
able.  This  is  left ;  for  if  they  were  deprived  of  this  their  last 
hope,  the  bereaved  birds  would  abandon  the  place  for  ever  :  but 
being  permitted  to  hatch  the  few  eggs  that  are  produced  at  the 
third  laying,  they  return  again  on  the  following  year,  and  yield 
their  annual  tribute  to  the  spoiler. 

I  will  not  disgust  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  capons  and  of  turkeys  in  small  dark  coops,  and  for  a 
full  fortnight  before  they  are  sold — cramming  them  morning  and 
night  with  treacle  and  suet,  and  many  other  things  disgusting  to 
the  fowl, — a  fortnight  of  beastliness  and  misery.  This  might 
be  put  down,  and  with  advantage  to  the  appetite,  and,  perhaps, 
the  health  of  the  consumer,  if  the  public  could  be  persuaded, 
that  if  not  the  flesh  of  barn-door  fowl,  yet  of  one  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  his  liberty,  and  fed  as  and  on  what  he  pleased,  is  far 
better  flavoured  than  that  of  the  bloated  capon. 

What  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  caged  birds  ?  That  to 
imprison  the  free  denizen  of  the  air — to  confine  the  animal 
that  has  known  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  has  enjoyed  them  as 
a  bird  enjoys  them — to  enclose  him  within  a  wired  cage  is  un¬ 
natural  and  cruel.  True,  there  is,  by  and  by,  the  power  of 
habit  to  reconcile  the  prisoner  to  his  fate — in  many  instances 
at  least ;  but  it  is  evidently  long  before  he  forgets  the  scenes  to 
which  he  was  once  accustomed,  and  many  of  them  droop  and 
die.  A  caged  bird  that  has  once  been  free  is  subject  to  a  host 
of  diseases  from  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise  exempt. 
Bechstein,  the  advocate  of  this  species  of  imprisonment,  fills  a 
dozen  pages  and  more  with  a  list  of  the  maladies  to  which  the 
prisoner  is  subjected.  In  one  place  he  is  describing  the  attach- 
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ment  which  the  caged  bird  will  occasionally  feel  for  its  owner. 
He  particularly  mentions  a  nightingale,  that,  separated  from  its 
mistress,  would  no  longer  sing  or  feed,  but  pined  away,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  last  gasp ;  but,  on  being  restored  to  her,  he 
climbed  again  to  his  perch,  he  ate,  he  drank,  he  sung,  and  was 
perfectly  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

He  describes  the  method  of  apparently  perfectly  subjugating 
the  prisoner.  He  will  come  at  the  call  of  his  master,  without 
hesitation  or  fear  of  men  or  animals,  and  he  can  be  taken  into 
the  garden,  or  even  into  the  midst  of  a  large  company,  without 
any  fear  of  its  flying  away :  but  the  writer  adds,  with  great  naivete, 
“  Great  precaution  is  to  be  used  in  the  spring,  for  the  bird, 
upon  hearing  the  call  of  its  own  species,  will  fly  off  at  once,  and 
resume  his  wild  state.”  Another  word  needs  not  to  be  added 
to  this  ;  it  is  accurately  descriptive  of  the  caged  bird,  even  in  its 
best  and  happiest  state.  Then  the  practice  cannot  receive  our 
approbation.  We  use  no  strong  language  about  it ;  but  it  is  one 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

It  is  most  excusable  when  the  nestling — the  forsaken  nest¬ 
ling — is  caged.  Destitute  of  the  tuition  and  example  of  the 
parent,  he  would  with  disadvantage,  or  with  a  probability  of  de¬ 
struction,  be  turned  abroad,  and  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  pity 
would  detain  him  a  prisoner.  Nature  will  teach  him  many  an 
endearing  expression  of  affection  towards  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  him,  and  some  little  ingenious  tricks  may  be  taught 
him ;  but  he  must  not  undergo  the  discipline  by  means  of  which 
the  goldfinch  learns  his  surprising  and  unnatural  performances, 
and,  least  of  all,  must  he  be  subjected  to  the  barbarities  by  which 
some  neighbouring  countries  are  disgraced.  In  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  even  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  not  unusual, 
says  Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  “  Essays  on  Natural  History,”  to  see, 
outside  of  the  window  of  many  of  the  houses,  a  lonely  prisoner 
in  a  wooden  cage  which  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  him 
to  turn  round  upon  his  perch.  He  no  longer  enjoys  the  light  of 
day.  His  eyes  have  been  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to 
increase  his  power  of  song.” 

“  Oh,  that  the  potentate,”  he  afterwards  exclaims,  “  in  whose 
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dominions  these  little  birds  are  doomed  to  so  cruel  a  fate, 
would  pass  an  edict  to  forbid  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous 
deed !  Then  would  I  exclaim,  Oh,  king  of  men,  thy  act  is 
worthy  of  a  royal  heart.  That  kind  being  who  is  a  friend  to 
the  friendless,  will  recompense  thee  for  this.” 


Fish. 

I  pass  on  to  another  class  of  animals.  They  were  included 
in  the  original  delegated  grant  of  power,  “  Let  them  have  do¬ 
minion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea#  and  in  the  charter  afterwards 
granted  to  Noah,  “  The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall 
be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the 
sea.  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  youf .” 
With  the  fish,  however,  as  well  as  with  the  quadruped  and  the 
bird,  the  limitation  of  the  grant  is  plainly  marked :  they  are  not 
to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  nor  with  unnecessary  pain.  They 
multiply  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  or  would  do  so  were 
it  not  for  the  enemies  that  prey  upon  them.  Nine  millions 
of  ova  have  been  found  in  a  single  cod-fish,  and  more  than 
a  million  in  the  belly  of  a  flounder ;  but  they  prey  upon  each 
other,  and  the  spawn  and  the  young  fish  are  eagerly  destroyed 
by  almost  every  kind  of  water-bird.  Man,  for  his  food  or  his 
convenience,  has  a  right  to  his  share. 

The  net  has  been  used  from  a  very  early  period.  There  is 
an  allusion  to  it  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes: 
“  As  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds 
are  caught  in  a  snare,  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared J.”  Most 
of  our  Saviour’s  disciples  came  from  casting  the  net  to  be 
fishers  of  men.  To  this  means  of  obtaining  the  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  there  can  be  no  objection  :  it  involves  in  it  no  unne¬ 
cessary  cruelty. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  fishing  with  a  hook  ?  It  is  very 
early  referred  to.  It  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Moses,  if  he 

*  Gen.  i,  26.  f  Gen.  ix,  2,  3.  J  Eccles.  ix,  12. 
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was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.  “  Canst  thou  draw  out 
Leviathan  with  a  hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou 
lettest  down*  ?”  There  can  be  no  mistake  here.  It  is  plain 
hook  and  line  fishing ;  but  the  fish  is  too  heavy  and  powerful 
for  the  tackle.  We  find  it  expressly  commanded  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  When  the  tribute-money  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  it,  he  said  to  Peter,  “  Lest  we  should 
offend  them”  by  refusing  to  pay,  “  go  thou  to  the  sea  and  cast 
a  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up ;  and  when 
thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money: 
that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  thee  and  mef.”  Here  was 
an  undeniable  command  to  have  recourse  to  the  hook  and  line 
for  a  certain  purpose ;  and  this  would  justify  us  in  resorting 
to  the  same  means  for  any  other  legitimate  purpose,  and  the 
obtaining  of  food  is  as  legitimate  as  any. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  Essay,  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  passions — no  affectation  of  false 
humanity — no  misrepresentation  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  erroneous  impression ;  and  I  must  not  pass  a  sweep¬ 
ing  censure  on  fishing,  when  I  find  it  backed  by  authority  like 
this.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  really  stands.  This  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  where,  probably, 
as  in  other  salt  or  brackish  water,  the  baits  used  in  fishing 
rarely  consist  of  any  living  creature,  but  of  small  dead  fish, 
or  pieces  of  larger  ones. .  Then  there  was  no  cruelty  with  regard 
to  the  bait.  As  to  the  fish  that  was  caught,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  sensation  is  much  less  acute  in  cold  than  in  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  “  A  fish,  as  well  as  a  reptile,”  says  Mr.  Kirby, 
“  can  be  cut,  tom,  or  dismembered,  without  appearing  to  suffer 
materially.  The  shark,  from  which  an  harpoon  has  taken  a 
portion  of  its  flesh,  pursues  its  prey  with  the  same  avidity  as 
before,  if  its  blood  has  not  been  too  much  exhausted.  We 
see  in  this  a  merciful  provision,  that  animals  so  much  exposed 
to  injury  should  suffer  less  from  it  than  those  that  are  better 
protected,  either  by  their  situation  or  structure J.” 

*  Job  xli,  1.  f  Matth.  xvii,  27. 

+  Kirby’s  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  vol.  i,  p.  382. 
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What  fisherman  has  not  occasionally  found  one  or  two  hooks 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  he  has  taken,  palpably  not  causing 
sufficient  pain  to  deter  him  from  seizing  a  precisely  similar  bait? 
A  lost  hook  has  sometimes  been,  recovered  in  this  way  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then,  if  I  inflict  far  less  suffering 
on  my  finny  prey  than  I  do  in  the  destruction  of  other  animals 
which,  without  scruple  and  without  blame,  I  occasionally  destroy, 
I  may  retain  the  best,  the  most  attractive,  the  most  manly  part 
of  my  sport  without  censure.  I  may  throw  the  fly.  I  may  use 
the  trolling  rod.  I  may  have  recourse  to  the  greaves.  I  may 
manufacture  many  an  attractive  paste.  I  may  select  many  a 
tempting  bait.  I  may  imitate  almost  every  thing  that  the  fish 
likes  best ;  and  I  may  spend  many  a  harmless  hour.  But  if,  to 
the  pain  which  I  inflict  on  my  prey,  I  add  the  torture  of  the  bait ; 
if  I  impale  my  worms,  my  gentles,  my  flies  alive,  the  case  is  ma¬ 
terially  altered.  I  will  not  calculate  the  degree  of  suffering, 
ranking  as  many  of  them  do  among  the  animals  of  cold  blood : 
but  I  can  sufficiently  understand,  from  the  contortions  of  the 
gentle  and  the  writhings  of  the  worm,  that  they  are  experiencing 
a  degree  of  agony,  and  of  protracted  agony,  which  I  have  no 
right  to  inflict.  I  am  not  killing  them  for  my  food  or  my  con¬ 
venience,  and  in  the  easiest  method  I  can  devise  ;  but  I  am 
lengthening  their  tortures  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  my  sport. 
I  am  becoming  the  very  miscreant  which  I  have  accused  others 
of  being.  There  are  many  benevolent  men  who  scruple  not  to 
fish  with  the  gentle,  or  the  worm,  or  the  live  bait ; — the  author 
of  this  essay  acknowledges,  to  his  shame,  that  he  has  done 
so  again  and  again ;  but  it  was  from  wrant  of  serious  thought, 
and  it  cannot  be  justified  in  our  cooler  moments. 

As  for  the  barbarities,  disgraceful  beyond  any  power  of 
language,  of  crimping  our  salmon  and  our  cod,  and  plugging 
our  lobsters,  and  putting  them  and  the  crabs  and  the  limpets 
and  the  whelks  into  cold  water,  and  gradually  bringing  it  to  a 
boiling  heat,  they  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  as  wTell  as  by  public  execration.  Every  fish  should  be 
stunned  as  soon  as  caught,  and  the  eel  particularly,  so  tenacious 
as  it  is  of  life.  It  would  he  an  act  of  kindness  to  decapitate  him^ 
for  then,  at  least,  all  suffering  would  end, 
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Antipathies. 

A  great  many  foolish  persons,  and  some  who  ought  to  know 
much  better,  take  a  dislike  to  certain  animals,  and  torture  or 
destroy  them  as  often  as  they  have  the  opportunity.  First 
among  them,  in  the  order  of  the  malignity  with  which  he  is  per¬ 
secuted,  is  the  toad.  Not  one  of  these  reptiles  can  crawl  from 
his  retreat, 'whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the  hedge-row,  without 
the  certainty  of  being  destroyed.  Even  the  educated  man  feels 
a  strong  inclination  to  aim  a  blow  at  this  unfortunate  reptile ; 
and  the  villager,  young  and  old,  has  sworn  destruction  against 
him  wherever  he  can  find  him.  Why  ?  what  harm  does  he  do, 
or  is  he  capable  of  effecting  ?  Why,  he  is  a  poisonous  creature ; 
he  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity,  and  he  can  spit  his  venom 
to  a  considerable  distance.  This  has  often  been  said :  but  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  single  proof  of  it  on  record.  The  writer 
of  this  Essay  was  present  when  some  electrical  and  galvanic  expe¬ 
riments  were  performed.  A  person  had  been  employed  to  procure 
for  the  lecturer  some  frogs,  and  they  were  carefully  tied  up  in  a 
bag.  He  put  in  his  left  hand  and  felt  for  the  largest,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  head  was  off.  It  was  that  of  a  toad.  He  was  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  whispered  to  a  medical  gentleman,  soliciting  his 
advice.  “  Wash  your  hand  in  a  little  warm  water,”  was  the 
reply.  He  did  so,  and  felt  not  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Then  as  for  his  ugliness — he  is  a  bloated-looking  animal; 
but  his  head  must  be  excepted  from  the  charge  of  ugliness. 
His  eye  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  has  a  mild  and  not  unpleasing 
expression  when  the  reptile  is  not  frightened. 

As  for  usefulness  :  he  shall  compete  the  palm  with  any  and 
every  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  and  our  meadows.  He  feeds 
upon  every  kind  of  destructive  insect  that  our  gardens  can  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  he  eats  them  by  wholesale,  too,  for  his  appetite  is 
enormous.  Jesse  says  that  Mr.  Knight,  of  Chelsea,  keeps  a 
considerable  number  of  toads  in  his  green-houses,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  insects  which  would  otherwise  prey  upon  and  injure 
his  choicest  plants. 

That  he  is  capable  of  individual  attachment  the  Author  can 
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vouch.  He  was  always  on  good  terms  with  the  animals  around, 
and  has  occasionally  formed  some  rather  singular  friendships 
with  a  few  of  them.  In  the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  he 
once  lived  in  the  country  he  found  a  large  toad.  He  caught 
him,  and  carried  him  within  doors,  and,  it  being  nutting  time, 
he  offered  his  guest  some  of  the  maggots  which  the  nuts  con¬ 
tained,  and  after  awhile  he  took  a  few.  The  ice  was  now  broken, 
and  their  friendship  became  more  cemented.  He  gave  his 
quadruped  companion  the  name  of  “Johnny;”  and  Johnny 
would  at  last  come  whenever  he  went  into  the  garden  and  called 
for  him.  He  then  used  to  take  him  in  his  pocket  when  he  went 
to  the  house  of  any  friend  that  he  thought  might  be  amused  by 
the  exhibition.  Johnny  would  remain  very  quiet  in  his  pocket 
until  he  was  taken  out ;  and  then,  being  placed  on  the  table, 
would  sit  as  grave  as  any  judge  until  a  maggot  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  it  vanished.  Sometimes  he 
would  condescend  to  crawl  across  the  table  to  some  other  person 
who  tempted  him  with  an  inviting  morsel.  His  eye  was,  indeed, 
beautiful — it  was  intelligent,  and  beamed  much  affection  when 
it  was  sometimes  fixed  on  me.  I  never  could  get  him  to  speak 
to  me,  and  I  sadly  wanted  to  know  with  what  tone  of  voice  he 
would  address  me.  I  lost  him  late  in  September  ;  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April  he  came  crawling  to  me,  and  I  thought  that  our  inti¬ 
macy  was  about  to  be  resumed ;  but,  whether  he  afterwards  went 
courting,  or  whether  he  came  to  a  bad  end,  I  know  not :  I  never 
saw  him  again.  Let  me  plead  for  the  abused,  harmless,  useful  toad. 

The  Frog ,  pelted  by  every  school-boy  and  by  every  foolish 
fellow  of  larger  growth,  is  a  lively,  beautiful,  harmless,  and 
useful  animal.  When  he  is  in  the  pond  he  is  lying  in  wait  for 
flies,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  eagerly  and  unerringly  he 
will  dart  at  them  if  they  come  within  a  few  inches  of  him. 
When  he  is  in  the  grass  or  the  garden,  he  is  searching  for  worms 
and  grubs  that  would  be  sadly  injurious.  Even  his  murderers 
cannot  say  any  thing  against  him ;  therefore  it  is  thoroughly 
disgraceful  to  use  him  ill. 

A  plea  for  the  spider  has  already  been  placed  upon  record. 
Let  him  be  expelled  from  the  house,  but  still  give  him  the 
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garden  and  the  field,  where  he  will  destroy  many  a  noisome 
and  destructive  insect. 

A  very  prevalent  source  of  cruelty  is  an  antipathy  which 
some  persons,  male  as  well  as  female,  have,  or  think  they  have, 
or  that  it  is  pretty  and  interesting  to  have,  against  certain  ani¬ 
mals.  In  some  cases  they  are  real — in  many  more  they  are 
affected — in  all  they  are  apt  to  betray  us  into  injurious  courses. 
Of  all  the  animals,  next  to  those  that  have  already  been  stated, 
and  who  suffer  from  being  the  object  of  foolish  antipathy,  stands 
the  cat.  Dr.  Drummond,  whose  argumentative  and  eloquent 
essay  on  Humanity  has  just  fallen  into  the  Author’s  hands,  thus 
speaks  on  this  point:  “The  cat,  like  the  rat,  is  the  object  of 
some  people’s  antipathy,  though  a  beautiful,  graceful,  and  most 
useful  animal.  To  justify  the  bad  treatment  with  which  she  is 
visited,  she  is  maligned  as  spiteful,  treacherous  ;  for  no  very  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  but  that  she  sometimes  shews  a  proper  resent¬ 
ment  of  injurious  usage,  and  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
handled  as  if  she  were  totally  destitute  of  feeling.  She  is  also 
accused  of  being  more  attached  to  places  than  to  persons,  as  if 
this  were  a  crime  and  not  a  constitutional  affection.  She  is, 
however,  capable  of  lasting  attachment  to  her  master  or  mistress ; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  her  accompanying  them  in 
their  excursions  to  the  field,  as  if  she  delighted  to  bear  a  part 
in  their  amusement.  But,  notwithstanding  her  beauty  and 
utility,  she  is  often  the  object  of  cruel  persecution  ;  hunted  and 
pelted  with  stones  by  evil-minded  men  and  boys — put  into  a 
bowl,  set  afloat  upon  the  water,  and  pursued  by  dogs — some¬ 
times  flayed  alive  to  enhance  the  value  of  her  fur,  and  exten¬ 
sive  districts  sometimes  robbed  of  their  whole  feline  race  for 
the  paltry  gain  of  their  skins. 

The  barbarities  practised  by  children  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  spinning  of  the  cockchafer,  by  thrusting  a  crooked  pin, 
with  two  or  three  yards  of  thread  attached  to  it,  through  his 
tail,  still  shamefully  prevails  in  almost  every  village.  There  is 
one  comfort,  that  the  chafer  belongs  to  the  white-blooded 
tribes,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  has  not  so  acute  a  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing  as  is  generally  supposed ;  but  it  is  a  cruel  and  a  shameful 
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practice.  Strutt,  in  his  “  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 
England” — strange  that  the  agony  of  one  animal  should  afford 
sport  to  another — gives  an  engraving  of  a  boy  with  a  piece  of 
thread  tied  round  the  body  of  a  butterfly,  and  which  he  is 
spinning  in  the  same  manner.  This  has  date  500  years  ago. 
With  a  pleasing  degree  of  candour,  Mr.  Strutt  tells  a  story  of 
himself :  “  When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  caught  by  my  mother, 
who  greatly  abhorred  every  species  of  cruelty,  in  the  act  of 
spinning  a  chafer.  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  perform¬ 
ance,  that  I  did  not  observe  her  coming  into  the  room ;  but 
when  she  saw  what  I  was  about,  without  saying  anything  pre¬ 
viously  to  me,  she  caught  me  by  the  ear,  and  pinched  me  so 
severely  that  I  cried  for  mercy.  To  the  punishment  she  added 
this  just  reproof.  ‘  That  insect  has  its  feelings  as  you  have  ! 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  swift  vibrations  of  its  wings  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  torment  that  it  sustains  ?  You  have  pierced  its 
body  without  remorse ;  I  have  only  pinched  your  ear,  and  yet 
you  have  eried  out  as  if  I  had  killed  you.’  I  felt  the  admoni¬ 
tion  in  its  full  effect,  liberated  the  poor  May-fly,  and  never  im¬ 
paled  another  afterwards.”  May  every  culprit  receive  such  a 
punishment,  and  that  punishment  produce  as  salutary  an  effect ! 
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The  Author  approaches  this  part  of  his  subject  with  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  for  he  will  have  to  unfold  scenes  abhorrent  to  human 
nature  ;  and  to  express  opinions  contrary  to  the  belief  and  the 
practice  of  many  whom  he  sincerely  respects.  The  intimate 
structure  of  man  and  animals — the  functions  of  the  different 
parts — the  connexion  and  bearing  of  various  external  agents  on 
the  well-being  of  different  creatures,  are  interesting  and  laud¬ 
able  objects  of  study — because  they  are  connected  with  the 
general  happiness  of  God’s  offspring.  A  certain  class  of  society— 
medical  men — are  more  especially  interested  here.  Their  pro¬ 
fessional  character,  and  their  power  of  doing  good,  much  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  these  things;  and 
they  would  be  faithless  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  employ 
them  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  peculiar  diseases  of  the  beings  to  whom  they 
tender  their  aid. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  medicine, 
some  discoveries  of  essential  moment  to  the  art  were  made 
in  consequence  of  experiments  on  living  beings.  Anatomy 
might  have  been  studied  on  the  dead  animal ;  but  many  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  physiology,  in  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  at 
that  time,  could  only  have  been  established  by  experiments, 
which,  even  then,  we  trust,  were  reluctantly  performed,  and 
which,  in  the  present  day,  should  only  be  known  by  name. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  me¬ 
dical  science  and  medical  treatment.  It  was  guessed  at,  or 
almost  logically  inferred,  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  from  his 
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long  and  close  study  of  the  vascular  system,  assisted  by  dissec¬ 
tions  of  the  dead  subject,  and  numerous  microscopical  observa¬ 
tions.  It,  however,  like  every  useful  discovery,  met  with  many 
opponents  ;  and  it  seemed  to  become  necessary  to  put  it  to  the 
test  by  certain  experiments  on  the  living  animal.  They  were 
effected,  and,  although  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory,  they  so 
far  confirmed  the  opinions  of  Harvey  as  to  lead  to  the  general 
admission  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.  In  this  view  the 
experiments  were  important,  and  may  be  forgiven. 

The  power  over  the  inferior  animals,  delegated  to  man  by 
the  great  Creator,  includes  a  right  to  their  services  and  their 
lives,  provided  they  are  essential  to  our  welfare,  and  no  unne¬ 
cessary  pain  is  inflicted  on  any  creature.  The  most  ardent 
advocate  of  humanity  can  wish  for  nothing  more  than  this  ;  and 
to  the  working  out  of  such  a  principle  no  one  can  properly  ob¬ 
ject.  The  world  was  formed  for  the  happiness  of  God’s  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  our  conduct  with 
regard  to  our  fellow-creatures  of  every  class,  will  be  decided  by 
its  increasing  or  diminishing  the  general  sum  of  enjoyment- 
That  is  the  touchstone ;  and  let  neither  enthusiasm  nor  cold¬ 
ness  of  heart  induce  us  to  forget  or  to  undervalue  the  test. 

Well,  then,  these  painful  experiments  on  living  animals — what 
is  the  bearing  of  this  fundamental  law  upon  them  ?  It  is  the 
end  which  alone  will  justify  the  means.  Are  we  enabled  by  the 
tortures  which  we  inflict  on  them,  to  arrive  with  certainty  at 
important  conclusions  connected  with  the  laws  of  life  and  the 
principles  of  health  and  disease,  and,  consequently,  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  happiness,  and  the  diminution  of  suffering? — Not  half 
so  often  as  the  experimentalist  imagines. 

We  are  operating  on  animals  that  have,  probably,  as  keen  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  as  ourselves ;  and  we  often  have  proof 
how  both  of  them,  excited  to  any  considerable  degree,  cause  the 
blood  to  rush  on  tumultuously  in  its  course,  or,  as  it  were  by 
magic,  impede,  or  arrest  at  once  the  vital  current.  Every  power 
of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  is  increased  or  exhausted  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  would  be  deemed  incredible,  and,  consequently,  every 
function  is  disarranged.  Then  is  it  possible  that,  in  a  vast  majo- 
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rity  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  instituted,  the  operator 
can  judge  coolly  and  accurately  of  the  natural  function  of  almost 
any  organ  ? — Can  he  form  correct  views  of  the  phenomena  of 
life,  or  will  any  important  or  useful  knowledge  be  gained  in  the 
science  of  general  medicine  ?  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases 
we  unhesitatingly  answer.  No  ! 

We  appeal  to  the  present  state  of  physiological  science. 
What  is  the  result  of  the  thousands  of  cruel  experiments  that 
have  been  instituted  ?  Why,  “  these  philosophers  are  at  issue 
upon  the  great  majority  of  points  which  their  experiments  were 
intended  to  decide  ;  and  the  interminable  appeal  to  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  living  animals  has  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
place  their  opinions  in  more  glaring  opposition.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  most  interesting  and  sensitive  animals  have  suffered 
in  vain. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  life  1  what  can  be  a  more  im¬ 
portant  subject  ?  And  yet  no  one  principle  with  regard  to  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  or  in  the  remotest  degree  applicable  to 
the  relief  of  human  or  brute  malady*.” 

A  treatise  on  the  functions  of  the  Ganglionic  system  of 
nerves  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  a  French  physician  of 
the  name  of  Brachet.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one.  It 
needed  elucidation  ;  and  some  new  and  important  views  of  this 
system  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some  readers,  and  of  the  Author 
of  this  Essay  among  the  rest,  clearly  established.  But  at  what 
price  ?  No  fewer  than  317  animals  were  destroyed  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  inquiry.  Many  of  them,  not  dying  under  the  first 
experiment,  were  tortured  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  some 
of  them  lingered  from  one  to  four  months  under  the  daily  in¬ 
spection  of  the  philosoper  !  !  And  what,  after  all,  has  been  the 
result  ?  Some,  and,  we  have  no  objection  to  repeat  it,  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  amongst  them,  imagine  that  they  have  received  not 
a  few  useful  hints,  but  far  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  torture :  while  others,  and  a  great  many  of  his 

*  See  some  admirable  letters,  by  Dr.  Crampton,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  others  on  this  subject,  in  “The  Voice  of  Humanity,”' 
v.ol.  iii,  pp.  67,  99. 
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countrymen  included  in  that  number,  consider  him  as  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  visionary. 

The  book  will  stand  on  our  shelves  a  monument  of  industry, 
and  a  compendium  of  much  curious  and  some  useful  inquiry  ; 
yet  while  we  read  we  shall  loathe  ;  and  not  the  wealth  of  worlds 
would  bribe  us  to  share  in  such  atrocities,  and  such  damning 
fame. 

Some  experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  instituted  from 
an  honest  love  of  truth,  and  they  have  borne  on  points  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  ;  but  a  vain  and  interested  motive  has  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  majority  of  them.  Certain  matters  of 
theory  and  speculation  were  to  be  determined — some  childish 
curiosity,  in  which  the  general  health  and  the  welfare  of  society 
were  but  remotely  or  not  at  all  concerned.  This  is  indefensible  ! 
horrible  ! !  No  language  can  sufficiently  express  the  detestation 
with  which  such  prostitution  of  science  should  be  regarded. 

Suppose  that  some  curious  important  physiological  fact  has 
been  established  by  means  of  torture  inflicted  on  a  poor  beast. 
Is  this  experiment,  and  a  hundred  others,  to  he  repeated  in 
every  course  of  lectures  ?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  state 
the  fact,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  discovered  ;  or  must 
the  theatre,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  healing  art — one  of  the 
essential  divisions  of  humanity — be  yearly  disgraced  by  atroci¬ 
ties  worthy  only  of  fiends  ?  Are  we  serious  when  we  ask  this 
question  ?  Our  medical  schools  are  yet  comparatively  guiltless 
of  these  barbarities  ;  long — long  may  they  remain  so  !  but  they 
are  of  every  day’s  occurrence  in  some  of  the  institutions  abroad. 

M.  Majendie,  whose  contributions  to  physiological  science  no 
one  values  more  than  the  writer  of  this  Essay,  is  not  content 
with  stating  to  his  pupils  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  on  certain  points,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
induced  to  abandon  former  opinions  on  the  subject,  hut  he  re¬ 
peats  on  living  animals,  in  every  course  of  lectures,  the  expe¬ 
riments  which  he  had  instituted. 

At  the  hazard  of  disgusting  the  reader,  the  Author  feels  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  the  horrible  scene. 
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They  are  extracted  from  Majendie’s  lectures  on  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  delivered  in  1836,  in  the  College  of  France. 

He  is  exhibiting  the  presence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  dog.  The  muscular  and  bony  parts  had  been  removed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  and  the  poor  little 
animal  had  lain  there,  suffering  all  the  torture  which  must  ac¬ 
company  such  an  operation,  until  the  moment  came  for  other 
and  greater  suffering.  At  length  the  helpless  beast  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  ligaments  connecting  the  skull  with  the  first  bone 
of  the  neck  removed.  In  doing  this  the  muscular  substance 
is  touched,  and  the  dog  begins  to  moan  and  cry.  These  ex¬ 
pressions  of  torture  excite  no  pity,  but-  they  a  little  interfere 
with  his  proceedings :  and  he  exclaims,  “  These  cries,  gentle¬ 
men,” — must  make  us  commiserate  the  poor  subject  of  our  expe¬ 
riment  ?  No  !  not  a  word  of  it ! ! — “  these  cries  drive  the  blood 
in  large  quantities  toward  the  vertebral  sinuses,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  many  annoying  circumstances  we  have  to  cope  with  while 
experimenting  on  the  living  body.” 

He  then  continues  his  dissection,  and  wounds  a  small  vein 
which  bleeds  more  and  longer  than  he  likes ;  and  at  length  he 
exclaims,  “  This  unfortunate  little  vein  we  have  just  cut  conti¬ 
nues  to  bleed.  This  is  unlucky ;  but  things  will  pass  better 
another  time.”  Not  one  word,  not  one  thought  of  the  torture 
of  the  animal !  1 

He  opens  the  dura-mater,  and  he  exhibits  the  fluid ;  and 
then,  having  talked  to  his  class  for  several  minutes,  he  proceeds 
to  a  second  experiment  on  the  same  dog. 

He  injects  a  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  animal  seemed  to  suffer  a  great  deal.  “  That,”  says  M. 
Majendie,  “  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  vertebral  canal.” 

He  proceeds  to  a  third  experiment  on  the  same  dog  !  He 
injects  more  fluid,  and  the  animal  becomes  suddenly  blind,  and 
falls  into  a  state  of  complete  prostration  of  strength.  He  is  not 
suffered  to  remain  long  in  this  condition  of  comparative  relief 
from  pain.  Some  water  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
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natural  is  injected  into  the  spinal  sheath.  A  few  drops  were 
scarcely  thrown  in,  when  the  dog  began  to  moan  as  if  suffering 
excessively,  and  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  shuddering. 
These  last  experiments  had  succeeded,  and  the  professor  was 
quite  elated,  and  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  should  pursue  the  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  which 
throw  the  greatest  light  on  the  vital  ones.  I  confess  that  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  living  animals”  are  what  ?  are  cruel  ?  Oh 
no !  they  “  have  many  inconveniences  attached  to  them,  and 
are  opposed  by  many  humane  men — they  are,  besides,  extremely 
expensive ;  but  they  are  indispensable  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  interests  of  humanity*.” 

We  will  attend  one  lecture  more,  if  the  readers  are  not  quite 
disgusted.  A  rabbit  was  produced,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  had  been  removed,  and  various  experiments 
were  made  to  see  the  connexion  of  different  portions  of  the  base 
of  the  brain  with  different  kinds  of  motion.  Another  rabbit 
was  placed  upon  the  table  from  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
brain  had  been  removed.  In  a  third  rabbit,  from  the  struggles 
of  the  animal,  the  scalpel  cut  farther  than  was  intended,  and 
the  experiment  failed.  In  a  fourth  it  was  the  same.  In  a  fifth, 
a  sharp  pointed  instrument  was  thrust  through  the  great  fora¬ 
men  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  animal  rolled  itself  in  a 
convulsive  manner  on  the  table.  In  a  sixth,  a  metallic  probe 
was  introduced  into  the  skull,  and  retained  there  to  shew  how 
much  longer  an  animal  would  live  when  haemorrhage  was  pre¬ 
vented  than  when  the  blood  was  permitted  to  flow.  A  seventh 
rabbit  was  wounded  in  the  cerebellum.  This  gave  him  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  move  backwards,  which  seemed  dreadfully  to  terrify 
him,  and  to  prevent  which  he  had  recourse  to  every  expedient. 
It  was  fearful  to  behold  the  agitation  and  struggles  of  the  poor 
creature.  In  an  eighth,  a  ninth,  and  a  tenth  victim  he  produced 
other  strange  motions  by  wounding  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

A  large  pin  was  next  thrust  into  the  cerebellum  of  a  pigeon, 
and  it  walked  backwards  ;  then  a  second  pin  was  inserted,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  action  was  increased.  The  corpora  pyrami- 
*  Lancet,  1836-7,  i,  p.  319. 
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dalia  were  next  divided ;  and  then  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  These 
accumulated  wounds  were  too  much  for  the  pigeon,  and  the 
lecturer  thus  expresses  his  disappointment :  “  Unfortunately ! ! ! 
the  animal  on  which  I  have  just  operated  is  in  a  dying  state* 
otherwise  you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
yourselves  the  pt  enomena  just  mentioned.  Here,  however,  is 
a  little  animal — a  rabbit — which  continues  to  live,  and  respires 
with  sufficient  energy.  I  completely  separate  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  animal,  as  you  see,  continues  to  give  signs  of  motility 
and  sensibility.” 

Finally,  M.  Majendie  transfixed  the  middle  portion  of  the 
cerebellum  in  a  twelfth  victim;  but  the  injury  was  immediately 
followed  by  effusion  of  blood  and  convulsions. 

We  are  sickened  with  this  detail  of  diabolical  cruelty.  Yet 
what  impression  would  that  make  on  the  lecturer.  “  There 
are  many  physiologists,”  says  he  “  who  turn  with  disgust  from 
these  pursuits,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  (Qy.  horror)  of 
experimenting  on  living  animals  ;  while  a  still  greater  number 
exclaim  against  the  utility  of  a  means  which  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  employing  or  appreciating." 

We  are  content  to  rank  with  either  or  both  of  these  classes 
of  persons.  We  are  incapable  of  employing  or  appreciating 
means  like  these ;  but  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  baneful 
effects  which  such  exhibitions  must  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  medical  student,  who,  above  all  things,  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  pity  and  relieve,  not  cause  and  aggravate,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others.  Therefore,  leaving  to  every  one  his  opinion  as 
to  the  utility  of  experiments  on  living  animals,  the  Author 
enters  his  solemn  protest  against  the  public  exhibition  of  these 
scenes.  “  It  is,”  says  Dr.  Crampton,  in  the  letter  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  “  a  painful  and  humiliating  truth,  that  the  human 
mind,  by  being  familiarized  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror, 
maybe  brought  at  length  to  extract  from  them  a  kind  of  insane 
gratification,  which,  like  other  perverted  passions,  extinguishes 
all  the  finer  and  better  sympathies  of  our  nature.  The  public 
exhibition  of  torturing  experiments  on  animals  exercises  a  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  them ;  and 
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ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  natural  feelings  of  commisera¬ 
tion  which  we  entertain  for  the  sufferings  of  a  helpless  and 
unoffending  animal,  are  entwined  with  the  best  and  tenderest 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  we  cannot  part  with  the  one 
without  tearing  up  the  other  by  the  very  roots.” 

Medical  experiments  are  sometimes  made  on  animals.  The 
effect  of  certain  drugs  is  tried  upon  them.  The  dog  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  victim  here.  There  are  some  poisons  that  are  equally 
fatal  to  him  and  to  the  human  being  ;  and  it  may  be  justifiable, 
in  cases  of  violent  suspicion  of  poisoning,  to  try  on  him  the  effect 
of  the  residuum.  It  will  be  still  less  objectionable  to  try  on 
him  the  effect  of  certain  antidotes  ;  but  so  many  exceptions  will 
occur  even  here,  and  it  would  probably  lead  to  so  frequent  and 
gross  abuse,  that  these  experimental  inquiries  must  never  be 
adopted  as  a  general  and  legitimate  practice. 

Arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  prussic  acid  will  de¬ 
stroy  both  the  human  being  and  the  dog;  but  while  half  a  grain 
of  calomel  will  cause  the  dog  to  vomit,  and  three  will  often  kill 
him,  scarcely  any  quantity  of  opium  will  poison  him.  Many 
animals  can  feed  on  substances  that  are  deadly  poison  to  man  : 
so  that  no  argument  of  analogy  can  be  safely  extended  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Do  we,  then,  peremptorily  forbid  all  experiments  on  living 
animals  ?  No.  We  do  not  forget  that  they  have  been  service¬ 
able  ;  and  we  can  imagine  that  peculiar  cases  may  occur  in 
which  it  may,  with  every  possible  attention  to  humanity,  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  recourse  to  them  again.  The  plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  if  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  would  prevent  much  abuse  ; — “  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  law  should  forbid,  under  suitable  penalties,  the  infliction 
of  severe  and  protracted  misery  on  living  animals  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  individuals:  but  they  may  be  instituted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians  in 
either  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  the  individual  or  individuals  who 
wish  to  institute  them,  specifying  to  these  corporations  the  na3 
ture  of  the  experiments,  and  their  supposed  advantages,  ere  they 
are  permitted  to  put  them  in  practice.  There  may  occasionally 
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be  real  advantages  derived  from  the  experiments  alluded  to, 
but  they  must  be  guarded  from  abuse." 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  cru¬ 
elties  inflicted  on  animals  in  many  popular  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy.  A  truth  that  has  once  been  established  by  experiment 
should  never  be  debased  by  the  cruel  repetition  of  that  experi¬ 
ment  in  order  to  gratify  thoughtless  curiosity.  Much  of  the 
illustration  that  sometimes  accompanies  the  exhibition  of  the 
air-pump,  the  electrical  machine,  the  galvanic  battery,  and  the 
microscope,  reflects  no  credit  on  the  humanity  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher. 

In  a  northern  journal*  are  recorded  a  series  of  abominable 
experiments,  in  illustration  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  and  to 
determine  the  supposed  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  They  are  so  outrageously  cruel  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  tolerated  in  any  civilized  country,  much  less  in  the 
University  of  modern  Athens. 

“  One  experiment  consisted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  from  a  pigeon  ;  the  paring  away  of  the  cortical 
substance  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  of  a  second,  and 
of  the  central  hemispheres  of  a  third.”  These  three  pigeons 
were  then  coolly  and  deliberately  watched  till  the  moment  of 
their  deaths,  in  order  that  this  brute,  rather  than  a  philosopher, 
might  ascertain  precisely  how  long  an  animal,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  retains  its  powers  of  intelligence,  and  its  faculty  of 
recognising  external  objects  ;  and  also  how  many  acts  it  was 
capable  of  performing,  which  display  any  determined  end  or 
motive. 

“  A  hen  was  deprived  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain.” 
What  was  the  result  of  this  experiment?  the  poor  fowl,  not 
having  the  use  of  its  faculties,  as  before  the  injury  was  inflicted, 
after  being  hunted  from  place  to  place,  attacked  by  other  fowls, 
thrown  from  various  heights,  exposed  to  violent  rain,  and  to 
the  heat  of  a  kitchen  fire,  and  burnt  by  hot  irons,  died  in 
consequence  of  another  experiment  ! 


*  The  Phrenological  Magazine,  No.  29. 
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A  young  dog  was  selected,  “  which  possessed  the  reputation 
of  being  lively,  docile,  and  intelligent.’'  And  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  ?  To  have  “a  thick  gimlet  forced  into  the  anterior  lobes 
of  its  brain and  then  to  be  watched,  in  order  to  discover  how 
he  will  “  eat,  drink,  and  walk  to  have  burning  irons  forced 
into  each  anterior  lobe ;  to  be  pinched  occasionally,  to  ascertain 
how  much  feeling  he  has  left ;  and  to  have  other  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him,  until,  on  the  sixth  day,  he  dies  ! 

Soon  after  this  another  “young,  lively,  docile,  and  intelligent 
dog ”  was  selected.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  also  transfixed,  and  his  various  agonies  were  closely 
and  minutely  watched  and  recorded.  Water  was  poured  down 
his  throat  —  camphor  was  administered  —  when  menaced,  he 
crouched  as  if  to  implore  mercy,  and  uttered  cries  which  nothing 
could  repress.  When  menaces  were  succeeded  by  blows,  he  lay 
down  in  a  supplicating  posture,  and  whined :  he  burnt  and  scalded 
his  muzzle,  lips,  and  feet,  by  attemping  to  eat  food  which  was 
purposely  placed  before  him,  just  taken  from  the  fire.  “  Some 
days  afterwards  I  led  it,”  says  the  miscreant,  “  to  the  river,  and, 
regardless  of  its  terror,  threw  it  in.  On  this  occasion  it  quickly 
swam  on  shore,  and  returned  to  the  house.”  The  poor  tortured 
animal,  “  still  manifesting  docility  in  coming,  when,  after  caress¬ 
ing  it,  we  called  upon  it  in  a  tone  of  kindness ;  or  if  we  had 
menaced,  beat,  or  called  upon  it  in  vain,  in  going  away,  holding 
down  its  head  and  tail,  and  crouching  down  as  if  in  the  act  of 
supplication.  Its  eyes  became  animated,  its  ears  were  erected 
on  the  slightest  noise ;  but  otherwise  it  had  a  look  of  imbe¬ 
cility.”  These  experiments  lasted  during  sixteen  days ;  and, 
adds  M.  Bouillaud,  “  IT  WAS  SACRIFICED  in  the  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  OF  A  NEW  EXPERIMENT  !  !” 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  records  of  any  age  contain  atro¬ 
cities  more  infamous  than  these.  The  new  act  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  William  IV  surely  extends  to  barbarities  like  these.  We 
trust  that  similar  exhibitions  will  never  be  attempted  in  any 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  or  if  they  are,  and  wherever  the 
disgraceful  scene  may  be  enacted,  we  trust  that  some  persons 
may  be  found  humane  and  courageous  enough  to  summon  the 
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offender  to  the  tribunal  not  only  of  public  opinion,  but  of  com¬ 
mon  law. 

These  attrocious  acts  having  been  published  in  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal ,  seemed  to  implicate  phrenologists  generally, 
as  approving  of  such  infamous  cruelty,  and  assenting  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  them  :  it 
was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  the  medical  world, 
and  that  men  of  kind  feeling  everywhere  beheld  the  President 
of  the  Phrenolgical  Society  eagerly  and  unequivocally  dis¬ 
claiming  any  participation  with  such  horrible  deeds. 

Dr.  Elliotson  first  denies  the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion. 
“  Attempts  to  mutilate  the  cerebral  substance  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  much  information  ;  for  brutes  Can  generally  give 
no  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  what  mental  change  has 
been  produced  by  the  removal.  When  various  portions  of  the 
brain  are  removed,  how  can  any  inference  be  drawn,  during 
the  short  existence  of  the  poor  animal,  as  to  the  state  of  its 
various  faculties  and  inclinations  ?  It  is  difficult,  if  not  gene¬ 
rally  impossible,  to  remove  one  cerebral  organ  entirely  and 
alone.  Other  parts  are  almost  certain  to  be  injured;  or  if 
they  should  not  thus  be  injured,  they  may  be  so  by  the  extension 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  operation,  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  injured  parts.” 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  phrenological  relation  of  these 
experiments,  this  eminent  physiologist,  whose  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  are  only  equalled  by  his  sterling  humanity,  refers,  in 
another  place,  to  the  experiments  of  Brachet;  and  he  says, 
“  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  horror  at  the  amount  of 
torture  which  he  inflicted  upon  so  many  unoffending  brutes. 
Nearly  or  quite  200  must  have  suffered  under  his  hands. 
(They  actually  were  317.)  I  hardly  think  knowledge  is  worth 
having  at  such  a  purchase  ;  or  that  it  was  ordained  that  we 
should  obtain  knowledge  by  cruelty.  Before  an  inquirer  com¬ 
mences  an  experiment  of  torture,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  of 
its  absolute  necessity — that  the  investigation  is  important,  and 
the  means  indispensable — and  also  that  he  is  master  of  the 
existing  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  qualified  to  operate  and 
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to  philosophize  on  the  results.  He  should  proceed  to  the  task 
with  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
parade  of  feeling ;  but  to  torture  animals  unnecessarily  is  a 
most  cowardly  and  cold-blooded  act,  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  utmost  depravity  and  sin.  A  course  of  experimental  phy¬ 
siology,  in  which  brutes  are  agonized  to  exhibit  facts  already 
established,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  which  permits  it*.” 

This  loathsome  part  of  our  subject  cannot  be  better  con¬ 
cluded  than  with  the  recorded  opinions  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  against  the  dissections  of  living  animals. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broome,  the  secretary  of 
another  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty. 

“  I  believe  the  profession  are  aware  of  the  unwarrantableness 
of  such  experiments,  except  to  determine  some  important  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  necessity  of  performing  them  so  as  to  cause  as 
little  suffering  as  possible.” — John  Abernethy. 

*  Experiments  on  living  animals  should  never  be  made,  un¬ 
less  the  result  is  to  ascertain  some  point  of  importance  to 
science  or  the  healing  art.” — Everard  Home. 

“  The  records  of  our  art  for  more  than  2000  years,  while 
they  detail  numerous  experimental  inquiries,  and  many  of  them 
no  less  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  philosophy  than  at 
variance  with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  furnish  very  in¬ 
sufficient  proofs  of  their  corresponding  utility.” — B.  Golding. 

“  I  cannot  conceal  my  opinion,  that  the  public  exhibition  of 
torturing  experiments  on  animals  exercises  a  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  them.  The  natural 
feelings  of  commiseration  which  we  entertain  for  the  sufferings 
of  a  helpless  and  inoffending  animal  are  entwined  with  the  best 
and  tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  cannot  part  with  one  without  tearing  up  the  others  by 
the  very  roots.” — Philip  Crumpton. 

“  I  must  own  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  law  should  for¬ 
bid,  under  suitable  penalties,  the  infliction  of  severe  and  pro¬ 
tracted  misery  on  living  animals,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  any 
individual.” — S.  A.  Bardesley. 

*  Elliotson’s  Physiology,  p.  449,  Note. 
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“  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  Providence  should 
intend  that  the  secrets  of  nature  are  to  be  discovered  by  the 
means  of  cruelty ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
protracted  cruelties  do  not  possess  minds  capable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  nature.” —  Charles  Sell. 

“I  abhor  the  dissections  of  living  animals,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  just  feeling,  as  well  as  of  sound  philosophy.” — 
T.  Mi  Whirter. 

The  last  testimonial  we  give  at  length.  It  was  signed  by- 
twenty  medical  gentlemen  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  by  thirty-eight  resident  in  Bath. 

“We,  whose  names  are  under-written,  medical  persons,  do 
hereby  engage  and  declare  that  we  will,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
prevent  and  discourage  by  our  example,  influence,  and  dissua¬ 
sion,  those  painful  and  cruel  anatomical  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  science,  in  our  opinion, 
are  made ;  sometimes  without  necessity  or  utility,  and  fre¬ 
quently  without  any  adequate  end,  under  the  plea  of  promoting 
medical  knowledge.  The  gratification  of  mere  curiosity,  the 
illustration  of  favourite  but  unessential  theories,  or  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  any  known  and  conclusive  experiment,  we  consider  very- 
insufficient  motives  for  the  infliction  of  torture.  We  do  thus 
protest  against  and  reprobate  such  conduct,  esteeming  it  wholly- 
unwarrantable  and  discreditable  to  our  profession.  And  we 
earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  students  in  anatomy ;  entreating  them,  under  a  sense  of 
moral  principle,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  practices  of  others, 
who  have  thoughtlessly  (as  we  hope),  but  unfortunately,  de¬ 
graded  researches,  otherwise  so  meritorious  and  important*.” 

Here  we  may  safely  leave  this  division  of  our  subject. 


*  Voice  of  Humanity,  vol.  iii,  pp.  67-99. 
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“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole and  there 
cannot  he  a  more  delightful  or  ennobling  study  than  the  admi¬ 
rable  adaptation  of  every  creature  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed  ;  and  the  unconscious  but  uniform  tendency  of  each  to 
add  to  the  general  sum  of  happiness.  With  this  view  should 
more  of  our  books  of  natural  history  be  written,  and  with  a 
desire  to  understand  this,  and  to  contribute  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  it,  should  we  often  look  around  us  among  the  works  of 
nature.  When  we  have  long  given  our  thoughts  this  direction 
— and  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  objects  which  present 
themselves,  our  admiration  of  the  exquisite  structure  of  each 
increases — we  are  desirous  of  appropriating  to  ourselves  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens,  and  carrying  them  away  to 
arrange  them  in  their  different  orders,  and  to  study  them  more 
at  leisure.  Here  commences  the  formation  of  a  museum.  Are 
we  justified  in  ensnaring  one  and  killing  another,  in  order  to 
enlarge  or  complete  our  collection  ? 

Sir  William  Jones  answers  this  in  a  way  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  so  humane  and  benevolent  a  character.  “  Could  the 
figure,  instincts,  and  qualities  of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  reptiles, 
and  fish  be  ascertained  on  the  plan  of  Buffon,  or  that  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  without  giving  pain  to  the  objects  of  our  examination, 
few'  studies  would  afford  us  more  solid  instruction,  or  more  ex¬ 
quisite  delight ;  but  I  never  could  learn  by  what  right,  nor  con¬ 
ceive  with  what  feelings,  a  naturalist  can  occasion  the  misery 
of  an  innocent  bird,  and  leave  its  young,  perhaps,  to  perish  in 
a  cold  nest,  because  it  has  gay  plumage,  and  has  never  been 
accurately  delineated  ;  or  deprive  even  a  butterfly  of  its  natural 
enjoyments,  because  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  rare  or  beau- 
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tiful ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  couplet  of  Firdausi,  for  which 
Sadi,  who  cites  it  with  applause,  pours  blessings  on  his  departed 
spirit : — 

‘  Ah !  spare  yon  emmet,  rich  in  hoarded  grain: 

He  lives  with  pleasure,  and  he  dies  with  pain.’  ” 

We  honour  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  feelings  like  these ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  quite  so  strictly.  Have 
I  no  access  to  a  museum,  where  my  love  of  natural  history  may 
be  pursued  without  the  infliction  of  pain  ?  Am  I  sure  that  my 
principal  object  in  the  collection  of  specimens  is  not  to  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  more  valuable  museum  than  belongs  to  some 
rival  ?  Do  I  never  treat  my  victims  with  unnecessary  or  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  ?  A  love  of  natural  history  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  a 
young  person ;  but  it  is  not  pleasing  to  see  a  youth,  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens,  beating  every  bush,  and  entrapping  hundreds 
of  insects  in  his  miniken  net,  with  the  hope  of  finding  one  rare 
variety  among  them  all.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  open  his  box, 
and  find  a  butterfly,  a  beetle,  or  a  spider  that  has  been  im-. 
paled  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  that  is  still  writhing,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  until  he  has  time  to  arrange  his  collec¬ 
tion.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  host  of  birds  who  are  never 
seen  among  us  in  the  winter  crowd  to  our  island,  in  order  to 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young — it  is  not  pleasing  to 
hear  of  the  employment  of  one  and  another  bird-catcher,  to 
procure  a  specimen  of  each,  and  particularly  of  every  rare  bird, 
when  the  consequence  will,  probably,  or  almost  certainly,  be, 
that  the  young  brood  will  starve.  This  is  far  exceeding  our 
delegated  rights — it  is  inconsistent  with  the  pure  love  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  with  that  feeling  towards  the  Author  of  all  which  the 
study  of  his  works  ought  to  inspire. 

Practices  like  these  will  gradually  form  the  collector,  but  not 
the  philosopher — the  man  who  prides  himself  in  knowing  the 
hue  of  the  feather,  or  the  form  of  the  beak,  by  which  one  rare 
bird  is  distinguished  from  another,  but  not  the  student,  young 
or  old,  who  has  admired  the  noble  purposes  for  which  it  was 
formed,  the  happiness  which  it  enjoys,  or  the  benefits  which  it 
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bestows  —  the  compartment  which  it  occupies  in  “  the  great 
stupendous  whole.”  There  are  no  two  characters  so  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  as  these  are  too  often  found  to  be.  How  beautifully 
descriptive  of  the  young  naturalist,  as  he  ought  to  be,  are  the 
following  lines ! 

“  They  saw  the  gracious  Father  in  his  works, 

With  solemn,  gladden’d  aspect.  Him  they  lov'd 
Ev’n  in  his  meanest  creatures ;  reverenc’d  him 
In  the  rook’s  instinct,  and  the  emmet’s  craft. 

The  sooth’d  familiar  reptile  fled  them  not ; 

The  speckled  toad  beneath  the  bramble  lay, 

His  bright  eye  shining  like  a  gem,  nor  shunn’d 
Their  footstep  ;  and  the  brutal  urchin  shrunk 
Rebuked,  who,  in  their  presence,  sought  to  harm 
One  creature  that  had  life.  The  most  oppress’d 
Or  scorn’d  to  them  were  dearest.  They  had  learn’d 
Another  lesson  from  their  gentle  hearts,  which  no  tame  fear 
Or  mocks  from  the  unfeeling  could  repress.” 
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This  Essay  shall  not  be  extended  by  any  lengthened  inquiry 
respecting  a  subject  on  which  we  are  not  competent  to  decide. 
That  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live  again,  we  have  full  assurance 
in  the  sacred  scriptures.  There  may  be  that  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  teachings  of  philosophy  which  may  lead  us  to 
wish  and  to  hope  for  a  future  state  ;  but  to  the  Gospel  alone  we 
owe  the  assurance  that  “  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  sleep*,"  and  that,  “  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alivef.” 

As  for  the  creatures  which  we  see  around  us — with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  them  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  man — it  is  a 
happy  world  in  which  we  live.  “  Countless  myriads  of  being^ 
as  we  have  already  stated “are  continually  appearing  and  de¬ 
parting  from  the  stage  of  life.  To  each  is  allotted  the  joyous 
t  ransports  of  youth,  the  serious  yet  pleasing  cares  of  mature  life, 
and  then,  ere  he  can  long  be  the  victim  of  disease,  he  suddenly 
disappears.  He  is  removed  that  he  may  make  room  for  others 
to  go  through  those  joyous  stages  of  existence  which  he  has 
passed.”  Then  he  has  no  claim  to  urge.  He  has  lived — lived 
happily — and  he  is  gone  to  sleep.  The  Gospel,  which  promises 
to  us  another  life,  says  not  one  word  with  regard  to  him. 

There  is  one  passage  that  may  possibly  be  misunderstood. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  encou¬ 
raging  the  disciples  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  faith,  because 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  season  are  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  will  hereafter  be  manifested  towards 
us.  “  For  the  earnest  longing  of  the  creation,”  all  mankind, 
“  waiteth  for,”  is  longing,  hoping  for  “this  manifestation,” 
this  promised  inheritance,  “of  the  sons  of  God,”  this  future 
*  I  Cor.  xv,  20.  t  1  Cor.  xv,  22.  J  P.  36. 
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state  of  happiness  promised  to  the  sons  of  God.  “  For  the 
creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,”  was  brought  into  their  pre¬ 
sent  state  through  the  vain  and  foolish  transgression  of  their  first 
parent ;  “  not  wilfully,”  not  by  their  own  fault,  “  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  made  it  subject;”  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Adam.  Thus  they  wait  “  in  hope  that  this  very  creation,”  the 
self-same  creation  that  suffered  by  the  fall,  “  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God#,”  i.  e.  shall  be  restored,  first  to  virtue  and 
then  to  happiness. 

The  Apostle  is  speaking  not  of  the  brute,  whose  knowledge 
and  whose  wishes  are  confined  to  his  present  condition,  but  of 
the  unbelieving  tvorld,  who  felt  their  ignorance,  their  weakness, 
and  their  misery,  and  were  longing — •“  groaning,”  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  next  verse — “  for  the  redemption  of  their  body,” 
i.  e.  their  resurrection  to  an  immortal  life  of  happiness. 

I  admire  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  qualities  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals — I  find  each  perfect  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed — but  I  see  plainly  the  limit  which  he  has  never  yet 
passed.  All  has  reference  to  the  present  state  of  being,  and  to 
his  compartment  of  it.  He  lives  his  day,  and  he  passes  off  the 
stage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  future  world  destined 
for  the  virtuous,  every  portion  of  it  will,  as  now,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being,  teem  with  life 
and  happiness,  and  of  a  far  superior  degree  than  the  present 
introductory  state  can  afford.  Man  will  there  live  again :  but 
what  other  forms  of  existence  will  surround  him  has  not  yet 
been  revealed,  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  be  wise  above  that  which 
is  written. 

There,  at  least,  the  sin  of  cruelty  will  cease  to  have  exist¬ 
ence.  If  there  are  different  grades  of  beings,  as  there  probably 
will  be,  “  there  will  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  will  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  will 
have  passed  away.j-” 


*  Rom.  viii,  20,  &c. 
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